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BRITISH INDIA AND ITS RULERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


The authorities to wliioli reference Is marie in this chapter aro—* 
S. A.. Btatistioal Abstract relating to British India, 1880. 

R. Report of the Indian Faniino 0omin.i8gion, 1880. 

' O.TST. Kolb’s Condition of Rations.” 

A.B. Adam SinitVs‘‘Wealth of Rations,’'Jlacitlloeh, 1863, 


THE OOUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 

: Ths object of tbe following studies is to contribute 
m in a form easy of access and simple in 

arrangement, for the practical discussion of some of 
the principal administrative and social problems 
involved in the government of British India. The 
improvement which has been effected of late years in 
the statistics and knowledge of the country renders it 
more possible than, heretofore to form an approxi¬ 
mately accurate idea of the facts out of which those 
jiroblems arise; and the results which are collated 
and summarized in the Eeport of the Famine Com¬ 
mission appear to supply a scrfBeient basis for mom 
exact reasoning and more definite conclusions than 
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4 . INTEODUCTION. 

those which were within our reach while our views 
about the people were necessarily to a large extent 
conjectural. The statistics employed are for the 
most part those of the Famine Commission Report. 
As reference is made in each case to the passage 
in the Report or the other authority on which 
reliance is placed, I hope that, whatever may be 
the value of my conclusions, the information may 
be of use to those who wish to hnow and judge 
for themselves of the real condition of ludia, aird 
of the work which is being accomplished by its 
rulers. 

The ensuing pages will, I fear, be found extremely 
dull by readers accustomed to a sensational treat¬ 
ment of Indian topics. I appeal to no passion, T 
pretend to no discovery, I suggest no root-and- 
branch reform whicli by its rapidity and completeness 
may gratify at once the natni'al impatience of human 
suffering and the equally natural impatience of 
the diligent research and consideration by which 
alone it can be remedied. I do not believe that 
it lies within the scope of statesmanship to achieve 
that a population of between 200 and 300 
millions, situated as are the people of India, shall 
exist without a vast amount of suffering, or that 
any panacea can be discovered for the maladies 
which are certain to beset it. The remedy must 
be found, as in the case of other ills, in know¬ 
ledge, patience, and skill. The improvements 
suggested by reformers who have mastered 

the facts of the case, or grasped the end in view, 
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cannot but be illasoi^, and are often in a high 
degree mischievous. The agitation, for instance, 
which for some years has been directed against the 
Productive Public Works by persons ignorant of 
the real position and results of those undertakings, 
would, if it had succeeded, have indefinitely post¬ 
poned the effectual alleviation of the sufferings of 
millions ; and even as it is, the delay which has 
been occasioned will involve large additional outlay 
and an unnecessarily prolonged exposure of large 
tracts of country to drought and famine. The same 
sentence must be pronounced on many projects of 
reform put forward by writers who have not studied 
the past history of the country, and who do not 
realize the complicated structure of the organism 
with which they are dealing, or the obscure processes 
by which its present stage of development has been 
attained. In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to direct attention to those improvements which 
bear the warrant of sagacious and experienced 
administrators as possible, safe, and likely to be 
practically nsefuL 


The principal facts bearing on the economic con¬ 
dition of the people of India, and the administrative 
questions involved in the government of the country 
and discussed in the following pages, may be 
summarized as follows ;— 

The terrhories of the Indian G-ovemment comprise 
an area of 85;3,000 square miles, with a population 
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of 184 millions. IVo States, Mysore and Berar, 
■wMcli are, for different reasons, liekT 
tbebitobt. fQj. Native Governments and 

b.A. o. 

governed as Britisli territory, add an area 
of 47,000 square miles, and a population of about 
7 millions. The area, accordingly, for ■which direct 
administration has to be provided is 900,000 square 
miles, with a population of 191 millions. 

In addition to this, indirect control is exercised 
over a large number of native States, in some 
instances through the immediate supeiiiitendenco 
of the Government of India, in others by that of 
the local Government to which they are contiguous. 
The area thus superintended is ahont 575,000 
square miles, with a population estimated at 49 
millions. Of these the Government of India has 
under its immediate superintendence States with 
an aggregate population of 29-| millions : the States 
superintended by the Punjab Government have a 
population of millions, those attached to Bom¬ 
bay and Madras 7 and Sj millions respectively. 
Bengal superintends native States with populations 
aggregating millions, the Central Provinces a 
million. 

The above, vdth the Ikench and Portuguese 
possessions, aggregating 1,200 square miles, and a 
population of three-quarters of a million, make 
up the 1,481,000 square miles of area, and the 241 
millions of the population of India. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the Government of 
India has to provide direct administration for 191 
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POPnl.ATION. 


millioiis, who are permanently or temporarily its 
subjects, and indirect control for 60 millions of the 
subjects of more or less dependent States. 

Of the populations immediately under our rule, 
Bengal has an area about the same as that of France, 
200,000 square miles, but its population 
is 66 millions against the 87 millions of 
France, and falls short only by 9 millions of that 
of European Eussia ; Madras has an area of 140,000 
square miles, one-sixth greater than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but its population is 3 millions 
less; the North-West Provinces with Oudh, and the 
Punjab, have each an area of 105,000 square miles, 
about half the size of France, but the population of the 
one, 42 millions, equals that of Germany, and of the 
other, 17 milHons, that of Spain. Bombay with 
Scinde has a population about the same as Spain, and 
an area rather larger than that of the United Eing- 
dom. The Central Provinces have an area of about 
two-thirds, with a populatipn of about a quarter of 
that of the United Kingdom. 

As compared with one another, the population of 
Bengal is twice that of Madras, four times that 
of Bombay with Sindh, half as large again as the 
Noi’th-'Western Provinces, with Oudh, and about 
four times that of the Punjab. 

By far the largest proportion of the inhabitants 
is agricultural, either living exclusively by the soil, 
or eking out the earnings of other em- 
ployments by the produce of the land 
they till, or as agricultural labourers. 
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The following is an estimate of the different employ¬ 
ments of the adult male population 


Employment;. 


Profossional, moluding Govomment 
service . • • - *. 

Douieslio „ . . . 

AgricuHiural . . • • 

Commercial * • • . • 

In duB trial. 

Labotirors . ... 

Independent and non-produotivo . 


j Per cent. 

Bsi’imatcd .Number 
. of Adiilt Maleo. 

■j— , - 

1 8-6 

2,232,000 

W W 000 

1 ■ ^ 

t 66*2 

34,844-,000 

1 6-2 

3,224,000 

1 13‘1 

8,122,000 

1 12‘3 

1 7,626,000 - 

3'4 

1 2,108,000 

1 

' 100 

■ 62,000,000 


In addition to the 34| millions of adult males 
returned as agricultiiral, there are large numbers 
of women and children similarly employed ; and 
the 7J millions of labourers are almost wholly 
agricultural. On the whole, it is probable that 90 
per cent, of the rural and 80 per cent, of the total 
population of the country is closely connected with 
the laud. The significance of this great excess of 
the agricultural class over every other is brought out 
by comparing it with the state of things in England, 
where in 1871 the population was thus 
divided:— 


C.N. 11. 


Profeesioiial 
Domestic 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Industrial 

Indefinite (including million children not em 
ployed in productive occupations) 


684,000 

5,905,000 

815,000 

1,667,000 

6,137,000 

1 8,512,000 


Returning to the Indian Table, we find that 
of the 8| millions of adult males in the “ com¬ 
mercial ” class, 2} millions are returned as “ mer- 
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cluixits and shopkeepers ” ; a quarter of a million 
as “ money-lenders and bankers.” Of the indus- 
' trial classes, the workers in dress fabrics number 
SJ millions of adult males; workers in metals and 
potters, I j million. In the “ non-producti've ” class, 
a million “ beggars or paupers ” represent the 
numbers dependent in ordinary times on the charity 
of the public. These three classes, potters, weavers, 
and beggars, with the labourers, are the most 
necessitous, and are the first to succumb to 
famine. They number 13 millions of adult males 
and represent a population of 40 millions, or 
about one-fifth of the entire population. The next 
class above these is that of the small tenants, 
whose general condition and capacity to bear tbe 
strain of famine is little superior to that of the 
labourers. 

The population is, as a rule, extremely dense. 
The ratio to area taken over the entire country is 
211 to the square mile, and somewhat 
Population. i 0 gQ than one, persoii. to cach cultivated 
acre.* In some parts, however, the ratio is fax' 
higher, 468 to the square mile in Oudh, 397 in 
Bengal, and 378 in the North-West Provinces. 
But even these ratios, high as they are, would 
be higher hut for the existence in each Province 
of large areas of mountain or desert. 
In each Province there are districts 

* Ill Ireland there is a population of 5i millions on an area of 15^ 
milHona of acrofl—12^ millions pasture, and 3 millions crops. The-.Indian 
ratio approaches that of the United Kingdom, 3millions of people to 
47J- muiiona of acres under crops or pasture. 






INOBBASB OB POPULATION. 

mth more than 500 inhabitants to the square 
mile. 

Of the rate of increase sufficient materials do not 
exist for forming a trustworthy opinion. In two 
Rai® OF instances in which a census was held, at 
potti AwVr interval of five years in the one case 
and seven in. the Other, an increase of 
one-third per cent, and one-half per cent, was 
ascertained. In other instances, where exceptional- 
causes were at rvork, a much larger local increase is 
believed to have resulted. Two things, however, are 
certain. On the one band, there are powerful social 
and religious influences at work prompting in the 
direction of early marriages, and counteracting the 
prudential check on the increase of population; 
though there is no evidence to show whether the I’ace 
is more or less prolific in consequence of the habits 
thus produced. 

On the other hand, destructive agencies of 
a very powerfid character, acting 
over very wide areas, are constantly 
at work. The death-rate for the whole country is 
pronounced by experts to be certainly not less than 
36 per millo, and in many to^vn^ it 
has been known to be as high as 70, 
80, or even 100 per mille. The outbreak of an 
epidemic has been known to send the annual death- 
rate of a whole district rrp from 40 per mille to 
118 per mille, and the death-rate of a 
whole Province for the year froia 23 to 
46 pier mille, involving an increased 
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EPIDEMIdS aUD famines. 

mortality of 924,000 on a population of 42 millions. 
Cholera and small-pox are frequently, and fever 
almost continually at work. 

Famines, too, have no doubt exercised some 
effect on the increase of the population. The 
famine of 1876-78, according to the estimate 
of the Commission, increased the normal deaths 
of the entire country for tlie period of its 

duration by about 40 per cent., and it is possible 
that the famines of the last 30 years 
may have added nearly 2 per cent, 

to the death-rate of the whole period. 
On the other hand, I am not aware that there 
are any means of judging how far in India 
the facts bear out the view of Malthus, that 
the consequent rebound in the birth-rate pre¬ 

vents this cause from permanently affecting the 
population. 

As, however, the human race is capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of increasing at a rate 

A s 466 doubles a population in 25 

'■ years, we must be prepared, whenever 
the circumstances become in any degree favour¬ 

able, owing to an increase in the means of sub¬ 
sistence or the diminution of destructive agencies, 
to find a material addition to the existiag 
numbers. Supposing, for instance, that owing to 
the curtailment of epidemics, the present death- 
rate of 36 per millo were reduced to 25 per mille, 
n jss there would be 5 millions of deaths 
instead of 7 millions in every year, a 
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saving which, as the same causes would probably 
induce increased fecundity, would speedily make a 
sensible impression on the total population. The 
experience of the army and jails where the 
mortality has boen reduced to a much greater 
extent, suggests that these two millions of deatlis 
arise from causes that are, in one sense, preventable- 
bad and insufficient food, and generally unsanitary 
conditions of life. As some of these conditions are 
being year by year improved, and some destruc¬ 
tive agencies, e.g. the devastation of provinces by 
invasion or intertribal war, have been wholly re¬ 
moved, it is almost inevitable that there should he 
hereafter an increase of population and increased 
jnessure on the means of subsistence, which will 
have to be met in one of two ways, either by some 
corresponding increase in the means of subsistence 
or by those stern remedies—“ want, misery, and 
disease,” which nature applies to a redundant 
. population. 

The people live almost exclusively on the 
Pooj>. staple grains: in Bengal, Orissa, 

and ilie eastern parts of central India, 
rice is the staple : out of 66 millions in Bengal and 
Assam, 46 millions are rice-eaters; in Madras 10 
milhons out of 31. This proportion declines else¬ 
where to 10 per cent, in the North-West, and 6 per 
cent, in the Punjab. In the parts of the country 
where rice is not the staple food, the poorer classes 
live on various millets, grown in the rainy sbason, 
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and the richer on rice and wheat. All classes make 
use of pulses for the sake of the nitrogenous matter 
in which the cereal grains are deficient. Vegetables, 
and with the poorest classes wild herbs and weeds, 
form aii important part of the national diet. Moham¬ 
medans generally supplement their vegetable food 
with small quantities of meat, and the lower classes 
of Hindus eat flesh other than that of horned cattle, 
wherever opportunity offers. Fish also is a favourite 
food on the coasts and in other favourable localities. 
The main food, however, of the people, consists of 
the cereal crops, the existence of which depends 
on the sufficiency and timeliness of the 
rainfall. 

The total cultivated area is 197 millions of 
acres. Of this, 29 millions, or nearly 

OtrLUlVATED . . 

AKi> issiGATEB 16 pcr ceut., are irrigated, the pro- 

AKJSA. , • r. . 

portion varying Irom 80 per cent, in 
Sindh to 32 per cent, in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces with Oudh, 26'2 in the Punjab, 6 per 
cent, in the Central Provinces, 1'8 in Bengal 
and Bombay, and 1-6 in Berar. Of the irri¬ 
gated area 8 millions are irrigated by the higher 
class of works, 12 millions by wells, and the 
balance by tanks, ponds, inundation, streams, 
some of which are highly precarious sources of 
supply. 

The distribution of the cultivated and irrigated 
pRoroiiTKiN IN area among the diflerent provinces is 
R shown in the following table. • 
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Province. 

Ai'ca 

ordinarily 

oultivatod. 

A.,rea 

ordinarily 

Pei’-oentiHTO 
of tei:gation. 
to oultivctlou. 

Punjab 

♦ Acres. 
21,000 

** Acres. 
5,500 

26'2 

North-Western Provinces and Ondh 

36,000 

11,500 

32‘ 

Bengal 

54,500 

1,000 

770 

1*8 

Central Provinces . 

15,500 

6* 

Berar .... 

6,500 

100 

l“t> 

Bombay .... 

24,500 

450 

1*8 

Sindh .... 

2,250 

1,800 

7,300 

80' 

Madras . . . 

32,000 

23* 

Mysorti , . . . 

6,000 

800 

16* 

Total 

197,250 

29,220 

14*8 


* 000’s omitted. 

This area may he compared with 47j million 
acres, which comprise the total acreage 

COMPAMgON „ , 

wra United Under crops, hai’e lallows, ana per- 
uai) M. manent pasture in the United King¬ 
dom, lOf millions of which are under com crops, 
4 | millions under green crops, 61 millions under 
clover and rotation grasses, and 24| millions under 
permanent pasture. 

Permanent pasture and rotation grasses form 
no part of the Indian agricultural system, the forage 
being supplied from pasturage on waste lands, and 
the straw of the corn crops. 

■ The total cultivated area of British India is thus 
more than four times the total area under tillage or 
pasture in tlie United Kingdom, and the estimated 
area of food crops in India, 170 millions of acres, 
is about sixteen times the corn-crop area of the 
United Kingdom. 

The character of the climate is such that failures 
DttotTGHTs ANi.> of rainfall, . involving inoie or less 
complete destruction of the crops, occur 














DBOTjaHTS AND FAMINE. 
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in some part of tho country or other in ahout 
two out of every nine years. ■ As one-twelftli of 
the population, or 20 millions, are on, the average 
affected on each occasion, the result may be 
approximately described as equivalent to a famine 
extending over the entire country twice in little more 
than a century. Of the twenty-one visitations of 
this nature which have occurred in the last 110 
years, eight have been intense, nine less acute, 
while four do not rank above severe scarcities. 
Excluding Bengal, where the average intervals are 
far-longer, each of the other provinces is visited 
by severe famine every eleven or twelve years. 
Famines of the severest type may be expected about 
twice in a century. The famine of 1876-78, on 
the whole the most serious of the century, extended 
in 1877 to an area of 200,000 square miles, with 
a population of 36 millions, corresponding in both 
respects pretty nearly to France; while in 1878 
its effects were felt, though in a less intense 
degjeo, over another area of 152,000 square miles, 
with a population of 22 millions, in Upper India. 
Judging from this famine, the Commissioners estimate 
a population of 30 millions as the largest ever 
likely to be simultaneously affected with severe 
famine. 

The average out-turn of food grains is estimated 
in the Punjab, over the cultivated 
aqmotctubal total area, at eleven bushels per acre, 
sixteen bushels on the irrigated 
acre. In the North-West Provinces the 
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avevago out-tnrn of food grains is estiinatod to bo 
thirteen bushels per acre; in Bengal the ont-tiirn is 
believed to be about the same 5 in the Gential 
Provinces the out-turn is reckoned at eight bushels 
per acre; in Berar six bushels; in Bombay, in 
which the range is very large from the fertile 
plains of Gujerat to the bare and often rainless high¬ 
lands of the Deccan, the average may be put at 
seven bushels. In Madras and Mysore the rate is 
believed to bo about eleven bushels. Applying these 
rates to the 166J millions of food-crop acres, and the 
27| millions of acres under non-food crops, we, get 
the following results: 

Estimate of the AgriouHwal Ont-tnrn in each I’l-OTinoe, the gross 
value, the oonsuiWijtibn in food, seed grain, forage and wastage, 
and the resulting siaplns of food grain twailablo for exportation 
and storage. 

R. 60 & na.] OOO's omitted. 


Province. 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Food 

Crop 

Area. 

' Punjah 

17,600 

Acres. 

18,500 

hr. W* .Provinces 

41,000 

31,450 

and Oudli. 
Bengal 

60,000 

d8,000 

Central Provinces 

8,200 

12,000 

Berar . 

2,250 

3,700 

1 Bombay 

16,000 

21,500 

[ Madras 

1 31,000 

26,000 

1 Mysore 

1 5,000 

6,100 

Burnnali 

1 


1 Total . 

1 

1 181 ,350 

1 166,260 

1 


Out. 
t\ira of 
Food. 

Area 

Ttnclor 

Non¬ 

food 

Crop. 

Value at .i’5 
per ton for , 
Food, and 
per aero 
for Non-food. 
Crops. 

Ordi- 
nary 
Con-, 
suaip- 
; tion. 

Sur¬ 

plus. 

Tons. 

.Acres. 


Tou.s. 

Tons. 

1 5,330 

2,500 

84.150 

4,710 

620 

1 11,230 

5,200 

71,750 

.10,570 

660 

» 17,100 

6,080 

103,600 

15,900 

1,200 

» 2,750 

2,600 

21,250 

2,450 

300 

) 620 

2,800 

11,500 

640 

80 

1 4,500 

5,600 

39,000 

4,150 

350 

) 8,600 

2,600 

60,000 

7,660 

910 

) 1,500 

500 


1,285 

' 215 


— , 



.800 

) 61,630 

27,680 

331,160 

47,165 

5,165 


From this it would appear that, assuming the 
food-crop of Burmah and Assam to be 21^ millions 
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of tons, the total food out-turn must be about 54 
millions of tons, and the annual surplus of food 
about 5 million tons. In the famine of 1876-77, 
affecting a population of 36 millions, the crops 
are computed to have fallen short of 
the average out-turn by 6 millions of 
tons, and of the amount necessary for the food, 
at the ordinary rates of consumption, of the popu¬ 
lations affected, by nearly 6 millions. This crop 
loss was spread more or less over three years; but 
it may be said roughly that the famine swept away 
nearly one ninth part of the food-produce of one 
ordinary year. The usual export of grain is some¬ 
thing between 1 million and million of tons, 
rice being about 1 million, and wheat 
ranging between 60,000 and 326,000 

tons. There would appear, therefore, in ordinary 
years to be about 4 millions of tons of food grain 
available for storage: but it must be remembered 
that there is seldom or never a year when there 
is not a crop failure in some part or 
cwSeKAt'pRo- other. The out-turn sliowir above does 
Dooffi. course, represent the whole of 

the produce of the country. Straw 
and fodder, fish, eggs, poultry, cattle, milk, 
hides, horses, dairy and forest produce, add 
enormously to the resources of the agricultural 
population, though the proportions contributed 

by each would vary in the different parts of 
the country. In the Punjab a very experienced 
authority, Mr. Justice T. H. Thoniton, in an 

2 



elaborate ealenlation,* has estimated the anTinal 
valiia of the stock, dairy and forest produce 
of the Province, as worth not less than .12 
millions sterling. This would imply an addition 
of more than a third to the gross value of the 
crops, and, if the same ratio were applicable to 
the rest of the country, would add more than a 
hundred millions to the value of the gross agri¬ 
cultural out-turn. 

All the above yield-rates are, it will be ob¬ 
served, extremely low as compared 

Lowkess op , » ..4 ^ 

PKK8BNT YiEto- With couBtues where scientific agricnl- 
ture exists, and a vast future resource 
is here apparent. Assuming the present average 
yield in India to be about' 11 bushels per acre, 
or 17 bushels per acre below that of England, 
the additional food available, supposing tho 

standard of cultivation to be raised to that of 
England, would be 2,890 milhons of bushels, or 
, enough, at seven bushels per head, for the annual 
consumption of an additional population of 410 
millions. 

Most villages in every part of India have some 
waste land used for grazing cattle, 

AVATEABLE 11*1 /* .. 

Wabtjs Lands, and which are from time to time 
utilized for cultivation. In some Pro¬ 
vinces there are, besides these, considerable tracts 
of unoccupied land, available for immigrant settlers. 
In the Punjab 30,000 square miles are returned as 
cultivable waste, of which 9 or 10 millions of acres 

* Is India really on the o'oad to Banhm^tcy f by T. H. Thornton. 
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are situate in the Doabs of the great rivers, ivith 
special facilities for irrigation, and in fact need¬ 
ing nothing but a population to justify the under¬ 
taking of iax-ge irrigation schemes. Similar tracts 
are available in Scinde to the west and in the plains 
of Hissar to the east. In the North-West Provinces 
there is no room for any large extension of the culti¬ 
vated area beyond the 51,000 square miles now 
cultivated, such small margin of cultivable waste 
as exists either belonging to the villages, or being 
situated unfavourably as to soil, climate, or rainfall. 
In Bengal 85,000 miles, out of an area of 144,000, 
are estimated as under cultivation; but the margin, 
to a large extent, is either mountainous country or 
unhealthy jungle, or soil which it would be difficult 
and costly to reclaim. In Behar and Central 
Bengal it may be said that no cultivable margin 
exists. In Assam and Burmah, however, there is 
a great’ scope for additional cultivation In the 
former Province only 7,500 square miles are culti¬ 
vated, and 18,000 believed to be cultivable waste; 
in the latter, out of a total area of 87,000 square 
miles, only 5,000 are cultivated and 37,000 believed 
to be cultivable waste. In these two Provinces 
there is, accordingly, an area (55,000 square miles) 
five times as large as Belgium, in which a redun¬ 
dant population might be accommodated. Another 
and more accessible field for immigration exists in 
the Central Provinces, where, out of a total area of 
114,000 square miles, 80,000 are cultivated, and 
40,000 believed to be cultivable. 

2 * 
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In Bombay there is no considerable tract avail¬ 
able for immigration, though there is room for a 
gradually expancling population: 50,000 square 
miles constitute the revenue-paying portion of 
the Presidency out of a total of 70,000; of those 
38,000 are cultivable, and 86,000 occupied, though 
only 30,000 are in actual cultivation. In Madras, 
60,000 square miles out of a total area of 130,000, 
belong to tl\e permanently-settled zemindaris, and 
nothing accurate is known about them. Of the 
other portion of the Province 35,000 square miles 
are cultivated, and 10,000 square miles believed 
to he cultivable, though, in many cases, inferior 
in quality of soil. 

To sum up, it may be said that there are certain 
'districts in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
Oudh, and in one or two instances 
in the Punjab, where the population 
may he regarded as excessive, and where 
there is no room for any expansion except by superior 
cultivation. In the rest of the empire there is, as 
a rule, some room for expansion in the reclamation 
of the village waste lands, though this will interfere 
with the gr.a 7 .ing, and would necessitate stall-feeding 
if carried to any, large extent. In Assam and Burma 
there is a great scope, so far as area is con¬ 
cerned, for immigration, and, nearer home, in 
the Punjab and Central Provinces, , there are 
tracts of country in which a population might be 
settled with little necessary change of climate, 
food, or mode of life. In Bengal and Madras 
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there are available tracts, though not of so inviting 
a character either as to soil or climate. 

We have next to consider the numbers of the 
How wif various classes interested, as landlords 

Land If. nm>. or tenants, in the soil. In Bena-al, 

J, lU to ^ 

the greater portion of the land is held 
by 130,000 landowners, who hold the land of 
Government conditionally on payment 
, of a fixed revenue. Their rental is 

returned at 1113,000,000. 

Under these come a large class of intennediary 
landlords, enjoying various subordinate interests in 
the soil, and sometimes extending through a long 
chain of holders. Of these intermediary estates there 
are 724,000; of the whole number, more than 
620,000 are of a rental below 1110. 

Below this great superstructure of proprietary 
or quasi-proprietary interest, comes the ryot class, 
the actual occupants and tillers of the soil, num¬ 
bering nearly ten million holdings:— 

Tenants paying Rupees. 

• rent over .... 100 . . 25,241 

Ditto from . . 50 to 100 . . 119,617 

Ditto . . 20 to 50 . . 682,353 

Ditto . . 5 to 20 . . 2,789,409 

Ditto under . ... 6 . . 6,136,264 

Total .... 9,752,884 

Of these a proportion, the numbers of which are 
occuPAscy ascertained, enjoy certain privileges 
riguis. fixity of tenure and limit of rent. 
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which exist, in one form or another, in every part 
of India, and are described generally as “ occupancy 
rights,” 

In the Punjab 48J millions of acres, or 90 per 

Punjab. Cent, of the area, are held by 38,000 

B. 116 . village communities; 2| millions of acres, 
or 5 per cent., by 1,700 large proprietors, and 
million by • grantees of Government. Under these 
various proprietors, 10 millions of acres, or 44 per 
cent, of the cultivated acreage, are held by tenants 
who number about If millions. Of these, 30 per 
cent, have occupancy rights, and hold 6 to 8 acres ; 
more than a million are tenants at will. 

In the North-West Provinces 90 per cent, of the 
total area is held by village communities, 

NoKTif-W estern , . ■ 

pbovinces. 3 per cent, by large proprietors. Under 
these come a large class of tenants, 41 
per cent, of the cultivated area being held by 1| 
millions of occupancy tenants, with holdings averaging 
6 acres. Tenants at will, numbering 1,200,000, with 
holdings averaging 4 acres, occupy 31 per cent, of the 
cultivated area; only 28 per cent, of the cultivated 
area, accordingly, is occupied by the actual pro¬ 
prietors. 

In Oudh the landlord class is far more predomi- 
obbh. nant; the large proprietors occupy 59 per 
cent, of the total area, and the village 
communities only 36 per cent. There are two million 
tenants, all of whom, with an insigniticant exception, 
are tenants at will, and hold on an average about 8 
acres. 
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la the Central Provinces, with 16| millions of 
' .i,, eultivated acres, there are 28,000 pro- 

iMic'™*'' pOetary families, tiie representatives for 

the most part, of the founders of the vil¬ 
lage, or recognized a$ such by the British Q-oyem- 
gnent. Under these are various classes of tenants : 
first a small body of old and privileged holders, about 
15,000 in number, with rights little short of pro¬ 
prietorship; next, a class of 150,000 occupancy 
tenants, ■with assured rights, and with holdings 
averaging nearly 20 acres; then comes a class of 
occupancy tenants, numbering 121,000, whose pri¬ 
vileges are less secure, and v/hose holdmgs average 
about 16 acres; the last; and largest class is that 
of the tenants at will, ' 469,000 in number, with 
hoidiugs, on the average, of 14 acres. 

• In the rest of India, two-thirds of Madras, and 
in the Bombay Presidency the holdings are for the 
most part direct from Grovernment, and land¬ 
lordism is the exception instead of the rule, 
i There is, however, an important part 

w^iaubas. of the Madras Presidency, 60,000 square 
miles, which was permanently settled 
on the Bengal system, and where, accordingly, large 
proprietors, subject to a fixed revenue, are practically 
owners of the soil. Of the tenants on these estates 
little is' known, except that their position is ex¬ 
tremely precarious, and that circumstances have 
led to their being in risk of sinking to tenants at 
will. 

In those parts of the Madras Presidency where 
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the Permanent Settlement is not in force, the 
mabkas. ' bullions of occupants who hold direct of 


R. 111. 


(rovemment are thus distributed 



Government Byots, 

Knmbei*. 

Avej.’;:ig'e 

Assesa.ment. 

Paying ovei* Kg, 1,000 . . . . . 

„ 500 to Rs. 1,000 . 

„ „ 260 „ 600 . . . 

’ }> j) 100 ,, 250 , . . 

)> 60 ,, 100 . . , 

30 „ 60 . 

. 51 )t 10 ,, 30 * , * 

Paying under Ba. 10 

J oinfc Tenanoieg . . 

Total 

40i: 

1,399 

6,288 

31,737 

79,085 

121,653 

465,716 

2,251,750 

445,185 

Est. 

1,557 i 
676 ■■ 

332 

142 

68 

37 
■ 17 

4 ■ 
/17 

2,3^)2,064 

16 


In Bombay there' is no class of large proprietors 
Bombay, corresponding to the ^eminJars of Bengal 
fi. 123. Madras: there are million of 

occupants holding under Govemm.ent, distributed in 
the following proportions 


Government Holdings; 

Niimbox*. 

Holding over 1,000 acres . . , . . . 

„ .500 to 1,000 acres . , 

200 „ 500 „ ... 

„ 100 „ 200 ,, 

.. 50 „ 100 „ . . . . 

20 „ 50 „ : . , . . 

10 „ 20 „ . . . 

It 5 „ 10 ,, . , . ' , 

Holding nnder 6 acres . . . . . 

Total .... 

. ' 233 . 

530 

4,872 

23,242 

86,906 

266,398 

249,096 

232,329 

505,071 

1,367,623 


It thus appears that there is in each province of 
AojiicDLTimAi, India a class of landowners, compara¬ 
tively few ill number, who occupy a dig- 


Classes. Large 
LanJ)OW.>'EK8. 

K. 1.10 to 123. 


nifled social position, enjoy, as a rule, 
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comparative afflxiencej and, in some instances, are , 
the possessors of enormous incomes. Almost the 
entire Province of Bengal is thus held. Two of 
the greatest Bengal zemindars have incomes of 
£210,000 and £400,000. In the Punjah 1,700 
large zemindars hold five per cent, of the total 
area ; the corresponding class hold filty-nine per 
cent, of the land in Oudh, and three per cent, 
in the North-West Provinces. In the Central 
Provinces there are 28,000 proprietary families who 
represent the landed gentry ; in Madras a third of the 
province is held by zemindars, who are the possessors 
of large territorial areas. In Bombay also there is a 
smaB landlord class. 

Below these (florae a vast mass of smaller 

ski,LMii In- soil; occupants who 

' TEKesTs. direct of the State, as the village 

communities of the Pimjab and North-West Provinces, 
and the ryots of Madras and Bombay, or who are 
tenants of a landlord as in Bengal and Oudh. Of 
these, the majority are on a very small scale ; 1| 
millions of ryots in Madras, more than half the entire 
number, pay an average revenue of eight shillings. 
In Bombay more than half the entire number 
hold less than ten acres. In Bengal a corre¬ 
sponding class of tenants, with rents at less than 
ten shillings, numbers more than six millions; in 
the Punjab and North-West Provinces, too, there are 
large bodies of tenants with liolclings averaging 
five or six acres. In Oudh the average is three 
acres. 



CONDITION OB' DANDED CLASSES. 

A great mass of evidence has been taken as to 
the general condition of these classes, 

CoKBmON OF , 

THE iVGincuL- and) amid mncli mat is 7ague and 

TURAT. OlASSES. ' , ' ♦ , i 

obscure, one or two points may be 
regarded as established. 

One is that in several parts of India agiicui-. 
turists may be regarded as substantially 
DraEituHOKs. prosperous. The irrigated villages of 
the Punjab and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, the 'well-watered and fertile 
tracts of East Bengal, the cotton districts of 
Berar and the Central Provinces, the rich deltas 
of the Cfivori, Kistna, and Grodavery, and the 
rice plains of Burma, are exempted, either by 
natural causes or artificial means, Iroin the risk of 
drought, and the agriculturists, on the whole, , are; 
well-to-do. 

On the other hand, where the climate is less 
propitious or the social relations are adverse, the 
general condition is unsatisfactory. The tenantry 
of Behar, for instance, is admittedly a resource¬ 
less and poverty-stricken class, a condition of things 
attributed by many good authorities to oppressions 
on the part of the landlords and the middlemen to 
whom their rights are often assigned ; in the 
southern tracts of tlie North-West Provinces there 
is exceptional distress, and the Bombay Deccan 
has become historical on account of an agricultural 
depression intense enough to result in a popular 
outbreak. 

Apart from these local differences the general 
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coHdition of the Indian agriculturist varies, to 
a large extent, with the circumstances of each 

thbItoian individuaL His personal wants are 
PisAbANT. jj^ig food, whcii pi’ices are at 

their normal rate and when he can aftord a full 
meal, costs him hrom 2d. to 3d. a day; * his clothes 
from 4,s. to lOs. a year; his property consists of his 
house, his cooking utensils, his cattle and ploughs, 
and, in the case of the well-to-do cultivator, a 
store of grain and the jewellery in which his cash 
savings are invested against the evil hour. Innu¬ 
merable instances in which the details of his lile have 
heen^collected and tabulated, establish notliiug further 
than that the varying conditions of soil, cHmate, 
tenure, and the character of the cultivator result in a 
corresponding variety of condition, from a solid com¬ 
petence to the extremest forms of poverty. A large 
fraction is indebted to the money-lender, who, as each 
new concession of the Government in the revenue 
assessment has given the cultivator a more valuable 
interest in the soil, has been .more ready to accept that 
interest as security for the advances, of which the less 
substantial members of the community are constantly 
in need.f Oftentimes the excessive numbers to 

■ Mr. Thornton monUons that in the Pniijab, where food is cheap, tho 
^ jail diblr—whioii is liberal, approved after years of experioiico, as Huftioiejit 
to maiptain the hardest labouring prisoners in health, so 
Itulia, that in :aine jails out of ten the death-rate is less than 
that of London—costs the (Toybrnmout less t.han £2 jwv 
annum, and cost tho agriculturol population about 35s* per head 

for adult males, and one-fifth less for women and half for obild,ion. 

t An analog’ouB reyult appears to have resulted in Ireland from tho 
coheesBion of a markotable interest to the tenants under the Irish land Act 
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be provided for on small holdings, indicate a state of 
things which can bo but little above 
extreme poverty: 14,000,000 of tenants in 
Bengal and Upper India occupy holdings 
which range from 8 to 6 acres. In the North-Western 
Provinces, families aggregating 820 people were found 
living on 330 acres. 

It is probable, moreover, thatiiM^ome respects 
the course of events, IRr the various 

SOJVIK OUA88E8 _ . , T -1 T n *!• 1 I 

wotisEOFB’changes introduced under xiritisii rule, 
mmtsmhY. result of making the 

struggle of life more acute and more desperate to 
particular classes than in former times, 
woor^l/irfus- Indigenous industries, such as weaving, 
salt-making, carrying by men or bullocks, 
have, in various instances, been ousted by 
superior European methods and products, and the 
classes concerned have no doubt suffered. The 19 
or 20 millions’ worth of cotton goods yearly imported 
must have displaced an appreciable amount of the 
native manulacture; while the altered and more 
peaceable condition of society has sent back into 
tlie civil community, and, practically, upon the 
land, thousands of men who formerly earned a 
living as soldiers of the State or retainers of the 


of 1870, in the form of a right to compensation for rlisturbance and 
improvemeiita. This interest has freqtionfcly been pawned, 

Landlords,, p. 90. 


Kitcliie’a Irtsh local banks and shopkeepers, and the vdebt time 


incurred was a serious aggravation of tbe distress arising 
from, the bad harvests of 1879. The farmer was, says Mr; Bitchio, “ in 
a wor^e position than bofoi'o 1870, when his iiiability to borrow protected 
him against debt.” 
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, powerful cWeftaius. This cause is mentioned as 
contributing to the depression of the Oudh Baj- 
poots. 

The gi'owth of individual right, again, may have 
contributed to make life harder to some 
Modern taFB. classes by loosening the bonds which 
united the various component fractions: of 
society into a homogeneous whole. Each class is 
more independent of each other, every aggregate 
is less closely combined, every individual more apt 
to disencumber himself of customary restrictions, and 
consequently to find lumself without the customary 
support which social association, in some form or 
other, used to give him. The servant is no 
longer an hereditary serf, but then he loses the 
occasional benefits of serfdom; the tenant is more 
and more exempt from any obligations to his 
landlord other than those contained in his lease * 
but, then, on the other hand, the landlord is 
more and more disposed to view the relation¬ 
ship between his tenant and himself as purely 
■ one of contract, and to drive the best bargain 
l^^e can. 

It has been remarked of Europe that “when 
every count and baron acted as an independent 
prince, and claimed the right of private war, among 
the endless evils of such a state of things, there 
was one countei'Vailiug good. The lord could not 
venture to oppress greatly men whom he expected 
to fpllovv him to battle. 'When the days of greater 
peace arid order came, the hand of the lord, who 
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was no longer a captain, came down far more heavily 
on subjects who were no longer bis soldiers.” This, 
no doubt, must be applicable to India; while the 
increasing numbers dependent on the soil render it 
far less necessary than of old for the landlord to 
consult the interests and wishes of those who till his 
laud. ■ . 

As regards the landowners, however, one s.atis- 
factory indication of their prosperity is 
m msD. afforded by the high and increasing prices 
which land commands in eveiy part of 
India, and by, the continued tendency of these prices 
to advance. A In the Punjab land, during the Sikh 
8 I *'6 cannot be said to have had any 

value at all except to the State, and even 
in 1862 it was a topic of congratulation that it 
commanded seven years’ purchase of the Government 
revenue; its average price for the last three years has 
been 27 years’ purchase. In the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces the price per acre is still higher: in Bengal 
land fetches from ,14 to ,£16 per acre : in Madras 
the minimum for unirrigated land is 28s., and the 
maximum £10 8s., while for irrigated lands the 
prices range from £2 12s. to £36 per acre. These 
prices appear to establish conclusively the lightness 
of the land revenue assessment and the increasing 
resources of the class from which purchasers at such 
rates are fortheomiug. 

On the whole, it may be said that the ,,^'eat mass 
of the occupants of the soil of India 
must be, from the smallness of their 


SmfMABY. 
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liolclings and the nBmbei*i3 who have to he supported 
on them, at the best of times hard pressed for 
the means of subsistence; that, in the case of ' 
a very large number in Bengal and Upper India, 
the hardships of their position are enhanced by 
the presence of a class of more or less exacting 
landlords, whose eagerness for an increased rental 
is favoured by the increased necessity of a growing 
population to find room on the soil: that habits 
of improvidence and traditional cnstoms of occa¬ 
sional extravagance, not nnfrequently destroy any 
chance there might be of a rise to greater 
comfort and security; that the almost universal 
practice of dependence on money-lenders has of 
late years entailed more serious consequences, 
owing, partly, to the larger and more assured 
interest in the soil, which the landowner enjoys 
under the British revenue settlement, and the 
better credit he thus obtains; and partly to the 
speedier, more exact,, and more efiectual procedure 
of the civil courts; that some of the conditions 
of modem life may have tended to enhance the 
difiieillti^9s of particular classes ; tliat though there 
can be no doubt that a large amount of wealth 
is heiug brought into the country, the increase of 
population, which is likely to be accelerated, will, 
in years to come, make a large demand on the 
resources so createdand that, as no consider¬ 
able outlets, other than in agricultural employ¬ 
ment, at present exist, the pressure on the soil 
and the peniiry of the less thrifty and capable 
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agi’iculturists, is likely, in tlie absence of some new 
fom of relief, to become still severer than at 
present. 

Hard, however, as the lot of the occupants 
of the soil must often be, it is certain that 
it is not the worst : below them is 
another social stratum, with whom 
the struggle for existence is still more severe. 
“Everywhere,” it has been said of Oudh/'' “in 
every hamlet, there is a residuum of half-clad 

starvelings, who have no cattle and no means 
of livelihood, save, perhaps, a tiny patch of spade- 
tilled land, and their labour, remunerated at the 
rate of 41b. of coarse grain or of three halfpence, 
or, at most, twopence farthing per day. And even 
this wretched employment is not to be procurable 
all the year round. How—underfed and almost 

unclothed as they are—they contrive to live 

through the cold nights of winter, which they often 
spend in field-watching to keep off thieves, human 
and others, is a standing maiwel.” The same 
description would, there is much evi- 
PdW8*'°Note, dence to show, apply equally to the 
^ class in every part of India, lit consists 

largely of the lowest castes, the tanner, the weaver, 
the sweeper, and is thus to a great degree shut off 
from the sympathies of the superior classes; 

it is recruited by the unfortunate cultivators 
who drop down to it in times of distress. 


^ Irwiix’s Garden of India . 



THE INDIAN LABOUEEB. 

The labourer is sometimes a sort of family serf, 
sometimes liireil by the season or the job : he gets 
a wage ranging from 2tL to Ad. per clay, or, in other 
cases, three or four shiilinga a month, with or with- . 
i out a meal. In harvest-time^ he gets a higher rate, 
sometimes 12Ib. or 141b. of grain per day, which 
enables him, with the other resources of extreme 
poverty, to eke out a subsistence during the I’est 
of the year. He is generally paid in kind, and 
thus the advance of prices affects him hut little. 
In parts of Bengal, it is said that he has been 
able to force up the rate of wage, and in the 
Central Provinces a similar movement is reported 
to be on foot; but, as a general rule, he is ab¬ 
jectly poor and rcsourceless, living from hand to 
mouth, and certain to sink, unless rescued by 
some external aid, at the first touch of additional 
pressure. 

Passing next to matters of administration, w'e come 
to consider the arrangements made for the government 
of the vast population, whose general social condition 
we have just reviewed. 

The country is protected from foreign aggression 
and internal disturbance by a European 
Ak5u' army of 65,000, and a native army of 

Polio*. about 125,000 men, a force partly neces¬ 

sitated by the existence in the native states of armies 
whose large numbers, aggregating 381,000, give 
them some degree of importance, despite their 
generally inferior discipline and equipment. Its 
net annual cost, irrespective of the loss by exchange, 

3 
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is 16J- millions. Civil order is satisfactorily main¬ 
tained by a Police Force of 168,000 men, 
Retobn. whose numbers vary in the dirtereBt 
provinces from a ratio of 1 in 2,315 of 
tlie population in Bengal to 1 in 1,169 in the Punjab, 
and 1 in 960 in Bombay. The cost to the Imperial 
revenues is about 2|' millions. The pay and pensions 
of officials, the Courts of Justice, Educa- 
Abministra- ” tion, the maintenance of Medical Otiicers 
and European Chaplains, the balance due 
on some unremunerative departments such as the 
Post Office, and other administrative expenses, 
bring up the total civil charges to 13| millions. 
The net interest charge on the ordinary public 
debt, that is the debt other than that incurred for 
productive public works,* is 8f millions. The or¬ 
dinary public works of the country, roads, public 
buildings, &c., cost 4| millions. The net loss by 
V,Vchange has risen from J163,0G0 in 1868-69 to 
more than 3 millions in 1879-80,. Till recently the 
Productive Public Works have, since 1868-69, in¬ 
volved an annual net revenue expenditure, for interest 
and maintenance, of between 1 and 2 millions; they 
have now, however, become a source of profit. The 
total net normal expenditure, military and civil, is 
about 42 millions. 

To meet this the Government has, as everywhere 
the chief and in many parts of the 
Rbvbnim. Qjj2y landlord, a net 

rental of between 18 and 19 millions Irom the 
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land. The land pays another 21 millions in the 
shape of various iocai imposts, summarised as 
“ Provincial Bates.” The sale of opium gives a net 
profit, varying between 6 and 8| millions. Salt yields 
7 millions net, customs duties 2 millions, stamps 
3 millions. Assessed taxes, under various forms, 
have yielded as much as 2 millions net in 1870—71, 
but were dispensed with from 1873—74 to 1870-77; 
since their re*imposition, in the shape of a license 
tax on tracers, in 1877-78, their maximum yield was 
J863,000 in 1878-79; as at present adjusted they 
produce a net half-million, Minor items bring up 
the net revenue to a total varying between 44 and 
46 millions. There is thus a substantial normal 
surplus, liable of course to disappear under extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure, such as war or famine, the 
latter charge rising to nearly 4 millions in l«73-74, 
and 51 in 1877-78. The Financial system will be 
examined more at length in the ensuing chapter: 
at present it will be sufficient to observe that under 
it a cliange of the most momentous description has 
been effected in the position and prospects of the 
country. 

Besides the ordinary civil administration, the 
maintenance of peace, public safety and 
order, the repression of crime, and the 
woEKB. litigation, the Government 

has been engaged, especially of late years, in supply¬ 
ing throughout the whole of India the necessary 
appliances of a civilised country. Koads, courts, 
prisons, barracks, hospitals, have absorbed 61 millions 

3 * 



PBODUCmK PUBLIC WOBKa. 

in the last thirteen years. In addition to this, the 
Government has, partly by a system of guarantee 
to railway shareholders, and partly out of funds 
supplied from ordinary revenue or borrowed under 
a scheme initiated in 1868, procured the invest¬ 
ment of about 125 millions in railways, 
PitomicxivK and of 2 O 7 I- millions in canals. The 

r* [JULIG ^VORKS ^ 

.RAiLWArs AND projects thus carried out are described 
ni48*&6i4. as “Productive Public Works.” The 
result has been the construction of 
about 9,000 miles of railway, and the irrigation, 
by superior works, of about eight millions of acres. 
The financial result to the Government, while these 
works were in construction, was necessarily a heavy 
charge for interest and working expenses, amount¬ 
ing for some years to more than two millions 
annually. The scheme is now so far developed that 
the net profits of the completed portion more than 
suffice to defray the interest on the entire sum 
embarked. During the year 1880-81 the net receipts 
earned by 123 millions invested in railways are 
estimated at millions, or rather more than 5 per 
cent. The net receipts earned by 20^ 
millions invested in irrigation are esti¬ 
mated at 1|- million, or about 6 per 
cent. These returns will unquestionably improve 
considerably, as the uncompleted parts of the 
project come into work, and the people become 
moi*e familiar with the advantages thus brought 
within their reach, both by canals and railways. 
In the North-Western Provinces, where the system is 


FlNA^NOIAh. 
Besixts. 
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more developed than in most parts of India, 1| mil¬ 
lions of acres were irrigated in 1879-80 
in"S%w°p. at a net profit on the capital employed 
k. 143 . more than 8J per cent. 

The benefits conferred on the community by 
these works are far greater than the 


TO 
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profit earned for the State. In 1879, 
8 millions of tons of goods and 43 
millions of passengers were carried by .rail,—numbers 
which, though insignificant when compared with the 
563 millions of railway passengers of the United 
Kingdom, have an obvious connection with the ever- 
increasing commercial activity of the country. The 
crops raised under canals in 1877-78 in the Punjab, 
North-West Provinces, and Madras, and, to a large 
extent, rescued by them from destruction, are esti¬ 
mated to have been worth 15 or 16 millions sterling, 
in several instances more than repaying in a single 
season the entire capital outlay on the work in 
question up to date. 

' The progress of these undertakings has been 
attended by a commercial development of extra¬ 
ordinary importance. During the continuance of the 
Company’s monopoly the trade between 
India and England was altogether insig¬ 
nificant, “ of little more importance than that between 
England and Jersey or the Isle of Man.” 

A. s. 67,1. habits of the Hindus were considered 

as unalterable, and as precluding the hope that 
they wculd ever be large consumers of European 
prodnoei 


Tbadis. 




In 1814 the Company’s Indian monopoly was r 


withdrawn, and an immediate development of tra,de 
ensued. The China Monopoly continued for twenty 
years longer, when the Company was 
* f 85 finally divested of its commercial character. 
Since that period the growth has been 
rapid and continuous, especially since the develop-, 
ment of the railway system. 

The following tables trace the increase of the 
Foreign Trade from about 18J millions in 1834-39 
to 122 millions in 1879-80:— 


[R. i)4.] Three O’a oiriitted. 


Quill- 

quenmal 

i’eriod. 

Anntjai< Impobts. 

/VNNUAIi Expobts. 

Total 

F’orolgu 

Trade. 

Mor-: ' 
chandise. 

TreaKuro. 

Total. 

Mfer- 

ohanclige. 

TcGaBure. 

Total. 



■ £ ■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

1884-39 

4,971 

2,845 

7,316 

11,073 

261 

11,823 

. 18,639 

1839-44 

7,691 

3,762 

10,453 

13,790 

463 

14.253 

24,706 

1844-49 

' 9,136 

3,073 

12.209 

15,675 

1,321 

u[m> 

29,205 

1849-54 

11,059 

4,793 

15.862 

19,023 

994 

20,017 

36,869 

1854-59 

15,577 

11,275 

26,862 

21,925 

923 

25,847 

52,099 

1859-64 

23,971 

17,093 

41,063 

42,147 

1,023 

43,170 

84,233 

1864-69 

3:1,697 

17,018 

49,315 

55,863 

1,802 

67,665 . 

106,980 

1869-74 

32,266 

8,265 

40,521 

66,286 

1,590 

67,826 

98,346 

187-4-79 

38,364 

9,858 

48,222 

00,325 

2,810 

63,135 

111,367 


The Foreign Trade of each year since 1874-75 


has been as follows :— 
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Sear. 

ANNTUAIi Impobtb. 

Annuajl Expobts. 

Total 

S'oreigB 

Trade. 

Mer¬ 

chandise. 

Treasure. 

Total, 

Bler- 

chandlse. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

- 

£ 

1874-76 

30.222 

8.141 

44,303 

60,359 

1,625 

57,984 

.102,347 

1875-76 

38,892 

6,301 

.44.193 

58,091 

2,200 

60,201 

104,-484 

187G-77 

37,441 

.11,436 

48,877 

01,014 

4,030 

65,044 

113,921 

1877-78 

41,464 

17,355. 

68.;819 

65,222 

2,211 

67,433 

120,252 

1878-79 

37,801 

7,067 1 

1 44,858 

60,938 

3,982 

64,92x,> 

109,778 

1879-80 

41,173 

11,656 1 

i 52,828 

1 ’ 

67,211 

2,035 

69,246 

122,074 
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There is also an important coasting trade, averaging 
about 41 millions sterling, and rising on occasion to 
68 millions. 

Of the Foreign Trade 61 per cent, is with the 
United Kingdom, 14 per cent, with China, and 
6 per cent, with France. On the 
foketon Thadb. whole, Indian exports are about 16 
millions in excess of the imports. The 
Indian exports to England, however, fall short by 
4| millions of the imports from England, there 
being 27J millions of the one to 32 millions of 
the other ; of the imports from England, 19 millions 
are cotton manufactures. In the case of other 
countries the exports are largely in excess: 12 
millions sterling worth of opium are sent to 
China, with the result that the imports from that 
country fall short by 10 millions of the exports 
to it ; France takes nearly 5 millions worth of 
merchandise, but sends back less than half a million ; 
the Straits Settlement takes 2|, and sends hack 1|-; 
the United States takes millions, and sends back 
only half a million. The proportion for Ceylon and 
Mauritius is much the same. The general excess of 
exports, it has frequently been explained, is the 
measure of the country’s indebtedness, and the close 
connection between the two is indicated by the fact 
that the total excess for the four years .1876-77 
to 1879-80, 61i millions, is within half a million* 

* Secretary of State's Drafts, £61,818,37^, 
jEfXcass Export=3 . . 81,266,315, 
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of the total of the Secretary of State’s drafts for the 
same period, those drafts Tepresenting the anntial 
payments which India has to make in England 
for interest on debt and the general expenses of 
administration. 

Of the 19 millions’ worth of “ cotton twist and 
manufactures,” 10| millions' worth are 

impoots. Kgj-ey” piece goods. The average of 

2| millions’ worth of “cotton twist” shows no 
tendency to increase, owing to the successful com¬ 
petition of the Indian mills. Of these, there are 68, 
with 12,000 looms and 1^ million of spindles, a 
feeble power, even as a beginning, to compete with 
the .2,579 cotton factories of England, 
with 63,000 power looms and 60 millions 
of spindles. After cotton, the principal imports are 
3| millions’ worth of metals, principally iron and 
copper; IJ million’s worth of liquors; ■woollen 
goods and sugar each £800,000. Eailway plant, 
silk goods, raw silk, each average three-quarters of 
a million, and salt and apparel half a million’s worth 
a-piece. 

Besides the 12 millions’ worth of opium sent 
to China, India exports 114 millions’ 

Inhian ^ . 

kxi‘orts. worth of raw cotton, 8 .millions 

worth of grain, 6| millions’ worth of oil 
seeds, 3J millions’ worth of jute, 3 millions’ worth 
of hides, 3 of indigo, 2^ of tea, IJ of coffee, and 
1 of wool. The dearth of all industrial enterprise 
other than agriculture is indicated by' the fact 
that only 6^ per cent, of the exports repre- 
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sent manufactured goods, 93 J being either raw 
Absence oe produce, or articles such as opium and 
which, though requiring manipula- 
tion, cannot be regarded as manufactures. 
Among the most promising fields for industrial enter¬ 
prise, the Famine Commissioners indicate the manu¬ 
facture and refining of sugar, the tanning 

CJTTJH 

iNDU^lTEIEfh of hides, the manufacture of fabrics of 

K .176 ' 

cotton wool and silk, the preparation of 
fibres and of tobacco, and the manufacture of paper, 
pottery, glass, soap, oils, and candles. The possi¬ 
bility of a rivalry with European countries in the 
production of iron has yet to be proved, though the 
raw material abounds in several parts of the country. 
India has also a great future resource in her coal¬ 
fields, and in the produce of her forests, as they are 
gradually brought under scioutific management. Of 
the financial prospects of the gold industry it would 
be premature to speak. 

It maybe useful to compare the progress of the 

PivooREss o» foreign trade of India with that of the 
Indian tbade. Uuited Kingdom 

Annual Aveeage .Foreign Trai).k of the TJniteu Kingdom. 

Milliou.'i Sfcerlitig’. 


Imports. 

32-0 


Exports. 

52'0 


18.16-20 

1871-78 . . . 367*0 ... 279*0 

Annual .Aveiiag.g Foreign Trade of India 
1834-39 . . . 7*3 ... 11*3 

1879-80 . . . 62-8 ... 69*2 


Total. 

84 

646 

“18*6 

122*0 


Thus British trade increased between seven and 
eight fold, in the sixty years from 1820 to 1880, and 
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the Indian trade nearly as much between the forty 
years from 1833 to 1880. There appears no reason 
to suppose that this rate of progress is likely to / 
receive any serious check: the famine of 1876-77 
was probably the severest strain that the country 
had ever undergone, but the Commissioners point out ■ 
that “the two years of drought have not diminished ■ 
in any great degree either the exporting or importing 
pow'er of the country, and that the general 
inbi^^Tkade. depression of trade which has affected 
all other parts of the world, is hardly 
apparent in the India Trade Eeturns.” Every year 
will add to the completeness of the Indian railway 
system, to the area available for commercial enter¬ 
prise, and to the habits by which opportunities of 
profit are turned to good account; and it hardly 
seems rash to expect that the progress hitherto 
achieved will be more than maintained hereafter. : ^ 






asr. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE OBJECT IN VIEW. 


. Having now reviewed in outline the main facts 
with which the rulers of India have to deal, we 
come to the question, What are the 
Bbmish All- duties of the English Government to- 

MrN.iaTRATION. , T ‘111 1 

wards a dependeBcy so sitnatecl, and 
what the definite objects to which its administration 
should tend ? We may leave aside, as beyond the 
limits of practical politics, the endless controversy 
to wliich the successive accretions of territory have 
given rise, and the moral grounds on which the 
conduct of British soldiers and statesmen in India 
' has been justified or condemned. There have been 
periods when the public feeling of England has 
run with passionate vehemence against a growth 
of empire, which was regarded as at once impolitic 
and unjust. But the results of a policy of deter¬ 
mined abstention proved that it was beyond the 
powers of stalecraft to occupy a portion of so dis¬ 
turbed an arena as India without being affected by 
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its commotions, and playing apart in the struggles 
of which it was the scene. It was inevitable that, 
in a chaos such as resulted from the dismemberment 
of the Moghul Empire, the Power with the firmer 
will, the stronger hand, the more ample resources, 
should, in tho long run, find itself in the ascendancy. 
Opinions will differ as to the moral aspect of the 
seTeral operations by which that ascendancy was 
obtained. Assuming, however, that the English 

nation has no intention of abandoning 

Maintbnaiice ... ,, 1-1. , 

OS oiTR its place on the world s stage, ceasing 
acthoiuh. G-reat Powers, and 

declining to accept the duties and responsibilities 
which the past has bequeathed to it, the first con¬ 
dition of our action must be to provide for the 
necessary maintenance of our sway,' to guard against 
invasion from without, and repress disorder within. 
The tide of conquest which has so often rolled 
through the Khyber Pass, and which, when the 
English appeared on the scene, had flowed over 
the country as far as Delhi, must be stayed : the 
wholesale la’wlessness which, under the later Moghuls, 
intrigue, personal ambition, the rivalries of sect, race, 
or faction, had engendered in every part of India, 
until the whole country was one great seramble for 
power or booty, must be efficiently repressed : England 
having undertaken the task of Empire, must be 
prepared to assert that other nations shall not take 
the sceptre out of her hands, nor her own subjects 
disobey it. 

When this has been secured, and subject to the 
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arrangements necessary for securing it, our other 


duties towards the inhabitants have 
to’ be considered. Several circumstances 


Omi Duty 

, TOWARDS THE 
\OOUNTRT. 


have tended to simplify this problem. 
In the tirat place, we have definitely abandoned 
the idea that the political connection 
M’TBmms England and India can be a source 
of direct gain either to any public body or 
to the English nation. This view, which was the 
natural consequence of the commercial origin of our 
action in the country, was not soon or easily given 
up. On the renewal of the Charter in 1793, the 
English Minister explained the grounds on which a 
permanent increase of surplus income might for the 
future be expected, and even specified the mode in 
which the surplus was to be expended in England.* 
Air the earlier policy of the Company and Go vernors- 
Generai was mainly governed by the necessity of 
providing an adequate return to its shareholders, 
who looked for their dividend just as the sharers 
in *any other commercial Investment. It was not 
till 1814 that the Company’s Indian monopoly 
was taken away; nor till 20 years afterwards 
■i &i Wra. IV. remains of its commercial 

®- character were removed. Twenty-four 

years later the complete recognition of our responsi- 


21 & 22. Vio. 

«. loe. 


bilities as a Government was emphasized 
by the transfer of the Company’s powers 


and obligations to the Crown. 
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DISlNTEGBATION OF SOOIETt. * ’ 

At present India pays nothing, and is expected to 
pay nothing, to the ruling power. The salaries of 
the officials, the interest on loans, the price of stores 
needed for the public service, make np a heavy 
annual payment. But it is all for value received; 
and as regards a great deal of it, it would not be 
difficult to show that India has much the best of the 
bargain.* In considering the adminiskation of the 
country, therefore, no other object but its welfare has 
to be taken into account. 

In the next place the community on which we have 
to act is, in one sense, in a favourable condition for 
extraneous action. VVe find, when we 
msiNraoBAiKD. look closely into the structure of Indian 
Society, that it is in many respects dis¬ 
integrated ; that the forces which hold its com¬ 
ponent parts together are weakenedand that 
influences which were at one time omnipotent, 
operate with less energy than of old. The whole 
country has been again and again over-run by 
hostile races and alien creeds, and its origiiial 
beliefs, tastes, and customs have passed through 
the assimilating process of foreign rule. The 
primitive religion, which even Menu speaks of as 
undergoing change and deterioration, has given way 
in every direction before the necessities of later 
times and more complicated forms of life; Mahom- 
medans and Hindus, living peaceably side by side, 
have borrowed each other’s customs and some¬ 
times, ideas. The “family” is no longer the one 


* Bee Maonllooh's A. Smith, Note xx. 
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great cenkal fact of life to the enterprising Hindu: 
he separates from it without scruple, and makes a 
fortune for himself. The village elders, in their 
little tribunal, no longer exercise unquestioned 
sway; in Bengal tlio village headman is scarcely 
traceable. Caste, though still a powerful influence, 
has constantly to waive its claims before some in¬ 
novation. The Hindu, for a century past, has been 
born into a world of change, and views with passive 
acquiescence the rising tide sweeping about the 
walls of his sacred places. There are fanatics, and 
even fanatical classes ; but fanaticism assuredly is 
not, with the great body of the people, the fashionable 
temperament. 

Another simplification of the task of govern¬ 

ment arises from the fact that, from historical 
causes, the Grovernment is exempted from any 
^ responsibility for the religions of the 

ffEKEHOB TTOH country. The Queen s Proclamation, 

Kbuoiob. , , . , . , 

at the time ol the transier oi the 

government to the Crown,. lays down an explicit 
rule of non-interference on our part and of religious 
equality among the professors of the different 
creeds; and the accepted position, both under the 
Company and the Government, has been that our 
influence as a ruling power is in no way to be employed 
as an instrument of proselytism, or otherwise to 
attack the prevailing creeds. We are committed, 
accordingly, to a policy of religious indifferentism; 
the only interference with rehgion being when the 
rules of a creed conflwt with the general principle 
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of religious equality, or in cases, like suttee, where' 
humanity and morality were obviously and violently 
outraged, and where public native opinion teadily 
condones the interference. 

This complete separation from religious questions 
restricts the sphere of our action in a direction in 
which it might otheiwise have been difficult to pre- 
scribe the proper limit. We are surrounded by much 
that we know to be absurd, grotesque, mischievous 
and degrading; but we are pledged, as a Govern¬ 
ment, to leave it alone, except in so far as education 
and the growth of intelligence tends to undermine 
such parts of the structure as are grounded in 
ignorance and superstition. 

Another characteristic of our position, and con¬ 
nected, no doubt, with those already considered, is 
, the small extent to which the non- 

Liotle Shake 

TAKEN BY wiK official part of society assists in the 
Public in the ^ 

WoEK OP Ai.- work of administration. Let any one 

MINISTKATrON. . _ 

eoBsider the active share taken by 
Englishmen, not only in legislation but in the daily 
carrying on of the various transactions which con¬ 
stitute public life—the innumerable associations for 
public purposes, from the volunteer army downwards 
—the great bodies of gentlemen who, in the country, 
as magistrates assist in local government, in carry¬ 
ing out improvements, in maintaining order, and 
administering the law — the large degree in 
which every public undertaking depends on the 
gratuitous services of volunteers—and then realize 
the position of a Government iu which this in- 
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valuable assistance is wholly wanting, and where 
Gverytliing has to be initiated, developed, and 
earned through by its own agency, unaided by any 
co-oporation on the part of thfe public. There have 
been, of course, instances of great capacity shown 
both by Hindu and Mahoinmedan for certain forms 
of administration, and even self-government. The 
Mahommedan' sovereigns had able ministers and an 
efficient official staff, and the village Punchayet is 
evidence of a spontaneous tendency to self-govern- 
meiit : but all this fell infinitely short of the 
vigorous eagerness of Englishmen to share in ad¬ 
ministering any part of their affairs with which 
they have to do ; and efforts to associate the people 
with officials in the discharge of public business 
have not been particularly successful. It has fre- 
(puently been a matter of difficulty to find native 
gentlemen of position competent to serve in the 
Governor-General’8 Legislative Council, and willing 
to incur the small inconveniences which such an 
honour necessarily involves. Municipal govern- 
ment has been established in all the principal 
towns and in a large number of rural circles; but 
the real business is to a very large extent done by 
officials; nor do the upper classes feel any responsi¬ 
bility for the condition of the country. Last year 
the Commissioner of a great district had occasion 
to inform the assembled gentry that it had been 
discovered that a system of torture by the police 
had for some time prevailed, of which the' land- 
owners bad been perfectly cognizant, but which no 
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one of tlieia had been at tke trouble of bringing 
to the notice of the authorities. Part of this 
quiescence, or, as we should say, “want of public 
spirit,” is due to our position as alien conquerora, 
part to the feoHngs natural to races which have 
been repeatedly over-run by invaders and governed 
by foreigners, pM't to the ahaence of the numerous 
influences which in England have gblie to make iip 
the special structure of society—part, perhapsj to 
impatience and want of tact on the part of hustling, 
over-worked officials, with a clearer perception of 
what they want than of the way in which to invite 
cooperation; but the fact, however produced, is 
one which must be taken into account by any one 
who wishes to appreciate correctly the position of 
the Government and its opportunities for useful 
work. 

The problem accordingly which the Goyern- 
ment is called to solve is how, apart Ironij^ any 
onslaught on the religious creeds j and 

The Paoui-KM . . T . . ' 

OF govekn- Without any active co-operation, or even 
lively sympathy on their part, the in¬ 
habitants of India can he so governed as most 
effectually to conduce to their general welfare. 
It is assumed that there is a “ moral and material 
progress” at work, towards which the Govern , 
ment is bound to contribute, and which it watches 
with the attention of a responsible superintendent. 
Up to a certain point all is clear enough. To_ 
keep order, to reclaim, to irrigate, tor extend com¬ 
munications, to develop trade, to educate, to im- 
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prove jails and hospitals and courts, police, and 
the administrative machinery—generally to import 
as many European improvements as there is money 
to pay for, is a task for which the Englishman 
feels, himself especially qualified, and which he 
performs with vigour and, for the most part, with 
success. 

Behind all these projects of improvement, lioweyer, 
there looms the more serious and difll^ult question 
as to the future of the vast aggregate of humanity, 
yearly becoming vaster and vaster from the improve¬ 
ments which we introduce. 

The process with which we are confronted is 
the transition of a race from a com- 
of'socSty paratively primitive stage, in which 
agriculture provides sustenance and 
occupation of an uniform character for a scanty 
population, simple and sparse, with but few wants, 
into^ another phase of existence in which a much 
denser population, with many more and less easily 
satisfied wants, is supported by means of great 
variety of occupations and complicated relations 
amongst themselves and toward foreign countries— 
from the England, in fact, of the 14th century to the 
England of to-day. 

. The fact that the inhabitants of India have been 
for centuries in the course of this transi- 

saa’^fhom*thb efi'ect of the close 

contact with Europe for the last hundred 
years has been to stimulate it into intense 
activity, is one which some of those who discuss 

4 » 
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the present coiiditioii and future prospects of the 
country have completely overlooked. Such , an 
omission is sure to throw all their calculations out. 
The Hindu of the present day is mconceivahly 
remote from those simple, pastoral Aryans, who. 
centuries ago lived a life of easy, pious routine, 
in the j)lains of Upper India. The old regime, in 
which each member of the community scarcely 
dreamed of any life but the one of common,, 
routine duties, or of any rights except those which . 
his position gave him, still less of any but those 
which he shared with his compeers as members of 
some historic group, has given way, and is every 
day more and more giving way, to one in which the 
rights of each are more distinctly felt and more 
vigorously asserted, where custom and status are 
less powerful influences, and contract and personal 
claims have- a larger sphere and more marked 
effect. This tendency, the outcom^e of 
iTomimMiiiM. ^ certain stage of national growth, has 
no doubt been greatly intensified by 
the close contact with European nations during the 
last century, but it goes on independently of any 
spontaneous action on the part of the conquerors 
and rulers of the country. It is a natural process 
of development, with which systems of govern¬ 
ment have but a remote connection. We may 
by oppressive or unwise legislation impede or 
temporarily arrest that development or give it some 
unnatural or mischievous turn; on the other hand 
we may, by watching with observant eyes the 
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course of events, and reading their real meaning, 
guard in some measure against incidental evils, 
and render the attainment of what is good ; 
speedier and more complete. We cannot, if we 

would, restore the Hindu of Menu, with his child¬ 
like creed, his simple routine of life without 
anjciety, effort, or self-assertion; but we 
sHonw> can take care that in becoming a member 
MS wArcnEB. modern society and a child of modern 

civilization, be shall be protected in some measure 
from the evils incidental to modem life with its 
huge industrial aggregates, its eager competition, 
and the deep abasement and destitution into which 
great classes of the community may easily sink. 
India, it seems likely, is destined to pass—as the 
chief European nations have passed— 
c^MNTT^KTO.« into a great commercial and industrial 
power; it is vain to hope that it will 
be exempt from the maladies which such com¬ 
munities elsewhere endure. All that it is reason¬ 
able to expect is, that, as far as may be, the 
experience of the other parts of the world may 
be utilized to take full advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities of good which such a state of things 
presents, and to minimize its inevitable evils. 
There will be, no doubt, a gradual increase of 
population as order is maintained and new openings 
for wealth present themselves. The object is to 
prevent this very increase being a source of 
suffering and, degradation, to raise the standard of 
comfort by which the lives of the inhabitants 
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are adjusted. This standard can rise only by 
the general diffusion throughout society 
ohw behedst of weilr-being superior to 

IS HiGimn ^ .11 

Stasdaub oe ^ijat which now exists^ but still not 

OOMFOKT, 

hopelessly unattainable, so that the 
country may as speedily as possible attain the 
stage where life goes on with the minimum of 
human suffering. The only way to this is throagh 
the habits and faculties which have placed con¬ 
siderable strata of society in Europe in so 
favourable a position in these regards—-the self- 
restraint that checks the multiplication of the 
species where means for its subsistence do not 
exist,—the prudence that prefers future security to 
yjresent enjoyment, and the determination to make 
great efforts and submit to great privations sooner 
than endure patiently a life of monotonous 
endurance, only one degree removed horn desti¬ 
tution and exposed to frequent risks of fer^ine. 
Till these national tastes and habits are formed, 

fresh opportunities of wealth may only aggravate 
existing evils. It is bad enough, for 

instance, to have a large agricultural 
MANttEAi-TUEEs. liviug close on the line 

where death from want is at all times a possible 
incident; but the difficulty would be a great deal 
greater if there were, at a hundred different 
manufacttiring centres, masses of peojde accus¬ 
tomed to live at an ecpially low level and exposed 
to equally great risks of starvation. 'While, there¬ 
fore, on the one hand, it is of the greatest 
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importancje to India to have a large systora. of 
manufacturing industriesj in ordor to give scope 
for the unemployed population; on the other', it 
is no less, important that these manufactures should 
not be based on a miserably low standard of wages, 
or excessive hours of work, or other conditions, 
involving the suffering and degradation of the 
employed. As to this branch of the subject, 
accordingly the duty of the State would appear to 
he in every possible way to encourage commercial 
and industrial enterprise, taking effectual precautions, 
at the same time, against the natural results of 
unrestricted competition. 

In the same way with regard to the land; it is 
of great importance to increase its fertility, and to 
bring fresh areas under cultivation; but it is at least 


equally important that the OAvnership and 
tenure of land should be such as to con¬ 
duce, not only to the incr*ease of wealth, 
but to the generak well-being of the 


Bvtts qoN- 
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occupants of the soil; and the experience of the 
Permanent Settlement has taught ns how easily 
and how completely this may be missed in any 
incomplete project of reform. Here again it is the 
duty of the State to watch carefully the progress 
of the nation, and to interpose for the purpose of 
preventing general suffering and degradation, and 
of assisting in the formation of a standard of life 
high enough to protect society against its worst 
sufferings „fmd‘ risks. So long as the population 
continues in its present condition, there must 
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inevitably be a vast clironie waste ef hnman life, 
w'liich any additional unfavourable circumstance, such 
as a deficient, harvest, will stimulate at once to 
disastrous activity. “In those countries," it has 
been said,* “where the labouring classes have the 
fewest wants, and are contented with the cheapest 
food, the people are exposed to the greatest vicissi¬ 
tudes and miseries. They have no place 
Lira,, calamity; they cannot 

seek safety in a lower station; they are 
already so low that they can fall no lower. On any 
deficiency of the chief article of their subsistence, 
there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves, and dearth t,'; them is attended with 
almost all the evils of famine.” The state of 
things thus described exists in India to the fullest 
possible extent: vast multitudes live at almost the 
lowest level compatible with continued existence; 
their wants and hopes are limited to the barest 
necessities of human life. Of the accumulation of 
wealth, and of the numerous and varied contri¬ 
vances by which wealth may he increased, they 
have scarcely an idea : prudential considerations 
fail to operate where prudence could effect no 
sensible amelioration, and where life is so miserable 
that the prospect of a still lower stage possesses 
but few terrors. Increasing numbers add to the 
fierceness of the struggle for existence, and to its 
hopelessness. At last some vicissitude, whose 
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advent was certain, but against which no means of 
protection have been prepared, sweeps off, whole¬ 
sale, a crowd of sniferiiig wretches, whose powers 
of endurance, always tried to the uttermost, have 
broken down at once under the first additional strain. 
The classes in India to which such a description 
’Would apply are, it may he hoped, slowly decreasing 
with the growth of national resources, the opening of 
new avenues to well-being and comfort, the spread 
of new ideas, and the introduction of new indus¬ 
tries. It is to this moral, intellectual and industrial 
development that the lessons of history bid us look 
for effectual means of escape from the calamities^—- 
famine among the rest—to which every primitive 
society is exposed. 

Five centuries ago the one or two * millions of 

people 'vtdio constituted the population of 

EFat-AND IN V . . 

THE 14th England were exposed to vicissitudes as 
Oentdkv. 

frequent and as terrible as those Avliich 
are now the scourge of India. The destruction of 
life, on one occasion at any rate, was, perhaps, 
greater than any of which India affords an example.f 
Failures of food, more or less serious, were at least 
as frequent, and existence, it may safely be inferred, 
was as precarious and difficult an achievement to 
the English labourer then as it is to the Indian 
labourer now. From that state of things the nation 
has advanced to a stage in which, though its own 


* Kog* 0 rs' History of Agriculture ami Prices, i. 57. 

t The Black in (348, is sreipposed to hiwo destroyed half the 

inhabitants of England. 
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special maladies are not wanting, the working 
classes are at any rate secured from the risk of 
wholesale destruction, while a large proportion : of 
them enjoy comforts and luxuries which ruder ages 
could not even conceive. An analagous advance in 
civilization may be expected for the people of India: 
human life will, probably, under no circumstances 
be exempt from struggle and sufiering ; but whole¬ 
sale catastrophes, such as those to which India is 
still occasionally exposed, will, wo may hope, become 
less frequent in occurrence, and less terrible in . their 
results; while the general level of human happiness 
will be raised, and life he rendered more worth 
living, both as regards its immunity from occa¬ 
sional disaster, and the enjoyments which it renders 
attainable. 

/ 






CHAPTER III. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


When, after the mutiny, the powers of the East 
India Company were transferred to the Crown, the 
most distinguished apologist of the endangered 
Institution denounced in language of prophetic 
„ . c,,, , gravity “ the folly and mischief of an 
DisAPiMiovAr.OF ill-corisidered change.'* “ It has’ been,* 

The TjftAfisFEXi ^ 

OF govbkn- he said, “ the destiny of the Government 
of India to suggest the trae theory of 
the government of a semi-barharous dependency 
by a civilised Government, and, after having 
done this, to perish. It would be a singular 
fortune if, at the end of two or three more genera¬ 
tions, this speculative result should be the only 
remaining fruit of our ascendency in India: if 
posterity should say of us, that, having stumbled 
accidentally on better arrangements than our 
wisdom would ever have devised, the first use we 
made of our awakened reason was to destroy them, 







THE GOVERNMENT OF THE OBOWN. 

fl,na allow the good which had been in course of being 
realized to fall through and be lost from ignorance of 

the principles on which it depended.” 

So far as subsequent experience has hitherto 
enabled us to judge, there has been little to Justify 
these gloomy forebodings. On the one 
Sr^rNOT hand it is certain that the amount of 
REAMMt.. improvement effected in every department 
since 1860, has vastly exceeded anything before 
accomplished; many of the greatest improvements, 
in fact, have tahen their rise since that date, and 
the progress of all has been greatly accelerated. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the 
scanty and meagre list of reforms and 
onSTwv” projects that the great champion of 

Stnistratira the Company was able to produce in 

support of liis argument in its favour 
as an efficient machine. Whatever can 
be said on its behalf, it can hardly he; 

moat. 1868.” ^jgputed that in those parts of a Govern¬ 

ment’s duties which consist in aiding the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country, and the 
general progress of society in such matters as 
education, sanitation, communications and commerce, 
the Government of the Crown has shown far greater 
vigour and achieved far greater success than that 
which it replaced. 

On the other hand there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the transfer of the administration 
to the Crown has had the effect of .converting the 
Government of India, as the great opponent of the 
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change predicted, into a thing to he scrambled 
for by the second and third rate English politicians. 
Popular interest is very much more alive to the 
subject, the popular conscience is, it may be believed, 
more sensitive to our obligations to the countey, and 
speakers in Parliament and writers outside its walls 
find in Indian grievances a tempting topic for vivid, 
picturesque, and oftentimes inaccurate treatment. 

But Parliament has shown a conscien- 
min''** ***'°* tious reluctance to meddle with the 
structure of the Grovernuient as settled 
in 1861; and the subsequent changes have been 
of the character of small amendments, shown 
by practical experience to be necessary, leather 
than of any fund£imental change in matters of 
principle. 

In 1869 a wholesome provision was made 
against the possibility of the Council 
. I’*’" ol India lacking sufficiently recent ex¬ 

perience. The term of office of mem¬ 
bers of the Council, who were formerly appointed 
for life, was limited to 10 years, a power 
of re-appointment by the Secretary of 
State for an additional period of five 
years being allowed in the case of ‘ ‘ special reasons 
of public advantage,” of which Parliament is to be 
informed. 

In-1870, the right of the Viceroy to over-rule his 
Council was re-affirmed, and the condi- 
a3_Vio. 0 .8, tioQg of exercise of the right pre¬ 
scribed ; and provision was at the same 
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Act. xrv. of 
1874. 


time made for a less formal mode of legislation in 
the case of certain tracts less advanced 
38 Vio 0 .8, country, which it is 

tfiought desirable to exempt from the 
stricter rule of the more civilized parts. The only 
effect was to place the system long known 
in what vvere called the “ Non-regiila- 
tion provinces ” on a legal basis. The 
area affected by this jirovision was legislatively 
defined in. 1874. 

The most important complaint against the existing 
law is that which has been brought by 

Fawcett’s ... 

Indian ^ Mr. I’awcett, Yiz, that its language does 
not defi-iie with sufficient distinctness the 
respective powers of the Secretary of State and his 
Council, and that the obscurity makes it possible for 
a minister, who wishes to do so, to act to a large 
extent independently of its advice or control. 

JSlo responsible Indian official, however, has ever 
urged the necessity of a change or of the special 
Parliamentary inquiry which Mr. Fawcett recommends 
as a preliminary measure ; and meanwhile there is 
nothing to justify the view that the powers vested in 
Parliament have been in, any way capriciously used, 
or that popular cries or fashionable moods or party 
feelings have exercised undue inliuence. 

Apart from any contemplated change, however, it 
would undoubtedly be convenient if the 

COKSOLIDATION t ‘ t /. j 

OF THE Acts- Acts ot Farluiuient and fragments ol 

CONOBPvMNO THE f * n 

QovEiuJMii:.NTOF at present regulate the 

goveriAieut of India were consolidated 
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into a single uniform and raetliodically arranged 
enactment; and, as it is desirable that this should 
be done, the opportunity might he taken of clearing 
away several obscurities and confusions which disfigure 
the existing law. 

As regards the Grovernment in India, objection 
has been taken to the law, as conferring 
MBNT (vTiNirtl too despotic powers on the Viceroy, and 
vioEBor.'*” ingenious attempts have been made to 
throw a.suspicion of illegality over pro¬ 
ceedings in which those powers have been exercised. 
The power, however, is one which prolonged experience 
has shown to be essential. It was made a condition 
of his acceptance of ofiice nearly a century ago by 
Lord Cornwallis, audithas been deliberately re-affirmed 
ill our own day. It is, indeed, obvious that without 
it the necessary authority of the English Government 
could not be maintained. The Ministry, as repre¬ 
senting the views of the Parliamentary majority, 
must determine by what principles India is to be 
governed, and how those principles shall be applied ; 
and the Viceroy, as the responsible representative of 
the Home Government, must, if needs be, maintain 
its policy against any arriiy, how'ever formidable, of 
local official opinion. 

On other occasions it has been necessary for 
' the Secretary of State to explain to the 

sSbetabt oe Government of India that, however 
SiATb. much its dignities and powers might 

seem to %vour such a view, neither in its 
executive , nor legislative capacity could it be 
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LOCAL GOVEBNtoENTS. 

allowed to act in independence of or in opposition to 
the policy of the English Ooyernment as explained 
by its authorized and responsible Minister. 

The next important question is concerned with the 
the relations of the Supreme Government 
to the subordinate administrations. These 
administrations may be ranged in three 
classes according to the degree of independence which 
they enjoy. In the first class come the 
two provinces of Madi*as and Bombay, 
administered by Governors a.ppointed by 
lioyal Warrant, with Executive Councils to asssist 
the Governors, and with legislatures for 
the manufacture, within a prescribed 
range of topics, of local law. These 
Governments have the privilege of direct correspond¬ 
ence with the Secretary of State. In the next class 
are the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab. 

These officials are appointed by the 
Viceroy, have no right of communication 
with the Secretary of State, and no 
Executive Councilthey may have local legislatures, 
a privilege, however, which has been con- 
c*67,^s° 44°' ceded only in the case of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. 

In the next class come the Chief Coinmissio’" jrs 
of the Central Provinces, Burmah, and Assam, with, 
more pronounced subordination, lower emoluments, 
and less rights of patronage. 

The history of these administrations may be 
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summarized as follows. The acquisition of terri¬ 
tory in Bengal and Madras, in which Clive’s suc¬ 
cesses had resulted, the open assumption of govem.- 
ment in Bengal in 1772, and the growing importance 
of Indian interests in England, rendered it necessary 
to replace the irregular quasi-commercial arrange-, 
ments of the Company by some more formal and 
elaborate administrative machinery. Up to this 
time the affairs of each of the Settlements of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, had been managed 
by a Council, 12 or 16 in number, of the servants 
of the Company, presided over by the senior, and 
forming their decisions by a ma,iority of votes. In 
the place of this Council there was 

iaJingAo|"i8 established in Bengal, in 1773, a 
Geo.ni. c. G8. Q.Q.pgj.jjQj..(3|-ejjeral of Bengal, with a 

Council of four members, irremovable for five 
years, and with some powers of control and super¬ 
intendence over the President and Council ot each 
of the other Provinces. These remained for the „ 
present on their original footing. Warren Hastings, 
who w'as at this time President of the Bengal 
Council, was made Grovernor-Ceneral of Bengal. 
The powers of the Governor-General, however, 
both as regarded his own Council and the other 
Presidencies, were insufficiently defined, and grave 
complications ensued. The usefulness of the 
Council was greatly impaired by its scandalous 
dissensions, and the Government of Bombay con¬ 
ducted a campaign with Mahrattas independently 
of, and almost in opposition to, the controlling 

6 
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aathority in Bengal. These evils were partially 
remedied by Mr. Pitt’s India Bill of 
2 RG 6 o.in. 1784, which, while providing for the 
more effectual supervision of the Com¬ 
pany in England, by the creation of the Board of 
Control, enlarged the powers of the Governor-General » 
of Bengal over the Governments of the two other 
Presidencies. These were for the future to consist 
of a Governor or President and three Councillors, 
any of whom the Governor-General was empowered 
to suspend in case of disobedience. The right of 
the Governor-General to over-ride his own Council 
was not, however, conferred. Two years 
0 Cornwallis made it a con¬ 

dition of his acceptance of office that 
the supremacy of the Governor-General should he 
thus asserted. 

The same principle was still more emphatically 
laid down in the Act passed in 17ih3, on 
the expiration of the Charter of 1778. 

At the same time the powers of the 
minor Governments to legislate for their own terri¬ 
tories was recognised. 

In 1833 the expiry of the Charter of 1813 
necessitated a fresh Act, and the oppor- 

^ ^0 tunity was taken to effect several 

important administrative changes. The 
supreme Government was vested in a “ Governor- 
General of India in Council.” The Province of 
Bengal, which the conquests of Lord vVellesley and 
Lord Hastings had swelled to an unmanageable 



size, was divided into two Presidencies, Port William 
and Agra; the separation, however, not extending 
to the Army or Civil Service. British India, 
accordingly, now consisted of four great divisions, 
Port William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay; each 
was to be administered by a Grovernor and three 
Councillors, but the Covemorship of Bengal was 
ex oficio vested in the Governor-General of India. 
The Court of Directors was empowered to revoke 
or suspend the creation of Councils, or to reduce 
the number of Councillors, and thus, practically, to 
determine whether a Province should be adminis¬ 
tered by a Governor alone, or a Governor and 
Council. The Supreme Council was strengthened 
by the addition of a fourth member, who was, how¬ 
ever, only to take part in legislative business; the 
minor Presidencies were at the same time de¬ 
prived of the power of making laws and regulations. 
The right of the Governor-General to over-rule 
his Council was reaffirmed, and his powers of 
superintendence and control over the Goveinors of 
Fort William, Agra, Madras, and Bombay, were 
laid down in wider and more explicit terms than on 
any previous occasion. The Governor-General in 
Council, moreover, was enabled to authorise the 
Governor-General to exercise, when absent from his 
colleagues, all the collective powers of the Council 
except that of legislation. Several irnpoi-tant differ¬ 
ences of opinion became apparent in the discussions 
of the measure. Lord William Bentinck urged the 
necessity nf relieving the Governor-General and 
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his Conncil from the executive charge of the 
Presidency of Bengal. “ The local duties,” he 
urged, “pressing upon the time of the Supreme 
Government, utterly preclude the performance of 
the higher and more. important functions of its 
office”; and this view was endorsed by Lord Met¬ 
calfe, at that time a member of the Supreme 
Council. The objection, however, was over-ruled. 
The erection of Agra into a Presidency was never 
carried out, but a measure of relief to the Governor- 
General was afforded by the conversion of the 
North-Western Provinces, not, as origin- 
0 . 52.' ’ ally intended, into a Presidency of Agra, 

but into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 
Meanwhile, the Governor-General continued to 
be the executive head of the rest of Bengal. 
Another proposal, that of the abolition of the 
Councils of the minor Presidencies, was not carried 
further than the power of suspending their creation 
or reducing their numbers, which, as we have seen, 
were conferred on the Directors. Twenty years 
later the administrative machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment came again under consideration, with 
reference to the passing of the Act of 1853, and 
strong objections were again urged to the union 
of the Governor-Generalship and Governorship of 
Bengal in a single person. The vast increase of 
territory and, consequently, business, it was pointed 
out, made it physically impossible that one set of 
duties or the other should not be neglected, and 
thus . practically inflicted a great grievance on the 
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' Provinee of Bengal, whose notoriously backward 
condition was attributable to the scanty attention 
which the head of its administration could give 
to it, and the frequent interruptions which his 
other duties necessitated. Power was 

lb 17 YlO. 

c. 95. accordingly granted to create either a 

1853. 

Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and a Lieutenant-Governor was, accordingly, 
appointed. 

In 1858 the powers and responsibilities of the East 
, India Company were transferred to the 

liKMEi* GovEKN- CrowB, tlie Boai'd of Control and the 

MKWT GF IkDTA. 

* 22 Yioi DirectorB replo^ced by a Secretary of State 
and the “Council of India,” of fifteen 
members, the style of the existing Council in India 
being changed to that of “ the Council of the Governor- 
General of India.” The members of the Gouncil of 
India were to hold office for life, and it was provided 
that, in case of a difference of opinion between the 
Secretary of State and his Council, the determination 
of the Secretary of State should, with the exception of 
certain specified classes of subjects, be final. The 
members of the Council were empowered to see corre¬ 
spondence and orders, and to record minutes upon 
them, such matters as would, under the former regime, 
have passed through the “ Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors ” being alone reserved. 

In 1861 some important changes were made in 
.. , the constitution of the Government of 

India and the local administrations. It 

24 25 Vie. 

■=• 67. was provided that the Council of the 
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Governor-Greneral should consist of five ordinary 
members, three of whom should be chosen from 
the Indian services, and one of the other two should 
be a hamster of five years standing. The Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief might be added by the Secretary 
of State as an extraordinary member. By a sub- 
5)7 *38 Via. Sequent Act, passed in 1874, the Crown 
is empowered still further to increase 
the Council by the. creation of a “ Member for Public 
Works Purposes,” a right which, since the completion 
of his term of office by the last holder of the post, 
has not again been exercised. 

The Indian Councils’ Act made no alteration 
in the powers of the Governor-Gleneral to over¬ 
rule his Council, the enactments of the Act of 
1793 remaining still in force. For the purposes 
thbLbgis- 0^ legislation, the Governor - General 
NATIVE Council, empowered to add to his .Execu¬ 
tive Council any number, from six to twelve, of 
iidditional members, half of them non-official, 
whose duties should be confined to sittings for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations. 
Measures affecting the public revenues, religion, 
military matters and the foreign relations of the 
Government, cannot be introduced without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General. Sub¬ 
ject to this, the legislative powers of the Council 
are unfettered, except with regard to certain speci¬ 
fied enactments in force in 1861, Acts of Parliament 
subsequently passed, the authority of Parliament, 
and the allegiance due to the Crown. The 
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J-overnor-Generai’s assent, or, if he chooses to 
reserve it lor that purpose, the assent of the 
Grown is essential to the validity of every Act, 
and the Crown has in every case a right of 
disallowance. 

Provision was at the same time made for again 
conferring on the local governments the legisla¬ 
tive powers which had been in abey- 

L'SvbCootoil. Governors of 

Madras and Bombay being empowered 
to appoint additional members to their Councils, 
“for the purpose of making laws and regulations 
only.” Their sphere of action, however, is more 
limited than that of the Govemor-General’s 
Council. Their po-vver of repeal is limited to 
measures passed prior to 1861 by an authority 
in India. No measure affecting the public reve¬ 
nues may be introduced without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, nor can the Council, 
without the sanction of the Governor-General, 
take into consideration any matter affecting the 
public debt, Imperial taxation, cun-ency, post- 
office, the Penal Code, religious rites and usages, 
the military or naval forces, patents, copyright, 
or foreign relations. The assent of the Vice¬ 
roy is essential to the validity of every Act, 
and the Crown has a general power of dis¬ 
allowance. 

Provision was, at the same time, made for 
enabling the Viceroy to establish similar Coun¬ 
cils in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and 
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the Punjab, should it at any time seem expedient. 
Under this power a Legislative Council has been 
established in Bengal. 

Over Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Chief 
Oesbkm. Cos- Commissioners alike, the Government 
India has general lowers of con- 
oF India. legislation, and the Acts of 

the subordinate legislatures must not modify or 
interfere with those of the Supreme Government. 
The area, accordingly, with which the local legis¬ 
latures are competent to deal, diminishes with 
each new class of subjects for which the Govern- 
ment of India passes any Act. 

Proposals have, on several occasions, been made 
PnojEOTOPA English politicians for increasing 
Proviw™im-^' the degree of independence now en- 
rossiBLE. joyed by the local administrations, and 
even for converting them into a sort of federa¬ 
tion of states, invested with equal authority, 
and subordinate only to the Secretary of State 
in England. The grounds on which such a 
scheme must be condemned as impracticable, 
^ were some years ago forcibly pointed 

Cheaney^g Inman x. 

Poiih^yim, out by Colonel Cb.esney, and bav^e 
^ been recently summed up by the 

Government of India.* “Such an arrangement,” 
the Government observes, “would be almost 
exactly that which obtained towards the end of 
the last century, and which was condemned 

* Government of India to Secretary of State, No. 38 of 1880, 8 June, 
1880, Boc, 7. 
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as unworkable, before the Punjab, Burma, the 
Central Provinces, Oudh, Sindh, or Assam, formed 
part of British India. At a time when it took 
weeks for letters to pass between Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta, and when British India contained 
little more than half its present area, it was 
found absolutely necessary to make the several 
provinces subordinate to the (Governor-General in. 
Council—that is, to the Supreme Government of 
India. It seems to us that no valid reasons 
: can be adduced for, while many very strong reasons 
exist against, alteration of the system which was 
forced upon the Court of Directors more than a 
hundred years ago, which successive Acts of Par¬ 
liament have repeatedly ratified, and which is 
(piite as necessary now as it was a hundred years 
ago. The army, the railways, the customs duties, 
the opium, the salt revenue, the post oflBce, the 
relations with foreign States, whether feudatory 
or beyond the confines of India, must always 
be directed by som.e central authority. The manage¬ 
ment of these branches of pubhc affairs cannot 
be parcelled out among the several governments. 
The financial arrangements of India must also 
be directed by some central authority; for some 
provinces are rich, and j'ield a large surplus, 
while others are poor, and cannot pay their way. 
Funds for carrying on the government of the 
poorer provinces, for the army, for the payment of 
interest of tHe public debt, for meeting the home 
charges, must be found from a common purse for 
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all India, and the necessary control in such matters 
cannot be exercised from an office in London.” One 
collateral result of such a scheme would, 
pjRuviifoiAi- as the Government of India points out, 
be that the security of the Government 
crbdii. India, on which the public creditor is 

now' eager to lend at 3J per cent., would be j;-|placed 
by that of local administrations, whose solvency 
would be open to question, or by that of the Secretary 
of State, which would be tantamount to a transfer 
to the English Government of the liabilities of 
India. 

Another possible result of financial independence 
has been pointed out by Colonel Ches- 

dipwcotmbs moment when the 

Government of India was confronted with 
some great military undertaking, which would absorb 
all the current resources of the Empire, the pro¬ 
vincial governments might be launching out into 
projects of expenditure. The same remark would 
apply to occasions when all .available funds might be 
requisite for famine relief, and wdien, accordingly, 
schemes of improvement in one part of the Empire 
might have to be arrested in order to meet the 
abnormal necessities of another. In fact, from 
whatever point of view it is regarded, the idea of 
independent governments is found to be impracticable, 
and may be considered as no longer within the area 
of practical discussion. 

The argument against provincial independence, 


* I'tidian Polity^ p. 
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—strong as it has at all times been—has received 
, additional weight from the increased 

SSiTr'' physical contiguity of the several com¬ 
ponent parts of the Empire, due to the 
territorial acquisitions of later years. Something, 
indeed, might be said for the autonomy of the 
local governments, at a time when the isolation 
of their position rendered their transactions, their 
interests, their difficulties, to a great degree, 
distinct. The geographical separation was com¬ 
plete. A great tract of foreign territory intervened 
between the Gangetic plain and the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. The annexation of the 
Nagpur territories after the second Mahratta war, 


and the assignment to the British 
formed a link which united 
The tract of country 
now known as the Central Provinces 



.spreads across the centre of the Empire, and renders 
homogeneity of administration more essential than 
before. At the same time, improved facilities for 
communication have contributed to render indepen¬ 
dent sources of authority mmecessary and inex¬ 
pedient, and to facilitate the realization of that 
perfect ideal of Government, in which, while, on 
the one hand, the greatest possible latitude of 
action is allowed to subordinate authorities, and 
individual freedom is left without unnecessary 
interference; on the other hand, discipline is com¬ 
plete, and the organization of Government works 
with rapidity and exactness ; the central design is 
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carried oat with promptitude, and thus the incalcul¬ 
able advantages of harmonious action are secured 
throughout the whole sphere of the State’s action. 

The same arguments, indeed, which show a 
federation of Indian provinces to he impossible, 
tend to suggest the advisability of more 
subordination in the case of 
bombat. Provincial Governments than 

at present exists. The position of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies is, as we have 
seen, to a considerable extent, accidental. The 
Bengal Presidency originally enjoyed the predomi¬ 
nance to which its size and impoi-tance naturally 
entitle it: and the head of its Government was 
invested with pow'er of control and supervision over 
the other administrations. Gradually this plan was 
found to be impracticable; then came the scheme 
of relieving Bengal by the creation of a fourth 
Presidency, ail four being placed on an equality. 
Ultimately, tlie two old Presidencies w'cre left 
as they were, and the two Bengal Provinces 
became Lieutenant-Governorships; Bengal thus 
altogether losing its traditional ascendancy, and 
Madras and Bombay acquiring a position of rela¬ 
tive superiority in dignity if not in actual inde¬ 
pendence. 

The first point which arrests attention in 
considering this arrangement is the anomaly 
^ tliat the province which is, beyond 

Anosialous ^ ^ 

Position of all comparison, the richest, wealthiest, 

Bbnoai,. , . 

and most advanced, should be on 
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a lower footing in the scale of administration than 
other and. less inflnential divisions of the Em¬ 
pire. The enormous area of Bengal, 200,000 
square miles, its huge population of 60 .millions, 
the wide varieties of race, religion, and society, 
W’hich are comprised in a jurisdiction extending 
from Behar to Orissa; the important commercial 
interests involved, the large European community, 
the numerous and complex questions to which so 
vast an administration cannot fail to give rise— 
would seem to suggest that its ruler should, after 
the Vicei-oy, be unquestionably the highest official 
in the Empire, that he should enjoy the most 
plenary authority, and should receive, in his ad¬ 
ministrative business, all the assistance that direct 
communication with the Secretary of State and 
the CO operation of an Executive Council can give. 
If the quasi-independence of a Governorship and 
Council is anywhere desirable, surely it must be 
here; on the other hand, if the absence of those 
privileges does not operate injuriously in Bengal, 
we may conclude they are unnecessary in smaller 
and less important provinces. 

The anomaly involved in the present position 
of Bengal and its accidental origin are forcibly 
pointed out by Colonel Cliesney: * nor 

Anomalous ... , 

i'osiwoNOF is it likely that serious objection would 
in any quarter be raised to Ins view as 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, “ that the 


* Indian ToUtyy p. 111. 
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equality with that of the other Goveniora, and 
that the staff of ministerial officers should he 
strengthened to a degree commensurate with the 
wants of that enormous country.” At present 
bbnoalTt«et. there appears to be no question that 
the administration is underhanded, and 
r,Ai!(iE. machinery at head-quarters exposed 

to undue strain.* It must, however, be observed 
that, whatever be its form of government, it will, 
as Colonel Chesney points out, always be too 
large to be administered properly from a single . 
centre. To remedy this, Colonel Chesney pro¬ 
poses that Orissa, or rather that fragment of the 
Mahommedan Province of Orissa which is still ^ 
designated by that name, should be detached from 
Bengal, with which it has no linguistic 

Re-di.stribution . 

OF TEimiTOBY or other affinities: that a portion of 

•PjROPOSKP BY 

CoLONEi. Cubs- the ancient Orissa, which forms the 
basin of the Mahanadcli and has been 
attached to the Central Provinces, should be re¬ 
joined to the coast districts, and that these, with 
the Oorya portions of the district of Midnapur in 
Bengal, and the northern portions of Ganjam in 
Madras, which are also Oorya, should be formed 
into a separate administration. 

The detachment of Assam, which formed part 
of Colonel Chesney’s proposal, has already been 
carried out. But it is suggested that a still 


* EvicleTice of Mr. Dampior before the Fatnme OommiesioB, 
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further diminution, viz. the removal of Behar, the 
north-western portion of the province, with its 
Hindustani population, would be administratively 
advantageous. Bengal would still he the largest 
province in India ; and Behar, it might be hoped, 
■svould profit by being joined to a Grovernment of 
which it would form a more prominent part, and 
from which it inight receive a less divided atten¬ 
tion than is possible in the huge administrative 
aggregate to which it now belongs. 

Colonel Chesney’s re-distribution scheme involves 
further the transfer of the Nagpur portion of the 
Central Provinces to Bombay, from which they 
could be more conveniently administered; and the 
transfer of the Delhi tenitory from the Punjab 
to the North-Western Provinces, from which it 
was removed after the Mutiny. Behar would also 
be transferred from Bengal to tlie North-Western 
Provinces. The Hindustani-speaking peoples of 
India would thus be gathered under one adminis¬ 
trative aggregate. This, however, would be too 
unwieldy, and it is proposed therefore to divide 
it into two pa.rts—one consisting of the districts 
to the north of the Ganges,—Rohilkund, Oudh, 
Tirhoot, and Trans-Gangetic Behar, with a seat 
of Government at Lucknow; the other, the territory 
south and west of the Ganges, with its seat of 
Government at Allahabad. To this latter would 
be added the northern portions of the Central 
Provinces, formerly styled the “ Saugor and Ner- 
budda Territories,” and given to the Central 
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Provinces in 1861. The Central Provinces would 
thus be aborbed, part going to the Allahabad 
Province, part' to Bombay, and the rest to the 
new Orissa. . 

Such a re-distribution would obviously relieve 
the over-burthened administration of 
OF KB-DIfimi" Bengal, would group similar-speaking 
iwrtoH. races under the same administration, 
and would probably conduce to a closer sriper- 
vision and more active control of Behar, Midnapur, 
and Orissa,—parts of the country which are ex¬ 
ceptionally liable to famine, and from some of 
which the accounts of the peasantry and of their 
relations to the landlord class, are less satisfactory 
than in any other part of India. 

None of the provinces of British India would 
then be on a scale wholly disproportionate to the 
rest, or such as to render thorough and effective 
svipervision a matter of difficulty. The question 
OWECMON8 TO of the superior position of Madras and 
IroBosreAr Bombay would still require disposal. 
Govebnokships. weighty objections may be urged 

against a semblance of independence, which, while 
it is useless for any practical purposes of adminis- 
tratiou, is still real enough to prove, on occasion, 
a serious obstacle to promptness, efficiency, and 
discipline. 

In the first place it is^ a delusion to suppose that 
the two Governorships have any useful effect as 
checks upon the autocracy of the Viceroy, sup¬ 
posing him to be autocratically inclined. In 




matters o:t legislation every province alike is abso- 
TBisyABisNo lutely under the control of the Supreme 
Government. The right of direct oorre- 
abtockacv. spondence with the Secretary of State 
which the Governors enjoy, is coupled with the 
serious limitation that a copy of every letter has 
to be subrcitted to the Government of India. 
Practically the correspondence is confined to de¬ 
tailed questions of Provincial Administration. In 
military matters . the privileges of the Governor¬ 
ships are purely ornamental; in matters of finance 
the central control is just as strict in the case 
of a Governorship as in that of any other part 
of the Empire, and, in fact, owing to the less 
complete development of the decentralization policy 
in Madras, the financial powers of the Governor 
of that Presidency are less than those enjoyed by 
the Lieutenant-Governors. As to foreign relations 
or military measures, the possibility of indepen¬ 
dence is not even suggested ; no real independence 
is, in fact, possible. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy in his Council must govern India, 
and must decide the general principles upon which 
its administration is to proceed. This being so, 
to raise up two little Impeiia in Imperio which, 
without any final responsibility, shall have the 
power of thwarting the supreme authority, im¬ 
peding its action, disobeying its orders, refusing 
to answer its inquiries, and otherwise treating it 
with disrespect, is a waste of power which must 
always go far to impair the efficiency of Indian 
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administration, and which may paralyze its efforts 
in any particular emergency. 

The fact is that these two Presidencies have a 
traditional role of independence which 
PBSJtiDwiAi. is incompatible with good discipline 
vKRNoiwmpa^” and the valuable results which good 
discipline achieves. They are subordi¬ 
nate with a qualified privilege of insubordination. 
Hence arise constant friction, latent animosity, 
suspicion that an encroachment on their rights is 
mtended, jealousy of external interference, an esprit 
de corps which is apt to over-ride every considera¬ 
tion of public utility. Arrangements of the most 
simple character are apt to result in a dispute. 
Each Government is to a large extent occupied 
with taking care of its own dignity, or resenting 
slights, or fighting for what it considers its dnes, 
a provincial esprit de corps is engendered, which 
rises not unfrequently into personal antagonism. 
Ajiy difierence of opinion is a pretext for a quarrel, 
and disputes arise w'hich make calm discussion 
impossible. The consequence is that serious acts 
of insubordination occur, long and, mischievous 

delays are occasioned, discussions are indefinitely 
prolonged and many matters which call urgently 
for adjustment are allowed to stand over, either 
from fear of involving a battle which it would 
be inexpedient to fight, or because people’s tem¬ 
pers have got into such a state, that the only 
thing to do is to leave the whole subject in abey¬ 
ance till calmer times. Instances might without 
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difficulty be gathered from-official records, which 
would go far to substantiate the proposition that, 
vieATed in its relations to these two local gover¬ 
norships, the Grovemment of India is, as an ad¬ 
ministrative machine, radically defective; that the 
responsibilities of the head authority are larger 
than its powers, and that breaches of discipline, 
fatal to decisive and effectual action, are one of 
the difficulties with which the management of any 
critical matter is likely to be beset. So long as 
such a state of things continues, there nev^r can 
be the frank communication, the amicable dis¬ 
cussion, the loyal surrender of individual opinion 
in deference to superior authority, which can be 
secured only when both parties to the controversy 
jknow their respective places and responsibilities, and 
when the subordinate authority, having fully and 
boldly urged that which it considers to be the right 
course, is prepared, with loyal alacrity, to carry 
out the policy finally resolved on, although it may 
not be in every respect in accordance with its own 
views. On the contrary, there will be reticence, 
secrecy, struggles to carry out an independent opinion 
at ail hazards, sullen resistance to all attempts by 
the superior authority to enforce obedience, and, con¬ 
sequent upon this, there will always be the probability 
of a more or less vserious breakdown. 

The consideration of expense, though not, of 
course, to be weighed against that of 
. fi'al efficiency, may properly he taken 

into account when little bnt local and 

6 • 
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professioBal prejudice stands in the way of reform. ,, 
The most daring apologist o;t the Madras Govern- 
inent would not venture to claim for it any 
superiority in the higher work of administration 
over the Governments of Bengal, the North-Westexn 
Provinces, or the Punjab: but it is unquestionably 
most costly. The Governoris salary, his Gouncil, 

his secretariat and household staff, all cost an 
appreciably larger sum than is involved for these 
charges in the case of a Lieutenant-Governor; 
hilt the dutiee and responsibilities of a lieutenant- 
Governor are just as heavy, and the calls on his 
hospitality at least as great. There are so many 
and such pressing calls on the Government ex¬ 
chequer for administrative purposes of unquestion¬ 
able utility, that it is impossible not to grudge a 
needless annual expenditure of several thousand 
pounds on institutions whose raison d'etre has long 
passed away, and which are capable in unskilful 
hands of being used with most mischievous efieci* 
One of the strongest practical arguments against 
the Governorships is their condemnation by so 
experienced an authority as Lord Northbrook, who, 
in a discussion a year or two ago on the finances 
of India, suggested to the House of Lords that 
advantage might be taken of the existing pressure 
to dispense with the unnecessary expense of the 
two Governorships, and to get over the local 
difficulties and jealousies which the reform might 
occasion. 

’ Another point in connection with this subject 
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whicli deserres consideration, is the question 
whether these appointments ought not 

MADRA.S 'J^jy n . . - ^ ^ 

bombat Mioin geiieraily, instead of, as at present, 
Br oiYiLrAifs. occasionally, to be conierred on mem< 
hers of the Civil Service, Without 

any discourtesy to the many distinguished public 
servants who have at various times held these 
posts, it may reasonably be urged that the reasons 
which make it expedient that a Viceroy should 
have been trained in the more varied experience 
and wider range of English political life, have but 
a very partial application to the Governorship of a 
Presidency. The Viceroy, who is necessarily in 
^constant communication with the Secretary of 
State on big questions of Indian policy, is certainly 
far better qualified for his duties if he is personally 
acquainted with English politics, and has been so 
trained as to look at the matters in hand from the 
European rather than the Anglo-Indian point of view. 
But the communications of the Local Govern¬ 
ment with the Secretary of State are of a perfectly 
different and far more restricted character, being, 
in fact, solely occupied with administrative ques¬ 
tions arising iu the Province itself; and for these, 
of course, local experience is invaluable. A 
Governor who comes from England without any 
previous acquaintance with Indian matters, and 
even, as has sometimes happened, without any 
official experience whatever, labours necessarily 
under great disadvantages as compared with the 
best Indian civilians, who have for twenty years 








the; governorships. 



been studying the subject, acquiring information, 
forming their own opinions, and checking their 
theories by the wholesome test of practical trial. 
If a civilian is appointed, thei'C is at least the 
guarantee of his former career for ability, insight, 
and aptitude for the business of administration. 
Such a man has risen slowly from one post of con¬ 
fidence to another, and his behaviour in eacir has 
been matter for public and official criticism. But 
a G-overnor sent from England has often to he 
taken, to a great degree, on trust; he may have 
crochets: he may be unbusiness-like • he may be 
deficient in the happy arts of conciliation ; he 
may lacii insight into character or the nerve tp 
meet an emergency: in every case alike the injury 
to the Province will be great. 

On the other hand, there would be a positive 
advantage in adding to the number of prizes to 
which the Civil Servant in India may look forward. 
The Indian Government goes into the market to 
compete with the ordinary careers open to young 
Englishmen in the various professions and busi¬ 
nesses of life. It is essential to the 

Drawbacks to /. i t , ji 

THE Indian success of sncli a schenie that the 
Civil. Service. offered should not fall ob¬ 

viously short of those which are within the reach 
of diligence, capacity, and success at home. 
Several things, however, have of late conspired to 
bring about this result. The Civil Sendee labours 
under grave disadvantages. For one thing, the 
fail in exchange has reduced the wdith of all that 
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portion of liis which an official romits to 

England by at least 26 per cent. ; the rise of 
prices in India has made almost as serious a 
reduction in the worth of that portion of his in¬ 
come which he spends in India. The increased 

activity of the administration has cut him off 
fi'om many enjoyments, and imposed on him an 
extraordinary burthen of work, often of a technical 
and uninteresting character. The precision of the 
Courts leaves little room for personal influence, 
and the sway of that benOAmlent despotism which 
reconciled some men to exile and heat and 

monotony. In the meanwhile the earnings of most 
JEnglish professions have largely increased. In 
' addition to all these drawbacks, the Indian Civil 
Service adds the serious consideration that all its 
great prizes go to outsiders. The Viceroyalty, 
the Grovernorships, the Chief Justiceships, many 
of the Judgeships, the Advocate-Generalsliips, are 
all confined—-with rare exceptions in the case 
of GroveruorS“to men who do not 
Mosn.T eiTKii belong to the Service. The arguments 
10 OtiraiPBss. favour of selecting the Viceroy 

from among leading English pohticians are over¬ 
whelming; but with regard to all the other posts, 
it is questionable whether the interests of the 
Government and the country could not, on the 
whole, be consulted by a change which brought 
these good appointments within the range of a 
young civilian’s hopes. A young man of ability 
and spirit naturally hesitates to embark in a career 
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in which all the best prizes are necessarily reseiwed 
for others. It would be a sensible addition to tjie 
attractive powers of the Civil Service, if it could 
hold out these excellent appointments 
as a not improbable reward of ability, 
bSo^atojin- energy, and devotion. An ambitious and 
courageous lad would put the chance of 
being a Governor or a Chief Justice 
against the certainty of hard work, solitude, exile, 
burning skies, and a dislocated home. The Service 
certainly contains in its ranks not a few men who 
would behe all their past history if they did not 
fulfil any duties, however arduous and responsible, 
with advantage to the country and credit to them¬ 
selves. Their appointment to the highest offices 
would act as a direct stimulus, not only in drawing 
the best class of candidates into the ranks of the 
Service, but in keeping alive a spirit of laudable 
ambition, and all the useful (jualities which such a 
spirit tends to foster. 

Among the structural changes recommended by . 
the Famine Commission is the creation 
agotobi.toTal” of a Department, both in the Supreme 
and Local Governments, whose especial 
duty it should be to supervise the 
agriculture of the country, collect and formulate 
statistics relating to the agricultural community 
and crop-produce, and to organize and control the 
staff of officials, who will, it is hoped, in future 
times, be specially occupied with these subjects. 
An “ Agricultural Department ” has long been 



fell:, to be a necessity in India, and under Lord 
Mayo in. 1870 the scheme was partially, and 
not altogether nnsuecessMly, realized. Consider¬ 
able improvement has been effected in the 
collection of agricultural statistics, and a stimulus 
in some instances given to agricultural improve¬ 
ments; but the machinery of the department was 
imperfectly designed, and its usefulness crippled 
by the absence—in every Government but that of 
the North-West Provinces—of provincial depart¬ 
ments working in co-operation with and subordi¬ 
nation to the Central Office. A year ago the 
department was broken up and its duties were 
distributed among the other bureaux of the Indian 
Secretariat. At present, accordingly, there is not 
at head-quarters any official exclusively occupied 
with the supervision of agricultural matters or 
specially qualified to handle them. In the North- 
Western Provinces alone the Local Goveinment has 
organized an efficient provincial department, the 
success of which has hitherto been remarkable. 
Similar departments will, it may be hoped, at no 
distant date be created in the other provinces, and 
the operations of all be aided and controlled by a 
central supervising authority at the head-quarters of 
the Government of India. Agricultural inquiries ex¬ 
tending over an area of two hundred millions of acres, 
under every conceivable variety of soil and climate 
and culture, cannot be conducted with the least 
efficiency or prospect of useful result, . except by a 
numerous, skilful, and well-organized staff, acting 
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on a carefolly pre-arrangod plan, and proceeding 
methodically with the accomplishment of its yast 
and diyersified task. Such an organization it is 
proposed to supply by means of an Agricaltura.l 
Department. 

Questions of detail regarding the of the 

Service can hardly be a profitable topic for public dis¬ 
cussion. The Famine Commissioners have recom¬ 
mended several important changes. 
They lay down nnhesitatingly the rule 
of proved capacity as a condition of pro¬ 
motion. “On the personal question,” they observe,; 
“ all that need be said is that in proportion as a high 
standard of capacity and public spurit is maintained, 
more particularly in the higher posts, the prospect of 
success will be improved, and that the only certain 
way of avoiding the risk of administrative failure, 
with consequent discredit to the Government and 
probable calamity to the people in time of difficulty, 
is to adopt proved capacity as the sole 
TKVNgi OF TUB Qualificatioii for official advancement,” 
It appears, howmver, that “ pi’O'V'ed 
capacity ” is by no means at present 
the sole qualification for official advancement. The 
liigher ofticials, such as Commissioners of Divisions 
or Secretaries to Government, are filled up by selec¬ 
tion among senior civilians, no one 
being appointed who has not shown 
more than ordinary ability. But in 
the ranks of the Civil Service below 
these grades, promotion goes by seniority, and the 
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consequence is that an officer will, irrespective of 
his fitness, arrive by mere lapse of time at the 
dignity of a collector or civil judge of a district. 
As collector he supervises the executive administra¬ 
tion of a population, often, of upwards of a million, 
and upon his energy, judgment, and capacity the 
fortunes of the district entirely depend; as judge 
he exercises an important appellate jurisdiction over 
an equal area, besides an original jurisdiction of 
unlimited amount in criminal and civil matters. No 
greater misfoxtune, accordingly, can befall a district 
than that either of these offices should he filled by 
other than a capable man, and it can hardly be 
that this misfortune should not, under a rule of 
seniority, not unfrequently occur. The appointment 
by merit rather than seniority to these posts will, 
no doubt, greatly dimmish the chances of such a 
mishap. 

Such a change involves the elimination of the 
less capable officers, and the Commissioners have 
recommended a system by which those members of 
the Service whose unfitness for higher offices has 
been adequately ascertained, may be 
compelled to leave it, on terms as to 
*** pension which may reconcile them to an 
earlier period of retirement than that 
prescribed by the ordinary rules of the Service. 

Another change of great importance, affecting 
the personal qualifications of members of 

AgKIOULXUHAL . "V . ,1 fv . , , -) 

ExiTiiixs. the Civil Service, lias been recommended 
R. Uo. .... , , . ... . . . , 

by the l^amine Commission; viz. the 
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creation of a class of officers specially trained in 
scientific agriculture and the physical sciences 
connected with it, and thus specially qualified to; 
aid the Government in the discovery and intro¬ 
duction of improved methods of culture. “ This 
they would do,” the Commissioners observe, “by 
ascertaining the characteristics and capacities of 
different soils, by indicating the most suitable . 
crops for the various soils and climates of the 
several provinces, and the most successful way 
of raising the chief staples, and of preparing them 
for the market, by investigating the effects on 
crops of irrigation applied in different ways, and by 
suggesting improvements in the system of rearing 
cattle, or in the construction of agricultural im- , 
plements.” The object in view' is to bring, the 
highest scientific skill and knowledge obtainable in 
Europe to bear upon the problem of advancing 
Indian agriculture, from the rude methods of 
primitive society to the level which physical and 
mechanical discovery has now brought within our 
reach. At present little is known about the soil 
beyond what is gathered from native experience, and 
this, though of a high degree of value in many 
respects, is necessarily limited in its range, and leaves 
aside many topics with which modem agriculture 
concerns itself. The effects of various manures— 
of irrigation without manure—of the extreme solar 
heat and hot winds to which the soil is for months 
in every year exposed—of the frosts of Upper 
India—the special chemical properties of the 




monsoon-ram—the extent to which each variety of 
crop imder the conditions of Indian agricnltnre 
exhausts the soil—the best means of utilizing the 
present manure-supply—the possibility of discover¬ 
ing new sources of chemical manures, similar to 
those which have revolutionized the agriculture of 
Europe—-all these subjects are at present a terra 
incognita, so far as any investigation deserving to 
be called scientific is concerned. They can be 
satisfactorily explored only by a large and well- 
organized body of skilled observers, directing their 
attention continuously to the objects of inquiry. 
At present no such class exists, nor, if it did, 
do the arrahgements of the Government allow 
time and leisure for the necessary research. The 
maintenance of order, the suppression and detection 
of crime, and the collection of the revenue neces¬ 
sary for carrying on the administration, are the 
first essential tasks of Government; but they do 
not comprise the whole area of its duties, espe¬ 
cially in the case of a country where, as in India, 
the initiation in scientific discovery and industrial 
enterprise must be taken by the State. The Go¬ 
vernment of India has not only to rule a great 
population, but to turn a vast, undeveloped estate 
to the best account; and this it can do only 
by devoting an adequate proportion of the official 
skill and ability at its command to the slow and 
costly duties of minute observatioir and elaborate 
inquiry, from which alone any such development 
can be expected. 
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Amongst administrative refonns of less general 
application, one of the most important 
is the abolition of the Madras Board of 

Madius Boaro _ - 1 i- ^ -x X* 

OF .Revenue. RcVtoUG, R.licl tho SObC'ititlltlOn fOT' it 01 

^ Kevenue Commissioners, -with ' local 

jurisdiction over the collectors of several districts. 
This change has been repeatedly urged by the 

Government of India upon the local admihistra- 
tion, and as often persistently resisted by the 

local officials. The reform is supported by the 

majority of the , Famine Commission, 
and has been sanctioned by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

Connected with this is another highly important 
RwiicTtoHOF I'eform, viz. the breaking-up of several 
avEs-sizED . Qf. over-sized Madras districts into 

.Districts. 

B- 101 . smaller and more manageable areas.' 

At present four districts have populations exceed¬ 
ing two millions, Rud seven have areas exceeding 
8,000 square • miles. Such charges as these are 
wholly beyond the supervising powers of a single 
officer, and must at all times be prejudicial to 
vigorous, well-ordered, and effective administration, 
The necessary result is that large portions of the 
district are left practically without any European 
superintendence, and this, at all times undesirable, 
becomes at any moment of pressure, such, for in¬ 
stance, as famine, a grave evil. During the late, 
famine serious disorders were, in more cases than 
one, attributed to this cause. 

Several other topics are discussed in connection 
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with this subject by the Famine Commission; such, 
for instanee, as the proper limits of the 

Fr^ANStOPIM- , ' . ^ n 

teuvB& ABMx- respective duties of the Collector and 
his assistants, the employment of native 
agency as far as possible for the less important 
business, the enforcement of strict rules as to 
personal inspection of the local area in charge, 
and for the improvement of the position and 
prospects of native officials. Points such as these 
cannot he satisfactorily discussed except on the 
spot, and hy those who are practically acquainted 
with the working of the system; it is well, how¬ 
ever, to observe that these are the directions in 
which the present organization of the Service 
would admit of improvement. 
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The flocumenta, to which reference is made in thifl Chapter, are 
denoted as follows :— 

E.S. Annual Finaiioiad Statement of the Indian Government. 

F. & R.A. Finance and Revenue Aocomits issued by the India Ollice. 

E.I.H.A, East India Home Accounts. 

S.A. 1877-78. Statistical Abstract for the years 1868-69 to 1877-78, issued 
by the India OSice. 

Correspondence relating to the Estimates for the War in 
Afghanistan, 1880. 

Further Corroapondenco, <&c., 1880. 

Statement of Net Revenue and Expenditure of India for 
1856-57, and for 1867-80 inclusive, and Memorandum 
by Mr. H. Watorfleld, 8th July 1880. Pftjliamentary 
Return, No, 279. 


The conventional valuation of 10 Its. ==> £l sterling is adopted 
tliroughoiit. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION. 

I PROPOSE in this chapter to trace shortly the past 
history of Indian Finance, to show the present 
financial position of the Government, and to examine 
the question of the degree in which the taxation of 
the country is adjusted to the requirements of the 
State and resources of the people. 

In dealing with the question of the manage¬ 
ment of Indian finance, it is unnecessary to examine 
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ill detail tlie course of its administration previous 
to the Mutiny. The present system may be said 
to have taken its rise in the arrangements which 
the events of that period rendered necessary. It 
may be convenient, however, to state generally 
the state of things with which the Administrators 
of Indian finance at that time were called to 
deal. 

The table on the next page shows the degree 
to which the resources of the G-ovemment for 
forty years previons to the Mutiny, and during 

that event, sufficed to establish an equilibrium 

between revenue and expenditure. 

From this it is apparent that it was only in 
p g times of peace that a surplus could 

18 Feb. 1860 , be achieved. In commenting upon it, 

^ the Finance Minister pointed out that 

all the years during which the Nepal War was 
on hand, from 1814 to 1816, and the Mahratta 
War, from 1817 to 1819, wore years of deficit 

amoimting in all to millions. Lord Amherst 
arrived in 1823, after three years of surplus, 
amounting in all to 2| millions. From the year 
1814 to 1823, the net increase on the, debt was 
about 2|- millions. The Burmese War began in 
1824, and ended in 1826, and there were several 
years of deficit, resulting in 1828 in an aggi-egate 
deficit of 14,|- millions and an addition to the debt 
of 12 millions. The succeeding decade was one 
of varying deficits and surpluses, the general result 
being 3| naillions on the side of surplus; but in 
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' Memo, of Siirx>UiB ot Deficit in the Eevenues and Charges of 
India (including Home Charges) from 1814-15 fco 1859-60, 


Year. 

Surplus. 

Befioit. 

1814-15 

£ 

£ 

102,992 

1815-16 

.... — 

1,039,546 

1816-17 

-- 

369,005 

1817-18 

— 

792,666 

1818-19 

— 

1,380,059 

1,761,664 

1810-20 

— 

1820-21 

117,262 

.- 

1821-22 

610,698 

— 

1822-28 

1,713,130 

— 

1823-21. 

— 

847,091 

1824-25 

-- 

2,961,147 

1825-26 

—- 

4,953,918 

1826-27 

— 

2,396,320 

1827-28 

-- 

3,151,144 

1828-29 

-- 

927,620 

1829-30 

1,070,534 

— 

1830-81 

109,199 

— 

18.81-82 

— 

207,581 

1832-33 

■— 

264,.332 

1833-34 

49,398 

-- 

1834-35 

-- 

194,477 

1835-36 

1,441,513 

— 

1836-37 

1,248,224 

-— 

1837-38 

780,318 

381,787 

1888-39 

— 

1839-40 

-- 

2,138,713 

1,754,826 

1,771,603 

1840-41 

-- 

1841-42 

— 

18‘l2-43 

-;- 

1,846,011 

1843-44 

-- 

1,440,269 

1844—45 

-- 

743,893 

1845--16 

— 

1,496,865 

1846-47 

— 

971,322 

1847-48 

— 

1,911,986 

1848--49 

— 

1,473,225 

1849-50 

354,187 

—■— 

1860-51 

415,413 

— 

1851-62 

631,265 

— 

1852-53 

424,257 

— 

1853-54 

— 

2,014,117 

1854-55 

— 

1,707,364 

1855-56 

—.— 

972,791 

143,597 

1856-57 

— 

1857-58 

— 

7,864,222 

1858-59 

—^ 

13,393,137 

1869-60 

— 

9,290,129 

Total . 

8,895,437 

72,195,416 


Nepal and Mabratta Wars. 


j First Buirmese War and tlie 
J Siege of Bhnrtpoor, 


Afghan, Soind, and Gwalior 
War. 


] First Sikh War. 


Second Sikh. War. 


j Second Burmese War. 


^ Mutiny. 


\* Appendix to Mr. Wilson's Finanoial Statement 1860, p. 38. 
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s 

18 Fab. 1800, 
p.6. 


1838 began another period of war, and there weie 
incessant deficits from 1838 to 1849, this period 
embracing the Afghan, Oudh, Gwalior, and first 
and second Sikh Wars. By this time the debt 
had risen to 61 millions, involving an annual 
payment of 2| millions. Then followed four years 
of surplus, but towards the close of the second 
Burmese War there was a deficit in 1853, and 
the following years up to the Mutiny were all in 
deficit. The Mutiny itself produced a financial 
crisis of the very gravest character. 

When, at its close, the new Financial Minister 
reviewed the position, he found in it 
good grounds for anxiety; the three 
previous years had involved a deficit of 
80| millions, and the coming year was estimated to 
add a further deficit of C| millions. The effect of 
the three years of Mutiny had been to add 38J mil¬ 
lions to the national debt, involving an increased 
annual intei*est payment of £1,935,000 ; on the 30th 
April, 1857, just before the Mutiny commenced, the 
public debt had stood at 591 millions and the annual 
interest at millions; but in 1860 the debt stood 

at 97| millions, and the 
annual charge at millions. 
Thus the events of the Mutiny 
may be said to have saddled 
the people of India with a perpetual yearly payment 
of nearly 2 millions. The deficit of 1860-61, despite 
all efforts to curtyil it, turned out not to be less than 
4 millions, 

7 * 


Dobt 
1867. ■ 
59,■141,000 
1800. 

97,861,000 


Annual 

Oliarge. 

2,525,000 

4,461,000 


100 AND BXPENDITUBE. 

On the whole, in the 46 yeais from 1814 to 1860 
there had been 13 years of surplus, aggregating 
118,895,000, and 33 years of deficit, aggregating 
.£72,195,000. Mr. Wilson drew attention to the fact 
that during 59 years of the century considerahle addi¬ 
tions to indebtedness had been made in 44, while 
only in 15 had reductions been effected. The finances 
of India were, in fact, he said, ahvays in diflieulty; 
deficits were their normal condition; the system was 
to blame; so defective did he consider it, that it 
was to him a matter of surprise that greater evils 
had not arisen. 

The table on next page shows how far, since 1862 
rrp to 1878-79, the revenues of the country have 
sufficed to ineet its ordinary expenditure, that is, all 
expenditure except that devoted to Productive Public 
Works, and what the effect of famine and loss by 
exchange has been on the revenues. 

Prom this it appears that during the 17 years 
there has been an aggregate surplus of .£15,185,657 
and an aggregate deficit of ^14,020,270 or a net 
surplus of i61,159,387; and that this is the result 
after discharging all e xpenses of famine and loss 
by exchange, which together amounted to 25j 
millions. 

Excluding these items, the sui’plus luis been 
.£26,.388,119; or, accepting the loss by exchange 
as normal expenditure, and treating as extra¬ 
ordinary only the item of Famine Eelief, the 
surplus of the seventeen years would be 
£16,276,875. 
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BiSTXJiiH of the Gfoss KeTemte and Expenditure of India from 1862-68 
. T d’u nm ' 1878-79 (exdtiding Capital Expenditure on Extraordmary 

3 March IsITo ProductiYe Public Works from 1867-68), and the Surplus 
or Deficit in each year, iticluding and excluding Expenditure 
on F«amiiie Belief and Lo(3s by Exchange. 


T.t!!AJR. 


186I2--63 
1801H34 
imrdS 
.t8«5-66 
*18(?(5-67 
t867H58 
1868-^9 
18()9-70 
1870-71 
1873-72 
‘1872-73 
187.3-74 
187-1-76 
1876-76 
; 1876-77 
IB77-78 
M878-79 


K.UT'fJWJB). 


£ 

'45',34;1,753 

4-l-,fn8,032 

45,652,897 

48,036,220 

42,123,438 

48,634.412 

■19,263,601 

6 O, 0 fn ,081 

51.‘413,686 
60,110,21.6 
60,219,489 
•49,608,253 
50,570,171 
51,310,003 
55.005,785 
58;Geo,30i: 


■Uj::- 

eluding' 

Famine 

llelief 

iitid UridB 

by Kx- 
ohangf), 


<e 

4'3i027.689 

41,31.9,587 

45,751,136 

46,128,891 

44,078,405 

49,145,966 

51,870,240 

50,596,844 

49,403,898 

46,807.895 

47,980,381 

46,040,852 

47,505,509 

48,006,263 

54,356,650 

56,074,474, 


.KxrEjSfOITTJKB. 


Fainino 

Belief. 


£ 

15,786 

5,2;i0 

318,575 
230,.506 
4,600 
8(J,2jJO 
4^18 
5,531 
‘ 763 
3,861,707 
2,1^48,022 
510,564 
8,145,431 

313,420 


, Net 
Ijoss 3)y 
Ex¬ 
change. 


£ 

278,931 
2{)9,868 
i}5,282 
40,261 
232,944 
166,635 
. 152,872 
102,-388 
436,850 
172,612 
463,678 
601,362 
502,533 
1,034,293 
1,676,-182 
1,092,1.30 


Total. 


Comparison of 
Bevonxie with 
Total 

ExponditiiT©. 


Siir- 

plus. 


£ 

43,316,406 
-44, .534,685 
■45,846,418 
46,169,152 
44,6ri9,924' 
49,542,1071 
52,036,721 
60,782,4121 


49,030,6961 

46,086,0.38 

48,453,8171 

51,405,921: 

50„250,974: 

49,641,318! 

68,178,56:3; 

62,612,0881 

63,165,t3r)6 


£ 

1,827,346 

78,347 

2,766,068 


118,669 

1,482,000 

3,m,177 

1,765'.6?2 

319,197 

1,668,045 


2,034,246 




15,117,488 

10,106,244 

1 15,186,667 

14,026,270 

31,665,442 

5,282,^32.3 


Deficit. 


193,521 

2,617,491 

1,007,695 

2,774,030 


1,807,668 


2,182,778 

3,5^13,087 


Comparison of 
Bevenxxe w'itli 
Expenditure, 
excluding 
JB’amino Ihilief and 
Loss by Exebauge. 


Snr- 

plxis. 


£ 

2,116,063 

203,4-15 

2,806,329 


304,2371 
1,019,788, 
3,302,320 
2^230,108 
2,648,401 
8,064,6(J2 
3,213,802 
X.639,.l35i 
2,804,827i 


Dot! lit, 


98,239 

1,3)5^972 

611,554 

2,616,558 


* 11 nionths; 


t See B\ and R.A., 1878-79. 


We will now trace in outline the measures by 
which this result has been brought about. 

The deficits of the Mutiny period, though alarming 
in amount, ceased immediately upon the close of 
hostilities, the consequent military reductions, 
and the general expansion of trade and national 
prosperity which fortunately accompanied the re¬ 
establishment - of British rule. The excessive 


































'1G2 :; fina3S(cb; SINCE the mutiny. 

customs duties wMch liad been imijosod in the 
hour of panic, were found to be working their 
natural result, and had speedily to be reduced. The 
direct taxation which Mr. Wilson imposed in the 
form of an income tax, underwent various modifica¬ 
tions at the hands of his successors, and eventually 
was allowed to expire in 1873-74. The first five 
years, however, after the Mutiny exhibited either an 
equilibrium or a substantial surplus ; but in 1866-67 
there was a deficit of 2^ millions, to which the two 
following years added a further deficiency of nearly 
4 millions. This result was attributable partly to 
the temporary stagnation of Indian trade in con¬ 
nection with the European crisis of 1866, and a 
succession of bad harvests in India, 
partly to a fall in the price of opium, 
partly to the ever-increasing demands of 
an administration which was yearly becoming more 
efficient, more active, and consequently more costly. 
The expenditure on ordinary Public Works had 
risen from 4 to between 6 and 7 millions per annnm, 
and it became apparent that, satisfactory as was 
the annual growth of the national revenue, the 
imperative calls upon it were increasing at a still 
faster rate, and could be met only by a change 
of system. To this view may be traced the initia¬ 
tion of the two great financial measures of recent 
years, (1st) the scheme known as that of the 
“Extraordinary,” or “Productive Public Works,” 
and (2nd) the decentralization of the Provincial 
Finances. Of the first of these a detailed account 
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wall be given hereafter;* at present it is enough to 
say that it proceeded on the principle 
that while every form of non-productive 
public work should be paid for out of 
revenue, loans might be contracted for such works as 
would yield a direct profit to the Government on their 
cost. Of the “ decentralization ” measures, the first 
and most important w^as that carried 
DooembOT'"^^ ult Under Lord Mayo’s administration 
' in 1870. By this the powers and 
responsibilities of the local governments in respect 
of public expenditure were greatly enlarged. Up to 
this time the whole task of controlling expenditure, 
and the whole responsibility for the ultimate result, 
lay with the Supremo Government; and the local 
governments, which had no responsibility and thus 
no immediate object in economy, while they had a 
very direct interest in the improvement of their 
populations, naturally showed more anxiety to obtain 
a large share of the public funds than to adjust 
their expenditure to the general financial position 
of the Empire. 

It was resolved accordingly to entrust to the 
local governments certain important departments 
of the administration, to hand over to them cer¬ 
tain specified funds for the purpose of meeting 
the expenditure thus involved, and to hold them 
responsible for obtaining, either by economies, re¬ 
arrangement, or, if necessary, local taxation, the 

* See posit under “ Public Assets,’* p. 127* 
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means for defraying any outlay boyond that 
covered by tlie allotment. Cost of jails, registrar 
tion, police, education, medical services, printing,, 
roads, and some other items, were thus handed 
over to the several provincial administrations, a 
corresponding allotment of revenue being made to 
each. 

The gross sum made over for these services 
was about 4j millions; this has subsequently been 
increased, by the further development of the Bystem, 
to millions, and the Government is gradually 
extending it, as opportunities offer, in various parts 
of the Empire. 

Bengal is now responsible for all civil expenditure, 
except that on opium, and for all loss on 
its productive public works. It has 
the benefit of all branches of income, except land ; 
revenue, opium, and salt. The success of the 
scheme in this Province has been so marked that 
Bengal has already been able to make a material 
contribution to the Imperial revenue from the large 
margin of profit which accrued to her under the 
arrangement. Similar measures will hereafter be 
carried out elsewhere. 

All authorities concur in attesting the excellent 
results of these measures as regards economy and 
activity , in the local administrations. The con¬ 
tinuous growth in local expenditure has been 
successfully arrested ; every branch of the provincial 
administrations has received a wholesome stimulus 
towards care in the use of public funds; the local 
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■go'vemmente have been relieved from a minute 
financial control, which was a constant source of 
irritation, and the Government of India from 
duties of supervision which threatened to over¬ 
whelm it. The next few years will, it may he 
hoped, witness the development of a scheme 
whose substantial success is already beyond 
dispute. 

Every year since 1868-69 has shown a substan¬ 
tial surplus revenue over ordinary expenditure : but 
extraordinary causes have on several occasions turned 
the surjdus into deficit. In 1873-74 an outlay of 
nearly 4 millions on famine relief in Behar involved 
a deficit of 1;] millions, and a further expendi¬ 
ture of more than two millions on the same 
object in the ensuing year, convinced Lord North¬ 
brook of the necessity of treating famine 
Aprit relief as a normally recurring cause of 
expenditure, and of providing for it out 
of a surplus to be established in ordinary years. 
The experience of the next few years was destined 
to exemplify with terrible emphasis the wisdom of 
such a precaution. In 1876 a series of calamitous 
seasons began in Southern India, and before the 
close of the famine in 1878 an outlay of more 
than 9 millions had been incurred in measures of 
public relief. In reviewing the financial position in 
1877, Sir John Strachey re-affirmed 
^’^ 1877 .^^’^^ the principle laid down by Lord North¬ 
brook, and explained how the funds 
necessary for its realization could be provided 
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simultaneously with, seyeral great tariff reforms, 
which it was desirable to effect with the least possible 
delay. These means, the ^Financial Minister con¬ 
sidered, were to be found in the further development 
of the measures of financial decentraliziatioE in¬ 
augurated by Lord Mayo in 1870. Those measures 
had everywhere been crowned with success, but the 
arrangements for their extension were complete 
only for Bengal and the North-'Westem Provinces. 
In both of these provinces the local government 
had agreed to accept the responsibility of their 
Productive Public Works, and provide, if necessary, 
by taxation for any loss which they might temporarily 
involve. The relief thus afforded to the Imperial 
treasury rendered it possible to make considerable 
sacrifices of the customs revenue derived from sugar 
and salt. 

At the close of the year Sir John Strachey ex¬ 
plained more fully the means by which 
27th noMaber policy of Securing an adequate surplus 
was to be carried out- The relief of 
famine in tlie last five years had cost 16 millions 
sterling; and when every allowance was made for the 
exceptional badness of the seasons, it would not, he 
thought, he safe to reckon that a less sum than 
millions per annum would be adequate to pro¬ 
vide for the relief of future ffmines. In addition 
to this the accidental outgoings of a great Empire 
called for a margin of income, which could not 
properly be placed at less than half a million. A. 
surplus of two millions had, accordingly, to be 



I provided; but the revenues and expenditure of 
India were scarcely more than in equilibrium, 
and the margin must therefore be found either 
by retrenchment, development of existing revenues, 
or fresh taxation, Under the first head, the de¬ 
centralization measures carried out at the beginning 
of the year had relieved the Government to the 
extent of £400,000; under the second, additional 
local taxation had been imposed in Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces, and was to be in¬ 
troduced throughout the country; the balance 
might be expected to accrue from the normal 
growth of revenue. 

The Budget of the following year was remark¬ 
able for several important reforms in 

F. S., 18 Mar., ^ 

isrs. the tariff. The sugar duties—an im¬ 
post on every ground objectionable—were sacrificed 
at a cost to customs’ revenue of £155,000. The 
arrangements for the abolition of the great Inland 
. Customs Line, maintained for the sake of the salt 
duties, were advanced far towards completion, and 
a step was taken towards the abandonment of the 
duties on imported cotton goods, by exempting certain 
classes of piece goods which contained no yarn finer 
than “ thirties ” (i.e. yarn of v/hich 30 hanks of 840 
yards apiece weigh a pound), and the coarser classes 
of yarns. The duties on railway materials and 26 
other major heads of imports were removed, with the 
result of leaving only 35 out of 62 articles taxable 
under the existing rules. 

In .1879 the anrangements for the equalization 







of the salt duties were complete, aud on the 1st 


: , ^ ^ April 1879 the Inland Customs Line 

j i*. s., 18^> 80. finally abolished. The removal of 

■ this vast barrier, 2,274 miles in length, and main- 
i tained by a little army of 223 ofEcers and 11,700 
j men, at an annual cost of 1^162,000, had long been 
? an object of desire with the Indian Government, and 
! Sir John Strachey, its arch-enemy, had the fetis- 
faction of delivering its coup de grace. Another fiscal 
reform of great importance was the extension to 
ail kinds of goods containing no yarns finer than 
“thirties” of the privilege conceded to certain 
classes of them by the resolution of the previous 
year. The policy of the measure was hotly ques¬ 
tioned, aud its opponents gathered strength from 
the circumstance that the country was engaged 
in war, and that the loss by exchange for the 
year was now estimated at nearly 4 millions, an 
outgoing of 3| millions more than would have 
resulted from the same remittances in 1872--78, 
the last year before the disturbance in the equi¬ 
librium between silver and gold. The amount by 
which the loss exceeded the estimate of the pre¬ 
vious year, 1| million, was greater, it was pointed 
out, than the entire sum, ^Sl,077,000, raised by 
the taxation which had been imposed for the 
purpose of providing a margin of revenue for 
famine relief. In this sense “ the famine surplus 
had disappeared.” 

Vigorous retrenchments were at once set on foot, 
and the results bore strong testimony to the iirherent 
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soundness of the financial position. Despite the 
loss on exchange, the year 1878-79 closed with 
Parly. Return ^ surplus— excluding the exceptional 

No. 27y. expenditure on war and famine relief 
—-of three millions: the estimated surplus of the 
following year, 1879-80, excluding the same items, 
was 'nearly fixe millions, that of 1880-81 4j 
millions. On the introduction of the Budget in 
r. s. 1880 - 81 . March 1880, it was accordingly hoped 
that the whole of the expenses of the 
Afghan war and frontier railways, then estimated 
at millions, might he met from current income. 
The subsequent discovery of a serious error in 
the Military Estimates, rendered it necessary to pro¬ 
vide for a portion of the outlay by loan, and 
the war will probably ;:dd about 5 millions to 
the Public Indebtedness, Against this, however, 
may be set the Frontier .Railways, on which 4 
millions will have been expended, and which, being 
of permanent strategical importance, might at any 
time with great propriety have been constructed 
with borrowed funds. Towards these highly favour¬ 
able results it was computed that the increased 
taxation, imposed during the three years, had con¬ 
tributed an aggregate sum of 3J- millions. It was 
now determined to give up 1:340,000 of the 
J820,000 raised by the license tax on the trading 
classes, by exempting all incomes under £50, a 
surrender which will reduce the annual proceeds 
of the tax to about half a million sterling. 

The following statement shows in detail the 
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BTA/r,EMKs’T shewing tlio Rbvenoe aiid pxBENPj'rrr: 

; and m iSMffiANP, tor the Tmu’ 



— 

Gross 

Bevenuo. 

Land Bevenue 

£ 

22,380,686 

Tributes and Contributions 

703,660 

Borest - 

605,433 

Excise - 

2,619,849 

Assessed Taxes 

900,920 

.Provincial Rates ^ 

2,638,835 

Customs - - 

2,826,561. 

Salt - » « 

6,941,120 

Opium - 

9,399,401 

Stamps - * 

8,110,640 

Mint . , . - 

172,385 

Miscellaneous 

374,365 

Minor DepartnientH « 

m,m 

L(m and JuMice 

880,636 

Police . . » - 

211,108 

Marine - 

250,596 

Education 

147,4.25 

Medical . - - 

44,382 

Stationery dnd Pyintim/ - 

47,096 

Post Office 

911,806 

Teleyraph 

426,694 

Receipts in aid of Super ^ 
amiuation Allowances - 

667,485 

Interest - 

628,867 

Anmj . - 

974,781 

Gain by Eivehange - 

4,74,485 

Public Works—Ordinary 

750,517 

Prodmtive Public Works - 

6,575,280 

Deduct : Refunds and 
Drawbacks as per contra. 

.£65,198,629 

i ■ - 

Total Reyenue, Cross 

£65,198,629 


Bodnot j Coat of 
realieatioii of 
Revenue, mU‘ 
items in*intod in 
italics in ool. 1 
per contra. 


£ 

2,966,489 

454,934 

87,839 

87,617 

64,431 

200,417 

404,743 

1,698.730 

116,452 

103,991 

306,689 


Keveniio Re¬ 
ceipts of va¬ 
rious Public 
Departments 
taken in re¬ 
duction oi' 
Gross Bxijen- 
diture per 
contra, 


Net. ' 
lievoiuie. 


£ 

19,364,097 
708,660 
/150,499 
7 2,531,6:10 
863,303 
2,574,^404 
2,126,144 
76,636,377 
7 7,700,671 
2,995,088 
68,344 
67,676 


0 


M&fiSl,77S 
406,562 


“Net ^ m,275,211 


Kote.—I n order to make this surplus a{<ree witli that shown in the Finance and 
Expenditure column,y respectively; they are omitted from this Statement, as being’ 
Funds in the bauds of the Government of .India. 
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^cVro^ and Net) of fclie G'OYbkwmknt of India, in India, 
■enii^d the 31sfc of MaroK 1879, 




Ded.not; Ke- 



GroBS 

veuuo Beoeipts, 
vide items 

Net 


Expewdibaro, 

printed in italics 
in col. 1 per 
contra. 

Expenditure. 



£ 

£ 

Administration 

.1,487,852 

— 

1,487,852 

Minor Departments 

366,347 

84,977 

270,370 

Law and Justice - 

8.437,790 

880,626 

2,557,164 

Police - . - . 

2,419,119 

211,108 

2,208,011 

Marine - 

648,703 

250,595 

298,108 

Edncation 

978,264 

147,425 

830,829 

Ecclesiastical 

165,200 


155,200 

Medical - . « 

669,059 

44,332 

624,727 

Stationery and Printing - 

471,470 

47,096 

424,374 

Political 

4^18,793 

— 

448,793 

Post Office - 

1,033,327 

911,806 

121,521 

Telegraph 

Allowances, &c., und^r 

470,790 

426,694 

44,096 

Treaties ' - - - 

1,826,484 


1,826,484 

Civil Absentee Allowances 
Snperatmnatiun and Ee- 

231,561 

— 

231,561 

tired Allowances - 

1,997,327 

667,485 

1,329,842 

Interest - 

4,954,021 

628,867 

4,325,654 

Army 

^'17,092,488 

974,781 

117,707 ^ 

Loss by Exchange - 

3,859,144 

474,485 

2,884,669 

Famine « 

313,420 

— 

313,420 

Public WorksOrdinary 

5,176,012 

750,517 

4,425,495 

Productive Public Works 
Land Revenue - 

8,174,923 

2,960489 

6,575,230 

1,599,693 



Forest 

454,934 



Excise - " - 

87,889 



Assessed Tacm- 

87,617 

Cost of reali¬ 
sation of Re¬ 


Provincml Bates 

64,481 

venue, taken 


Customs ^ 

200417 

in reduction 
of Gross Re¬ 


Salt ' 

404,743 

venue per 


Opium - 

1,698,780 

contra. 


Stampjs 

115,452 



. Mint 

103,991 



Miscellamons - 

806,689 




,£62,042,416 


£42,626,660 

Eefunds and Drawbacks 

406,562 



Total Expenditure, G-ross 

£62,448,978 

Ket - 

£42,625,660 

SuKpnns - 

2,749,651 

- 

2,749,661 


^65,198,629 


£45,275,211 


Heveiiiio'Aocounts, Euras of i>973 aitcl £716*,.-l^S blioiiid be ivclded to the Eevenue and 
merely adjasting entriea oonneoted with the Balances of the Provincial and Local 
* Of this sum £676,380 was due to the war in Afghanistan. 
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reyemie and expenditure of the government for 
1878-79, distinguisiiing, by means of italics, those 
items on the revenue side which restilt in a net 
gain to Grovernment, from those which are a 
mere setmff against a larger expenditure; and 
those items on the expenditure side which result 
in net expenditure, from those which are only 
the outgoings of departments which, on the whole, 
result in income. 

Having noAV seen how the Government of India 
stands as to annual income and expenditure, avq 
may proceed to ascertain the final financial result 
which has been attained. The following state¬ 
ment of Assets and Liabilities shows the precise 
position of the Indian Government at th.e close 
of the official year, 1878-79, the last for which 
the accounts have been completed;— 


Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Goveiiimewt of 
India in En^rland and in India on 31st March 1879, 


hiahilitieB, 


Total registered debt 
I'eruporary debt . 
Treasury notos oafc- 
Bfeandiijg' . 

Balaiico of sums re* 
qeived on account of 
service funds . 
Savings-bank balances 
Baianct)M of excluded 
local funds: 

Balances of deposits . 
Political trust, prize, 
and ruUway funds . 
Beposit8 by native princes 
(not included above) 
Balance of capital of 
guaranteed corapanies 
Bills payable 
Miscollanoous 


B 

.187.,8GB,043 

1,000,000 


1,970,751 


2,104,686 

1,912.401 


224,714 

5,828,493 


1,086,874 

1,824,323 


358,122 

1,490,998 

1,015,385 


£1 66,684,790 


Assets.' 


Cash balances 
Yaliie of huilditigs, 
land# Ac., in .K-Uglatui 
Ainountfi) advanced to 
guaranteed eompa* 
Tries repayable . 
Loans to. native states, 
<&o. . ■ 

Ex pend it ore on Pro¬ 
ductive Pablio WorkB 
Miscellaneous 
Balarico . . 


£ ' 

11 ^, 910,078 


1,079,100 


7,519,626 

8,282,315 


38,4^'5,921 

80,000 

92,337,750 
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We will now examine the figures of the state- 
. dbbt. mont in detail. The first item is the 
Registered Debt, amounting to nearly 
138 millions. This consists of 

Debt bearing interest - ilTS,797,866 in India, 
p 69,008,200 in England. 

1878-9, p.' 158. , -~rr7 

£137,806,056 

Debt not bearing interest 41,070 in India. 

20,917 in England. 

, Total - - 


£137,868,043 


' The average rate of interest on the Indian 
debt was £4 2,s‘. 8d., and the sum thus payable 
was £3,257,728. The average rate of interest on 
the, English debt was £4 5s. lOd., and the sum 
thus payable was £2,632,328. 

The following table shows the growth of the 
Debt since 1840 : — 


8. A. 1377-8, 
: p, 148. 


Officio,1 Year ended 
JJOili April, 1840 




Debt. 
Mi],. iC.* 
29*97 



1841 




31*13 


1842 




33*48 



1843 




35*79 


J> 

1844 




37*22 


J> 

1845 




38*66 

z 

)» 

184^ 

1847 




38*89 

41*76 

») 

>» 

1848 




43*81 

1849 




45*66 



1850 




48*25 



1851 




49*26 



1862 




49*05 


1853 




49*69 



1854 




47*06 

*> 

» 

>7 

>> 

1865 

1856 




48*70 

50*85 

»» 

1857 




62*28 


■ (0,000 omitted.) 
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Official Year ended 
30tli April, 1858 

„ „ 1869 ... 

„ : „ 1860 .. 

„ „ 1861 ... 

„ „ 1862 ... - 

„ „ 1863 ... ... 

)9 j, 1864 

1885 ... 

„ „ 1866 

Slst March, 1867 (11 months) 

„ „ 1868 

„ „ 1869 . 

„ „ 1870 ... ... 

„ 1871 ... , 

„ „ 1873 

„ 18755 ... ... 

„ „ 1874 ... ... 

„ „ 187.6 .:. ... 

„ „ 1876 ... ... 

„ 1877 

.. 1878 ... ... 

„ 1879 .. 

• (0,000 oiaittad.) 


Deht. 
Ma..«.» 
61 -93 
73’6B 
80.93 
94'SB 
98-58 
96-83 
90-96 
90-73 
90-51 
il3-68 
' 95-48' 
96-19 
101-76 
1.04-33 
106-96 

106- 47 

107- 6.8 
118 •« 
122-67 
127-32 
1.84-63 
137-a6 


From tliis Table it appears that after the 
of the period of abnormal expenditure due to the 
Mutiny, the debt, having reached its higheet point 
in 1861-2, when it was 98j millions, began to 
decline till the end of 1865-6, when it stood at 
90J millions. In 1867-8 the systematic, borrowing 
for Productive Public Works began, and from that 
period till the present time the debt has gone 
on increasing, reaching, in 1878-9, the sum of 
JS137,868,000. Of this increase, a large portion, 
about 33J millions, has been spent on the class 
of State projects known as “Productive Public 
Works,” viz. 11J millions on Irrigation, 22 millions 
on State Railways, and J million on the Madras Har¬ 
bour Works. How far this expenditure 
1878 - 9 ', pj. 12, is justified by the result, we will consider 
when we come to the item among the 


13 





assets of the Government.* Meanwhile, let it suffice 
to say that 33J,- millions of the debt are thus explained. 


Another item wMeh has gone to make up t^ie 
increase of the debt is 4| millions spent in 1874 in 
the redemption of the dividend due to the holders of 
East India Stock, and not, therefore, to be regarded 
as a real increase of indebtedness. 

The 38j millions mentioned above as borrowed 
for Productive Public Works, represent only a portion 
of the State expenditure on works of public improve¬ 
ment. In the first place there had been, up to the 
close of 1878-9, an expenditure of nearly 8 millions 
from ordinary revenue on these very works; besides 
this there has been, in the course of the last twenty 
years, a vast eipenditure on objects which, though 
not technically “ remunerative ” in the sense of 
showing a dividend on outlay, are none the less con¬ 
ducive in a high degree to the well-being of society, 
the wealth and prosperity of the country, and the 
development of its resources. Such works are 
roads, barracks, courts, jails, dispensaries, and 
other civil buildings. An explanation of the effects 
of this expenditure is given in a memorandum 
by Sir John Strachey, in which he contrasted 
the India of thirty or forty years ago with its 
present condition. 

It is not too niiicli to say that there was then, comparatively 
speaking, little in India of what we now think 
J. ltraoh^' to necessities of a civiliisecl administration, 

Hcvuse of*Com^ When I went from Calcutta to my first station 
toons. in the North**Western Provinces, I was carried 

* p. 127, 

8 ^ 
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about a thoiijjand miles in a box on men’s shoulders; there were 
no other means of travelling through the richest and most ■ 
'advanced and most important parts of India. Speaking broadly, , 
roads and bridges had but begun to appear; thtvre 
canals to save the people from destmotion by famine, or those ! 
that existed were on a very small scale ; thai'e were few barracks 
in which English soldiers could live with tolerable health and ' 
comfort; there were few jails in which a sente nee of imprison- 
ment did not carry with it a serious probability tlia-t it would 
prove a sentence of death. The country at that tinie was 
entering on a phase of rapid change. The firm establishment 
of order was followed by improvements in all directions. 

Ten thousand things were demanded which India had hot 
got, but which it was felt must he provided. The country must 
be covered with railways and telegraphs, and roads and bridges. 
Canals must be made to preserve the people from starvation. 
Barracks must be built and every sort of sanitary arrangemcn.it 
be carried out. 

This was not only true in regard to matters of Impxi^rial 
concern. Demands for improvement, similar to those which 
fell upon the Oeiitral Government, cropped up in every city 
and in every district of the country. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago, in Calcutta there w^as no 
drainage. The filth of the city rotted away in the .midst of the 
population in horrible pestilential ditches, or was throwi] into the 
river, there to float backwards and forwards with every change 
of the tide. To nine-tenths of the inhabitants clean water was 
unknown. They drank either the filthy water of the fiver, 
polluted with every conceivable abomination, or the still filthier 
contents of shallow tanks. The river, which was the main source 
of supply to thousands of people, was not only the receptacle for 
ordinary filth ; it was the great graveyard of the city, I forget 
how many thousand corpses were thrown into it every year. I 
forget how many hundred corpses were thrown into it from the 
Government hospitals and jails alone, for these practices w^ero 
by no means confined to the poor and ignorant; they wore 
followed or allowed, as a m.atter of course, by the officers of the 
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Go^rernment atid of the Brnnicipality. I wieli the Cominittee 
could hare seeti the sightfi which were to he seen in Calcutta 
in those days, in the hospitals, and jails, and markets, and 
slaugl.iiter-houses, and ptildio streets. The place was declared 
by mjself—dn oihcial reports which I sent to the Government, 
wlien Sanitary Coirxmiasioner in the year 1864, of which the lan¬ 
guage, although strong, was not, and could not be, stronger than 
the truth required—-to be hardly fit for civilized men to live in. 

“Only about a year ago, in the great city of Eangooii, con- 
' tahring more than 100,000 people, with half a million tons of 
shipping, there rvas not a single public lamp, no supply of 
wholesome water, not a single drain except the surface drains 
at the sides of thd streets, and no proper means of removing 
the nigldsoil and filth oiit of th 

‘‘When I say that, to a great extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and modern adinimstration have had to be pro¬ 
vided for India, for the first time within the space of a few 
years, I do pot speak only of material objects, of roads, and 
railways, and canals, and barracks and city improvements, and 
so forth. The demand fbr improved administration has been 
so strong that it is not too much to say that the whole of the 
public services have been reorganised.'’ 

These enormous and diversified wants have been 
to a large extent supplied at an outlay ranging from 
6 Jr to ^ millions per annum. The amounts thus 
expended on public works annually since the beginning 
of 1867-8 have been as follows :— 

Expeindiiure on Ordinary Fuhlic II excluding 

Parliamentary Railwatfs, duvinu cuch of the Under-nuniiGued 

Eetum, 8 JxUj, J ^ ^ ^ 

1880. No. 270, ifears. 
p.3. 

1B67-8. 1888-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. 

£5,637,000 6,291,000 5,052,000 4,014,000 

1873-4. 1874-6. 1876-6. 1876-7. 

£3,107,536 3,471,000 3,630,000 8,519,000 

This shows an expenditure of 
millions since 1867-8 on Public 


1871-2. 1872-3, 

3,963,000 3,606,000 

1877-8. 1878-9. 
3,676,000 5,176,000 

more than 61 
Works of im- 
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proveiHont, otber than those classed as ** Produc¬ 
tive.” The years 1879-80 and 1880-1 will add 
another 10| millions to the sum so spent. 

Amongst other things, the entire country has 
p & B A been supplied with the means oi tele- 
1878-9, p. J.8S. graphic communication at a cost of 8 J 
millions, and besides the enormous advantages 
thus received for Government and the public, a 
valuable net income has been secured. In 1878-9 
F&RA net . profits of telegraphs were 

1878-9; p.'39. ^19^000. 

Even this, however, does uot represent the whole 
of the expenditure on works of public improvement. 

The development of the great railway system 
involved a large initial outlay. While the rail¬ 
ways were under construction, and during the 
period which elapsed before the people bad become 
accustomed to their use, they necessarily failed iio 
earn the 5 per cent, interest which the Go¬ 
vernment had guaranteed on the capital embarked 
in them. During these years the Government has 
had to make good the sum by which the net 
earnings on any of the lines have fallen short of 
6 per cent. The sums thus paid since 1869 have 
been as follows :— 


Excess of Guaranteed Interest oner net Traffic Receipts. 


R A 187-’-8 1868-9. 1869-70. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-8. 

' p, 106.” ’ £1,700,470 1,647,064 1,834,811 1,723,218 2,110,501 

1876-7, 1877-8 i878-4. 1874-5. 1876-6. 1876-7. 1877-8. 1878--9. 

& 1878-9. £ 1 , 4 . 37,352 1,244,562 976,310 277,168 *675,085 739,360 


♦ In this year there was a net profit to Government of £675,08{i. 
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The total deficiency thus made good aiid the 
' ■ p. & R. A. share of profits paid to those railways 
iwft-9,p, no. had earned net profits in excess 

of 5 per cent., amounted on the 31st March 
1879 to nearly 37 millions. 

This payment must be regarded as part of 
the expense of developing the railway system; 
it has become gradually smaller; in 1877-8 for 
; the first time, more than the guaranteed in¬ 
terest was' earned; and in 1880-1, it is expected 
the charge will finally disappear altogether. The 
Railway system will, undoubtedly, in future years, 
prove a national possession of the utmost 
value. 

Objection has sometimes been taken to the rule 
by which the outlay on productive public works is 
separated in the accounts from ordinary expendi¬ 
ture. These works, it is said,—however advan¬ 
tageous—are not, for that reason, any the less an 
outgoing, which should take its place like any other 
heading of expense, and the capital expended by 
the State upoii them, either directly or in the form 
of a guarantee of interest, should be shown as part 
of the National Debt. Without criticising the 
soundness of this objection, it may be replied that 
this, way of staling the case is eminently favourable 
to the Indian (Government, for the effect would 
be that the National Debt would still be a small 
one, while the interest rate would be the lowest in 
the world. Takiag the public indebtedness on the 
31st of March 1879, as thus calculated, at 236 
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millions, viz. Public Debt, 188 millions, and Guaraii" 
teed Companies, 98 millions; and patting on the one 
side all charges for interest and maintenance, and on 
the other all revenue from public works, the result 
would be that the rate of interest paid on the total 
capital would stand for the year 1878-79 at a little 
over per cent. At the close of the following 
financial year, the amount of combined debt stood at 
249 millions, and the interest payable thereon at 
about 2 per cent., whilst, from the most recent data, 
it appears that at the close of the year 1880-81, the 
debt will amount to 266 millions, and the interest, 
after allowing for the net revenue from guaranteed 
railways and productive public works, will not quite 
reach 11 per cent. The following table- shows how 
this result is arrived at: 


1878 - 79 . 

Actual. 


1879 -^ 0 . 1880 - 81 . 

Eatimate. Estimate; 


vv oi'Ka 

Interest and Maintenance of 
productive Public Worjke . 


Interest on Debt other than 
that for Prodnotive Public 
Works 



& j B ■ j & 
4,576,069 I 4,451,735 4,014,000 

8,174,923 j 8,676,185 8,615,200 


Deduct: Eeceived from Pro* 
duotive Public Works, in¬ 
cluding G-uaranteed Com¬ 
panies , . . . 


6,675,280 8,089,967 8,928,000 


6,174,762 6,037,953 3,701,200 


Total Debt at close of each 
year, including capital of 
Guaranteed Companies . 


236,000,000 I 249,000,000 256,000,000 


The 138 millions of interest hearing debt out. 
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standmg bu the Slsfc March 1879, had risen by the 
81st March 1880 to 

£82,564,224 in India. 

68,884,639 in England. 


£151,898,863 

This increase was occasioned partly by the trans¬ 
actions connected with the acquisition by the 
Government of the East India Railway, which 
involved the creation of £5,116,939 Eonr per 
Cent. Stock, employed in the purchase of a por¬ 
tion of the annuity for which the concern was 
bought. Another cause of increase, to the extent 
pf 4| millions, wds the transfer to the Crown of 
the debenture debt of the Company, which was 
one of the terms of the transfer. 

In the summer of 1880 a 4J per cent, loan 
for 313 lakhs was opened in Calcutta, and dis¬ 
posed of at a premium of 26i| erores having 
been tendered. 

In duly of the same year, a portion of the 
'English debt, £17,200,000, which bore interest 
at 5 per cent., was discharged, 16|- millions being 
converted into a Four per Cent. Stock, and the 
balance paid off in cash at par. 

In December 1880 a 3-1 per cent, loan of 
£3,500,000 was opened in London, and negotiated 
at prices ranging from £104 6s. to £103 11s.,^mostly 
at the higher price. 14J millions were tendered. 

The total debt, accordingly, in England and 






'^2 INTEREST OHAEGE. 

India now stands at about 158 millions. The charge 
for interest, however, has, owing to the improved 
credit of the Government, and the better terms 
obtainable, steadily declined. Its course for the 
last 10 years has been as follows :—■ 

NET CHARGE FOR INTEREST ON DEBT. 


. (Three 


■' ' -— 

|| 

j> ' 

1 

i ^ 

! g 

! 

i 

1875-76. 

1 

[ 1877-78. i 

L i 

1 ’ . ' 

1 

§ 

i-t 

■-1^' 

rH 

, 4 
^ , 

Net Intexeflt on Public ' 

i J3 

& 1 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ ' 

£' 

£ 

IDebt other that 

inemTed for Prodiio-1 
tive Public Works 

i 

5,S86 

1 

5.058 

1 

4,980 

4,305 

4,238 

4,371 

4,600 

4,326 

4;i2'l 

3,733 

Interest on Debt in¬ 
curred for Produc¬ 
tive Public Works 

217 

293 

1 

! 408 

504 

734 

896 

1,038 

•1,408 

1,587 

1,725 


This statement shows that the charge for interest 
on the Public Debt, including that incurred for Pro¬ 
ductive Public Works, has sunk from T5,603,000 to 
ii6,488,000, and, excluding the Productive Works 
Debt, from ^ millions to 3| millions; and, now 
that it has been discovered that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment can borrow in London at less than 31 per cent., 
a still larger reduction in the interest will be 
possible. The whole of the-English debt, 68| 
millions, falls in at various dates between the 
present time and October 1888; and the interest 
rate, which in 1879 averaged 4-| per cent., and sank 
in the next year to a fraction over 4 per cent., will 
by that time be only 8| per cent. As, moreover, 
the interest on the capital of the Productive Public 
Works is calculated at 4| per cent., it is obvious 
that they are debited with a lai'ger interest charge 
than they really involve, and that their net earnings 
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; are to that extent greater than they appear in the 
aecounts. In the meantime, a comparison of the 
present interest charge with that of 40 years ago 
shows how little ground for alarm, so far as indebted¬ 
ness is concerned, the Indian Finances afford. In 
, 1840 the annual interest was million ; in 

1879- 80 it was 5J millions, showing an increase 

of 4 millions. Of this, the interest on money sunk 
OJ'.S 1880-1. Appendix, Pioductive Wotks is for 

.esiKipoo 1880-1 If millions, and is 
irrigatiojt . . . ,fi,aii,ooo more than covered by the net 

earnings of the various undertakings, which in 

1880- 1 are estimated at ^61,807,000. 

The rest of the increased charge, 2| millions, 
must be regarded as the charge involved by all the 
wars since 1840, the suppression of the Mutiny, the 
Famines, and the general improvements 
described above. The important fact 
is that the charge for interest is less 
now than it was ten years ago. As compared with 
its foreign trade the debt of India is less than that 
of the United Kingdom, and infinitely less than 
those of B'rance, Russia, or the United States. 

Comparison of Indian Trade and Debt with that of other 
Nations in 1878-79. 

PopulRtioii in National Debt in Foreign Trade in 
Milliona. . "" ” 


United Kingdom 

34 - 

- 776 - 

- 611 

France - - - 

37 - 

- 796 - 

- 367 

Russia - - - 

88 - 

- 409 - 

- 109 

United States - 

47 - 

- 416 - 

- 226 

India - - - 

200 - 

- 138 - 

- 122 



i 




OTHEfi PUBLIC IKBEBTEDHBSB. 

Returning to our examination of the Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities,* we find that the 
Registered Debt does not represent the entire 
indebtedness of the Indian GoTernment. There 
are in the first place temporary debts, borrowed 
from the Bank of England for short periods to 
meet any exceptional pressure on the Home 
Treasury, owing to failure of the ordinary remit¬ 
tances or other causes. At the close 
of 1878-9 the indebtedness under this 


TeMX'OKAKY 

Debt. 

F. B. A. 
1878-9, p. 159. 


head was 1 million sterling. 


Trbabuky 

Notes. 

F. & B. A. 
1878-9, p. 159, 


in the next place there are Treasury Notes 
issued to the Service Funds, representing 
a State liability, which amounted at the 
close of 1878-9 to Al,970,751. 

The Government of India is the depositary of 
various funds formed by subscription of 
its officials for the benefit of their 

1878-y, p. ICO. _ 11 1 . 

widows and orphans, and in some cases 
towards their own pensions ; a lai-ge sum is paid every 
year in various forms of pension, to which these 
contributions may be regarded as a partial set-off. 
The sums thus held amounted at the close of 1878-9 
to T2,104,686. 

The balances of the Government Savings’ Banks 
Savings’ Banks’ Presidency Towns, the District 

a' Savings’ Banks, and Regimental Savings’ 
] 878-9, p. iGO. JBanks amounted at the close of the 
year to 111,912,401. 

There are various public bodies, such as Muni- 
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cipalities, Port Trusts, &c,, whose revenues are 
Exolddbd incorporated in the general accounts 

r^cAi,POTi)s. of tpe Einpu'e, and which are con- 
sequently termed “Excluded local ' 
Ws-s),§ 3 & 4. funds.” Some of them hank with the 
Grovernment, and the funds standing to their 
account under this heading on 31st March 1879-80 
aggregated £224,714. 

The rest .pf the provincial and local revenue 
B,vi.ANcrs Qp standing to the account of the various 
F.'&nw. Governments, amounting on 31st 

amLAooountJ’ Marcli 1879 to £2,406,065, is entered 
51 & .’; 2 , p. m. under the heading of “Deposits.” 
Under this heading also appear all miscellaneous 
deposits, such as those by various departments, 
courts, &c. The total amount of deposits, in¬ 
cluding the £2,406,065 just mentioned, on March 
31st 1879, was £5,828,493. 

There is another class of deposits, the prin- 
poLiTicAi. items of which are a fund en- 

ATO lu^vtr tine'll Baboo Begum’s Stipend Fund, 
f' A Nizamut Stipend Fund, and Prize 

1876-3, p. 164. Eunds. The amount for which the 
Government was responsible on March Blst 1879 
was £1,086,874. 

The Government of India was also responsible 
on the same date for £1,824,000, prin- 

Deposits BY ^ ^ 

^NixivK cipally depo.sited by the late King of 
F. & K. A. Oudh. This item is, not repayable, 

p 73 X 1/ 

Jiut it involves a permanent annual 
liability to various charities and pensions. 
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. Balance op 
Capital op 
Guarantee o 

RA.Tt<WAY 

Companies. 

P. & R A. 
.1878-9, p. 181. 


The various Guaranteed Companies deposit the 
capital which from time to time they 
raise, with the Government until they 
have occasion to use it. 8om.e of 
the companies, however, have over¬ 
drawn their capital account; the 
amount thus overdrawn amounts to i;82I,384, The 
net amount held by the Government of India at the 
close of 1878-9 was .£358,122. 

The item .£1,490,988, under “Bills payable,” 
Bilm Patahm represents bills drawn on India by the 
Secretary of State, &c., outstanding on 
mhTilno 1879. March 31st, 1879. 

The sum of £1,015,385 entered 
cellaneous” is thus made up:— 

Mi«cBtxANEotr«. East India Stock — 

Aoots^ ifr^a Capital Unclaimed 

Aec. No. 3. Dividends Unclaimed 

Estimated amount owing for stores: 

Due to the Imperial Government for non- 
effective military charges. (This charge is 
adjusted from time to time as convenient) 890,000 

£ 1 ^ 15 ^ 86 ; 


under “ Mis- 


£8,189 

22,196 

95,000 


AgsET.s. We now come to consider the assets. 

The first item, “Cash balances,” was divided 
as follows: 

Cash babancbs. X‘12,792,153 was in the Indian Treasuries. 
1,117,925 „ England. 

£13,910,078 


F. & R. A. 
1878-9, p. 65, 
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B uxi;DTJSf 08 
' '.K’NGLAN'd'; 

E. India Home 
Acc.^ 1877.8. 

■ ./Vocoraib No. ■ 


■' The ' next asset is “ Buildings, &c. in England.” 

It jneludes ^'540,000, the estimated 
value of the India OlBce, Cooper’s Hill 
College 11100,000, and other property 
of the Govenniiont in houses or lands. 

The. next item is 7^ millions due by the Eastern 
Amount.*? Bengal Eailway, the Oudh and Rohil- 
OuIsANTEj® and the Madras Irri- 

gation Company, for money advanced 
f87r8''''’Aoo. account of guaranteed interest in 
excess of their net revenue balances. 
The Sums thus owing by the other Raihvaya 
were abandoned by the Secretary of State in 
1870. Besides money due for interest a sum 


of je872,000, the 


outstanding 


balance of a 


loan, is due by the Madras Irrigation Company. 

We next come to 8J millions lent by the G-o- 
Loansto vemment to Native States, Munieipali- 
ties, &c. for purposes of improvement, 
p. 166 , jg generally 5 per 

cent. All public bodies, as a rule, borrow through 
the Government. 

The next item, “ Productive Public Works,” 
is of the utmost importance, and it is desirable 
to scrutinize it with care. It represents 
■ <£11,252,856 expended on Irrigation and 

Prgihtctive .... . .. 

Pcmio Works. iNaTlgatlOB. 

1*878-9, p^’ii. 21,964,209 on State Railways. 

259,866 Madras Harbour W'orks. 






The history of the expenditure classed as Pro-; 
stiiAng. IR 64 . ductive Public Works is as follows :— 


In 1864 the Secretary of State defi¬ 
nitely accepted the view—(1) that the State should 
itself undertake the construction of Irrigation 
Works, discarding the agency of companies ; and 
(2) that, when the surplus funds of the Goveni- 
ment were insufiBcient for this purpose, loans 
should be raised. 

Upon this it was pointed out that the sum 
Notfl by Col. II. pi’obably available for such a purpose 
toOovt^p^w'b. would not exceed ^300,000, and in no 
loth h'ob. 1865. would it be more than .=£500,000; 

that the sum likely to be required during the 
next ten years for the proper extension of Irri¬ 
gation Works was about 30 millions ; that a loan 
of 20 millions was necessary to carry out the 
scheme satisfactorily; that the accounts of the 
works so constructed ought to be kept separate 
from the ordinary revenues; that the aim should 
be the protection of the country from famine ; 
that no scheme .ought to be taken up which did 
not promise to be fairly remunerative; that the 
outlay of 20 millions would involve estahlishment 
charges of about T400,000 or .=£500,000, main¬ 
tenance charges of ^200,000 or .=£300,000, and an 
interest charge of a million, and that this might 
he earned as well as a surplus of profit; that the 
earnings would gradually overtake the expenses, so 
that at the end of ten years the charge was not likely 
to be more than | million; that this could either he 
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paid Ixom revenues or added to the capital horrowed, 
the essential question being whether the works are 
: really worth the sum spent on them; that the finan¬ 
cial risk was small, and one which Government was 
bound to run. 

In the development of this project, the Govern- 
, 0.1 T, , 0,0 of India, in 1873, drew up a 

forecast of Irrigation and Railway Ex¬ 
penditure for the years 1872-78. The capital 
expenditure on Canals, including £4,589,000 already 
spent, was to be £80,325,000; about 8|- millions 
were to be spent in the six years 1872-78. The 
annual charge resulting from excess of interest 
over net revenue was calculated as ranging from 
,£38,760 to £,214,660. 

On State Railways 3 millions were to be spent 
annually, resulting in 2,126 miles open in 1877-8, 
and an annual charge for excess of interest over 
net earnings of £578,000 in 1877-8. 

Besides the direct expenditure on Productive 
Public Works, it was estimated that the guaranteed 
lines would involve an annual charge for the six 
years varying from £2,209,000 to £1,397,000, 
and the total annual charge for Irrigation and 
Railways was to be ;— 


1872-8 . 

. . £2,378,000 

. 1873-4 

2,127,000 

1874-5 

. 2,019,000 

1875-6 

. 1,991,000 

1876-7 

1,987,000 

1877-8 

1,990,000 


Hno 


PEODUOTm PDBMC WORKS. 


In 1876, some modifications were made in this 
T scheme; the amount to be amraally 

borrowed for it was fixed at 4 millions, 
viz. .^2,700,000 on railways, and ,£1,300,000 on 
Canals; the annual charge on revenue for interest 
and maintenance was reckoned as gradually diminish¬ 
ing from ,£2,367,000 for 1872-3 to ^1,939,000 for 
1879-80. 

In 1876 Government announced that the fall 
in the value of silver had occasioned great eni-- 
barrassment in carrying out this scheme; that 
the end of the loss, thus occasioned, coiild not 

P S for 1876 7 Seen; that it had become necessary: 
March 31st, to refrain, as far as possible, from 

1876,1). 93. . . , ^ ’ 

increasing payments in England by 
increased borrowing, and that the sphere of bpera- 
tions must bo contracted, as far as was possible, 
without incurring loss from sudden reduction of i 
establishments and waste of material. The cajiital 
expenditure for Productive Public Works for the 
year was reduced to ^£3,769,000; and for the 
future the Government resolved to restrict its 
outlay in this direction to the limit of the amount 
Despatch of the might he advantageously ber- 

fS^nihOat. India, estimating that amount 

1876. fQj. tiiQ present at 2 or 2J millions 

per annum.* 

Misapprehension has existed as to the financial 
results of the works undertaken under this scheme, 


* This riew was nphold by the East India Piibao Works Committee, 
and has been enforced by the Secretary of State .—Bee E. S. 1880'~1, § 70, 
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owing to tiie fact that in some parts of India the 
accounts have uhtii recently beeii so constructed 
as to show under other headings large portions 
of the earnings of the canals. The last and 
most complete statement of their position is to be 
tbund in the Appendix to the Financial Statement 
for 1880--L It there appears that up to the close 
of that year, leaving aside the recently purchased 
ILast Indian Railway, there will have been expended 
on State Railways;— 


; State Bail* 

Productive Public Works 


WAVS* 

F, S., 1880-1:. 

outlay 

£26,533,000 

App. Table V. 

Ordinary outlay 

4,661,000 


Total . . . 

£31,184,000 

The net 

earnings for each year 

since 1874-6 


F. S., 1880-1, a rapid increase resulting from 

App. labia(jf jjjjg lines:— 


1 ■. ' ■ ' 1874'^. 

i ‘' ' .' . ' , ■ ■■ ' 1 

1 ' ; 

( 

1876-7. 

1877-8. 

Estimate, Estimate. 
1878-9. 1879-80. , 1880-81. 

I Mi.loa opeu , . , ; 

1 Neb Earning.e . .4 

^44,982 

i 

485 

96,027 

€83 

92,680 

806 

131,884 

j - - 

1,287 j 2,014; 2,493 

236,481 1 364,800 j 696,000 


— 


The net earnings of the East Indian Railway 
and guaranteed lines in 1880-1 are estimated at 
di'6,646,000. Including guaranteed, the entire rail- 
way system will have earned about 4|- per cent, 
on a capital of 180 millions sterling. This may 
be compared with the 4 per cent, earned upon 
a capital of 155 millions by the 14 principal 
English railways in the first half of 1879, and the 
£5 3s. Id. per cent, earned in the first half of 1880. 

9 • 
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Canaus. On the works of Irrigation, for •wHch 
capital and revenue accounts are kept, there will have 
■ been spent up to the close of the year 1880—31 . 


F S., 1880 - 1 . Productive Public Works 

App. Table VI. .outlay 


Ordinary outlay 


^12,679,800 

7,619,000 


je20,298,800 


F s 1880-1 earnings of Irrigation Works 

Ajip.’Tabie vin. ^s follows:— 


— 

1874-5. 

1875-6. 

1876-^. 

1877-8. 

187»-9. 

Elstimate. 

1879-80. 

Estimate. 

lS80~8i, 

Productive PitbUo 
Works . 

Works not classed 
0,3 Productive 

260,814 

80,292 

CO j 

195,362 

101,807 

292,291 

95,'404 

358,65di 

127,060 

9fht,600 

201,200 
__1 

900,200 

221,700 

Total 

841,106 

319,715 

297,169 

387,605 

485,704 

1,166,800 

i 1,211,900 


This rapid increase is due partly to the cota- 
pletion of the works, partly to the greater readi¬ 
ness of the people to make use of canal water,, 
and partly to the improved form of accounts 
showing the canal earnings more accurately. The 
very large increase obseivable in 1879-80 arises 
from the fact that for the first time, in that 
' year, the earnings of the Madras canals have been 
entered under the proper heading. i 

So much for the earnings of the canals as 
concerns the Governments. Of their results to the 
people two instances, taken in widely remoYod 
parts of the country, will convey au adequate 
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idea. In the disastrous year 1876-7 there were in 
the Godateri and Kistna Deltas about 800,000 acres 
under canal irrigation. The yalue of the rice raised 
on this acreage, where but for the canals not a blade 
would have been seen, has been officially eompnted at 
>5 millions sterling, or about four times the entire 
capital spent up to the end of that year on the two 
canals. Besides supporting the local population, 
nearly a million sterling’s worth of food was exported 
by sea, and an amount, probably as large, by land 
io the surrounding unirrigated tracts and the Nizam’s 
territory. 

Since the canals were commenced in 1844 the 
exports of the Godaveri districts haye risen from 
i,J100,000 to 1-| millions, or 14-fold; imports 
have increased six-fold. But for the canals, the 
dry season of 1876-7 must haye inyolved wide¬ 
spread disaster ; but it is belieyed that, leaving 
"half the total value of the crops for merchants, 
brokers, and others, some 2^ millions sterling 
found their way during the famine into the hands 
of the agriculturists. 

The other instance is afforded by the Punjab 
canals. They have cost about 4 millions, 1| million 
of which is still locked up in unfinished w'orks. The 
total charge for interest on complete and incomplete * 
works was 451,970,000 up to the close of 1877-8. 
At that date the completed canals in this province 
had earned kB, 830,000 net profits, or 2 -millions 
in excess of Jtl per cent, interest on their cost. 
During the drought of 1877-8 their benefits were 
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extended to million of acres, the greater ' portion , 
of which would but for canal irrigation haye been 
absolutely barren. During this period the land, 
irrigated by the two principal canals, produced 
food grains to the amount of 300,000 tons, wmrth 
2 millions sterling, and enough to keep 1,800,000 
people for a year, while the non-food crops,—- 
sugar, dyes, spices, &c.—were reckoned to have 
been worth another million. In other words, the 
value of the crops saved by the two canals jxi 
a single season was more than equal to the ^ 
entire cost of the completed system; or, to put \ 
the result in another way, the canals may be 
said to have earned the entire land revenue of , 
the province with a million to spare. 

These were, of course, the results of an exceptiona ; 
season; but advantages of the same general cha-V 
raeter are secured for the whole of the 10 millionk 
of acres, which at the close of 1880-1 will he under 
canal irrigation. 

In order, however, to get a fair idea of the 
financial results of the State investment in Pro¬ 
ductive Works, it is necessary to remember that 
the whole scheme must still be regarded as in 
its infancy, that the majority of the projects are 
undeveloped, that several of them are still un¬ 
finished, and that a large amount of the capital, 
on which the interest is calculated, is necessarily 
unproductive. Of the 2,500 miles, for instance, 
of State lines open in the current year only 220 
miles w'ere open in 1874-5; and the traffic has 
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in no single instance bad time to develop. The 
course of trade and the habits of the people can¬ 
not, of course, be changed in a day. As regards 
canals, much of the capital is for the present locked 
up in unfinished works, as to the ultimate success of 
which no reasonable doubt can be entertained. 
Thus the Sone canal, on which more than 2 
F. iv. millions had been spent up to the 

1878-9, p. 9. elose of 1878-9, is scarcely yet com¬ 
plete, . and for the first time in that year earned 
a net profit ^6,711; but in 1879-80 it earned 
a net profit of £10,000, and this year will earn 
£23,000. The Agra canal, which has cost | mil¬ 
lion, is only just finished; it earned a net profit 

F s. 1880 - 1 . ® 1878-9 of £10,000, 

App/TaWe vni. increased in the following year 

to , £16,000, and in the present year will be 
£28,000. The Sirhind canal in the Punjab has 
had If millions spent upon it, but is still under 
construction, and has never earned a penny. 
The Lower Ganges canal had cost up to Slst 
March 1879, £1,389,000, but it is still un¬ 
finished and has not yet began to earn a net 
profit. The Orissa system, on which 1| millions 
have been spent, has, through very misguided 
economy, never been furnished with the neces¬ 
sary distributories, and has never yet, accord¬ 
ingly, been in a position to earn a profit; but 
there is reason to hope that, despite some 
waste and mismanagement in its earlier days, it 
will ultimately prove remunerative. At present 
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all these works tend, of course, to reduce tlie rate of 
dividend earned by the whole capital embarked. 

Nor is this the only consideration in estimating 
F.&B.A. profits of Productive Public Works. 

i878-&,p. i3. Of ijjjg 22| millions embarked in State 
Bailways, nearly 6 millions were spent on the Indus 
Valley Line and 8 millions on the Punjab Northern 
from Lahore to Attock. Both of these are strategical 
railways of the very highest importance, and no one 
doubts that they ought to be constructed. Their 
earnings, however, consist in the saving of militiiry 
transport, the economy of time, and the strengthen¬ 
ing of our military position. It was scarcely expected 
that they would prove commercially remunerative in 
their net traffic earnings. They are doing better 
in this respect than was hoped, and in the present 
year wiU. earn £180,000 net profits between them; 
hut their real importance depends on other con¬ 
siderations. ■ 

The following Table gives a summarized . view of 
all Public Works’ expenditure since 
1871-2. There is shown in line 1 the 
net expenditure from ordinary revenue on 
Public Works; in line 2, the capital expenditure 
on Productive Public Works; in line 8, the net loss 
or gain of Guaranteed Bailways and Productive Public 
Works, including the interest on their capital; in 
line 4, the interest on the public debt other than that 
incurred for Productive Public Works; and in line S, ' 
the interest on Productive Public Works included in 
line B, 
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Ordinary PubLioWorlia 
, 2. Capital Expenditure,, 
Prodnotive Fnbiip 

1 3,399 

8,532 

3,072 

3,392 

8,560 

3,311 

3,305 

4,425 

4,546 

4,592 

Works . 

8. interest on capital o,t 
Ptodaetivo Public 

Works, aliowii in 

l,0£i8 

2,186 

3,653 

4,250 

4,271 

3,809 

4,791 

4,382 i 
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3,564 

3,312 

Due 2, . , 

4, Not loss oi" «jrun of 
Guaranteed B ail way .s 
[ arid Productive Pttblic 

Works, including ui- 

■317 

293 

408 

664 

734 

896 

■1,068. 

1,408 1 
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j 

1,587 

1,725 

, fcereat'ou capital 

Net lutorost on Public ' 
'.Debt other fhan that 
iwourrud for Produc¬ 

2,012 

2,687 

2,124 

1,913 

1,697 
4,268 1 

1,161 

35 

1,000 : 

1 

i 

586 

‘313 

tive Ihi. bile Works 

5,386 

6,068 

4,930 

4,305 


4,371 

4,600 

4,326 1 

4,121 

3,763 


♦Net gain to Government- 

From this it appears (1) that the CTOvernment 
has devoted annually sums varying from 3 to 4i| 
millions from ordinary revenue for public works of 
general improvement, and sums ranging between 1|- 
aud millions to Productive Public Works; (2) that 
the Productive Public Works are now so far developed 
as to earn a net profit of J813,000, besides 
millions interest on the capital invested in them; 
and (3) that the interest charge on the Public Debt, 
exclusive of that incurred for Productive Public 
Works, has sunk in the 10 years from X‘5,386,000 
to 3| millions, and, including the debt so incurred, 
from i;5,603,000 to iJ6,488,000, The years previous 
to 1879”80 show the net earnings of the Productive 
Public Works about 4^700,000 below the truth, 
owing to that portion of their earnings having been 
improperly entered under Land Kevenue. The 
entire capital expenditure on railways. Guaranteed 
and State, cai?ais, and telegraphs, up to 31st March 
1881 will be 11162,858,000. 
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Facts such aa the above (and it would not be 
difficult to multiplj them), appear to prove that theii- 
scheme, of Kroductive Public Works, to be constructed 
on borrowed capital, was a wdse and sound one ,* 
that it has been skilfully and prudently carried 
out, and has, both as regards the revenues of the 
State and the benefits conferred on the people, 
fully justified the expectations of its originators. 
Parts of it have naturally been more successful 
than, others, but the investment, as a whole, has 
tended enormously to the wealth of the country 
in ordinary years, and to its preservation in times 
of famine. 

Returning to the Statement of Assets,* we find a 
balance of £9*2,337,000, for which no account is 
given. Against this must be set all 
b.iu,ance. the State property in India —the 8 
millions spent from ordinary revenue 
on Productive Public Works, the entire tele-, 
graphic system,, public buildings, barracks, Jails, 
.hospitals, courts, and churches — admirable high 
roads, and numerous costly improvements which 
have been effected in every part of the country. 
Against the balance must also bo set innumerable 
moral improvements, a century of peace, public 
order, and personal safety, such as India had never 
witnessed, during which wealth has accumulated, 
and the industries of peace, evidenced by a foreign 
trade of 120 millions sterling, have sprung into 
a vigorous life, full of promise of future national 
prosperity. 
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We have now ascertained (1) that the Indian 
•..Financiers have, since the establishment of the 
Budget System, succeeded in maintaining an equi- 
, librium between revenue and expenditure; (2) that 
the debt has been increased only for purposes 
remunerative to the Government and beneficial 
to the country, and that the charge for interest, 
notwithstanding the outlay on Productive Public 
Worhs, does not increase; and (3) that the Govern¬ 
ment is solvent, and in no danger of ceasing to 
be so, I now pass to the consideration of the 
means by which that equilibrium is effected, of 
the relation of existing taxation to the resources of 
the people. 

, Of the 65 millions which formed the gross revenue 
of 1878-9, about 24 millions may be 
excluded as not being the result of 
taxation in the strict sense of the word ; 
9^ millions, for instance, were contributed by opium, 
7J by the Productive Public Works, | million by 
other works ; f million by Tribute' of‘Native States, 
TCOO.OOO by the contributions of officials towards 
their future pensions ; and the rest principally con¬ 
sists of the gross receipts of departments, such as the 
post office, education, &c., which involve a net loss to 
Government. The other 41 millions were thus made 


up in round numbers 



Land Kovenue 

• 

22j millions. 

Excise . 

• 

2^- .> 

Stamps 

• 

3 

Customs. 

• 

2i 



■■ taxation. ; ' 

Salt . .. . . 7 millions. 

ProTincial Eates . . 2| ,, 

License Tax . . . 1 „ 

The land revenue is rather rent than taxatioh 
in the strict sense of the word, being the share of 
the profits of the soil to which the State, as landlord^ 
is by immemorial prescription entitled. In average 
years when arrears do not swell the 
Bevento. receipts, they are about 21 millions, but 
from this large deductions have to be 
made on account of grants by our own or former 
G-overnments, and—up to 1879-80—of canal earnings 
improperly credited. . ■ 


The real amount and incidence of this intpost is 
shown in the following table, framed on 


R. na the best 

available 

estimate 

of the out- 

turn. 


Land Revenue. 

Per-oontitg.^ on 
estimntGd grross 



a 

value of oroi>s. 

Punjab . . . . 

. 

1,910,000 

6*6 

Npi’tla-Western Provinces and Oadh 

5,665,000 

7*8 

Bengal . • • • 

» • 

4,050,000 

3*9 ' 

Contral Provinces . 

• 

600,000 

3‘8 

Berar • * . « 

* • 

625,000 

4*6 

Bombay . . . . 


2,970,000 

.7-6 

Madras . . , . 

. 

3,160,000 

. 6-3 


An idea has prevailed, based on a tabular statement 
in the Statistical Abstract for 1877-8, 
p^’uc). that the land revenue is a heavier 
burthen at present than it was forty 
yeiirs ago. A more careful examination, however, has 
shown that the increase there shown from iT2,480,000 
in 1840 to £22,830,000 in 1879 is owing partly to 
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the addition of 36 millions of people or 25 per cent., 
and 242,000 square miles of territory, with a land 
revenue of more than 6 millions, partly to an 
increase of 50 to 100. per cent, in the area of 
cnlfcivation ; partly to the increase in the price of 
agricultural produce, and in no instance to the 
enlargement of the share claimed by Government 
in the profits of the soil. In Madras, for instance, 
the area assessed has increased from 9| millions of 
acres in 1850 to 20 millions in 1875-6, and though 
the land revenue is a million sterling higher, its 
incidence per acre is reduced by 4^-d. on dry land 
and 6s. on irrigated land, as the following Table 
shows 

Average Hate of Assessment per Acre. 

ABsessed Aron. Land Eovenue. On Dry Land. On Irrigated Land. 

Acres. Jg. R- a. p. n. a., i?. 

1852-3 . 9,780,000 . 2,502,000 . 1 3 11 . 7 0 11 

1875 -e . 20,021,000 . 3,426,000 . 1 <> 11 - 4 8 11 

Similarly in Bombay, the assessed area has 
increased from 12 1 millions of acres in 1856 to 20| 
millions in 1875—6, and an increase of f millions 
in the land revenue has resulted, notwithstanding 
an average reduction of 4^d. per acre in the assess¬ 
ment. 

Aasesaed Area. Laud Eeveuue. Assessment per Acre, 

Acres. R- 

1856-7 . . 13,550,000 . . 1,647,000 . .1 6 4 

1875-6 . . 20,340,000 . . 2,330,000 . .1 2 .4 

Ill the same manner in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, w'here the land revenue is calculated on the 
suppoiied value of the rental, there is no doubt 
that the share of the rent claimed by the Govern¬ 
ment has much decreased. Originally the theory 
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was that Government took 86 or 90 per cent, of 
the net rental, leaving the landowner only 15 or 10 
per cent, for his own enjoyment. Under the' settle¬ 
ments made by the British from 1833 to 1843, the 
Government proportion was reduced to two-thirds 
of the existing rental, the proprietors being further 
left in enjoyment of any increment which might 
occur during the thirty years of the settlement. 
When the period of the settlement expired, this 
proportion was again reduced, and was fixed at 50 
per cent.; but, notwithstanding this reduction in the 
share claimed by Government, the result of the 
general prosperity of the province and the ihereased 
out-tum of the crops has been to raise the land 
revenue from 453,680,000 to over 4 millions. 

In the Punjab it is notorious that the land revenue 
is infinitely lighter than that in any previous period, 
and the fact is corroborated by the enbfmous in¬ 
crease in the price of land since it passed under 
our rule from, the cruel rack-renting of the Sikh 
Government. 

In Bengal the land revenue has necessarily 
remained unchanged, notwithstanding the increase 
of the landlord’s share of the rental from a few 
hundred thousand pounds to more than 10 millions 
sterling.'* 

Besides the land revenue, the landed classes 
are liable to local rates, which are levied by way 

* At the Permfiiienfc Settlemeiit the iand revenne of Bengal waa 
£2,850,000, paid on a grp.8B rental of about millions, ?vl; present tbo land 
revenue is £3,690,000, paid on a gross rental of more than 13 milliona. 
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of a per-centage on revenue or rent, and are devoted 
to various purposes of local improvement. In 

1877- -8, among other arrangements made for pro¬ 
viding a margin of income over normal expenditure, 
a separate rate v’as imposed on the land in parts of 
India, and appeared in the accounts as “ Provincial 

Kates.” In the following year, by a 
S™*^**^ change in the form of accounts, the 

1878 - 9 , p'95 funds, previously accounted for 

separately, were entered in the Imperial 
accounts, along with the new taxes, under “Pro¬ 
vincial Kates,” thus causing a large 

See 'Homo, by . , ,, . 

Mr. H, Water- adcutioii to Doth sides 01 the account, 
gfao”stajuiy The combined total amounted in 1878-9 
to ^S2, 608,988, of which about i6600,000 
was new taxation. 

Assuming the land-owning classes to be 55 per 
cent, of the population, or, say 102 millions, the 
incidence of the Land Eeveuue and Provincial Rates 
is al>out 4?. per head. 

Next in importance as a source of revenue is Salt, 
the gross I’eceipts for which amounted 
to nearly 7 millions. The history of this 
tax may be thus summarized. About 
fifty years ago, the Government decided 
on abolishing the native system of tolls 
levied on roads and navigable rivers, winch were 
found to be increasingly inconvenient and oppres- 
sive, and to, substitute for them a duty on- salt. 
Accordinglyl^n 1837 the inland customs were abo¬ 
lished in Bombay, and a salt duty of Is. per maund 


Balt. 

F. & R. A, 
1878-?^, p. 30. 
Viceroy in 
.Tjegislatrilve 
Coaiicib 9tb 
Feb. 1878. 
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of 82f lbs. was substituted. In 1844 town clues 
and othei’similar taxes were abolished amcl the salt 
duty was i’aised to Is, Bd. for 82f lbs., the change 
resulting in a loss to the exchequer of 1:100,000. 
A similar refonn was carried out in Madras, where 
a tobacco monopoly, trade tax, and other imposts 
were abandoned. Altogether the Government 
surrendered 1^500,000. The same policy was 
pursued in Bengal in 1886 and the North-Westei'n 
Provinces in 1843, and in the Punjab, where, at 
annexation, a vast system of import, transit and 
town duties was replaced by increased salt duties. 
The present salt duties accordingly, in every 
instance, originated in valuable fiscal reforms, the 
object of which was to free the tax-payer from 
imposts described “ as so fail of inequalities, 
anomalies and complications that it would be in 
vain to inquire from what objection or what abuses 
they were free.” 

In 1868 the Lheme of equalizing the salt 
duties in the various provinces was entertained, 
and in pursuance of this policy Lord Mayo in 
1869 raised the duty in Madras and Bombay 
to 2s. 1 let. for a “ maund ” of 82f lbs. At the end 
of 1877 the duties in Aladras and Bombay were still 
further raised to 5.s. for 82f lbs., those in Bengal 
being lowered to 6s. 3d. and those in the North- 
Western Provinces to Ss. 6d.; and, in July 1878, 
the duties in the North-Western Provinces were 
lowered to 6s., and those in Bengal to 6s. Qd. 
The duties have, therefore, been equalized in every 




part of [ndia, and stand at 6s. permaund of 82f lbs. 
except in Lower Bengal, where they are 9d. higher 
than elsewhere, and in Burmah and the Trans-Indus 
districts of the Punjab, where they are nominal. 

In 1878 the arrangements for taking over the 

F s 1878 - 9 States’ sources of salt supply were 

8 . 67. ’ completed, and the customs line, 2,000 

83.90-97. miles long, was finally abolished in 1879. 

The result of the change has been to 
lower the duty to 130 millions of inhabitants, of 
British India, while raising it on 40 millions. On 
the whole, the consumption of salt has, under the 
recent arrangements, very largely increased in every 
part of the country. Comparing the consumption 
oi 1879-80 with that of 1876-7, there is an increase 
of 945,218 maunds (or 34,722 tons), in Lower 
Bengal, with a loss of only .£30,755 in revenue ; 
in northern India the increase is 1,727,279 maunds 
(or 63,451 tons), with an increase of ..£208,896 
in the revenue ; in Madras and Bombay there 
is an increase of 209,436 maunds (7,694 tons), 
with an increase in revenue of £743,747. In 
Burmah the increase in consumption has been 
630,078 maunds (19,472 tons), giving an in¬ 
creased revenue of £5,328. Thus the entire increase 
in the consumption amounts to 125,339 tons, with 
an increase in the duty levied amounting to 
£927,216. 

The incidence of the Salt Tax, computed on the 
population who pay it, is 7d. per head. 

The next great branch of revenue is Customs. 

10 
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They show, omng to tariff reforms, a diminishing 
oiisioMs income. The returns for 1860-1 were 

mVfFae. ^2,680,000: for the last decade they 

have been about 2| millions per annum : 
P. S. 1860 - 1 , 1 S 78„9 they were £2,326,000 : and 

s. A. 1877-8, for the present year they are estimated 
P- at millions. In 1878-9, piece goods 

produced £681,000, and twist and thread £60,000. 
Besides these, with the exception of £288,000 
yielded by spirits and £69,000 by wines, the 

import tariff presents no item of any value. 
The Export Duty on rice produces about £660,000, 
and is now the only surviving Export Duty. 
Eepeated inquiries have been made into the effect 
of ibi ft impost, with the result of establishing 
that Indian Bice is so far a monopoly that its 
export is not, owing to the duty, exposed to unfair 
competition. It is, however, jealously 
M. 86 & watched by the Government, and its 

abolition is probable. Indeed, the whole 
customs’ income, except that on wines and spirits, 
is doomed. “ India,” it has been repeatedly 
asserted, “is a country which from its poverty, 
the primitive and monotonous character of its 
industrial life, and the peculiar character of its 
political condition, seems to require above all things 
the most economical treatment of its resources, and 
therefore the greatest possible freedom of its loreign 
exchanges.” In the meantime the incidence ot 

Customs’ Duties on the general population is 3-|d. 
per head. 
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The Excise Duty on liquors and intoxicating drugs, 
yields rather more than millions, 
and being a tax on a luxury of the 
poorer classes, its amount is a fair test of their 
prosperity. Its incidence on the total population 
is.Bjd. per head. 

Of the 3 millions yielded by stamps, two-thirds 
are contributed by fees of litigation, and, 
as Law and Justice are far from being 
sell-supportingi' ought to be regarded i-ather as a 
contribution by litigants tO the expenses of deciding 
their suits' than as taxation proper. ‘ Its incidence 
on the whole population is 3|(1 per head, but it is 
probably contributed mainly by the landed classes 
and traders. ' 

Various imposts under the title of License, 

Certificate, or Income Tax have been 

levied during the last tw^enty years. 

Mr. Wilson imposed an Income Tax of 

4|d. in the pound on incomes between il20 and 4'50, 

and 9|d, in the pound on all larger 
F« S. 1860“,1 ^1. 

'' ' incomes; and he sx'jggested, as well, a 

License Tax, which, however, was never imposed. 

The tax on incomes under £60 was abandoned 

in 1862, and in 1863 the rate on other incomes 

was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. In 1865 the 

Income Tax expired, and was not rene-u'ed ; but 

in 1867 it was found necessary to introduce a 

graduated License Tax on incomes of £20 and 

upwards, with,,a maximum incidence of 2 per cent., 

the lowest contribution being 8s., and the highest 

.'V ■ . . 10 * 
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£50. This was followed in 1868 by a Certificate 
Tax on incomes of £50 and upwards, which in 1869 
was replaced by an Income Tax of 1 per cent, oh 
such incomes; this was raised in the course of the 
year to 1-J per cent, and in 1870 to 3|- per cent. 

In 1871 Sir E. Temple was able to lower the 
rate to a fraction oyer 1 per cent., and to raise the 
assessable minimum from £50 to £75, thus aban¬ 
doning Ij millions of revenue. On the whole, 
from 1860-1 to 1^71-2 the tax yielded 
13J millions. In 1872 the assessable 
minimum was raised to JGIOO. In 1873 it expired, 
and was not renewed. It 1877, in view of the 
necessity of providing a normal margin of 2 mil¬ 
lions of revenue over expenditure, a I/icense 
Tax was imposed in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and in 1878 was extended to the rest of 
India. It produced £900,000 in the year 1878-9, 
and about £797,000 for 1879-80 ; for the year 
1880-1, owing to the exclusion of all mcoines under 
£50, it is expected to produce } million sterling. 
Viewing it as paid by the trading classes, num¬ 
bering 28 millions, its incidence is about 4d. per 
head. ‘ 

This, with the exception of Municipal payments 
for sanitation and other like purposes— 
IJ millions sterling paid by 13| millions 
of people—completes the taxation of the people 
of India. Including the land revenue it 
is estimated to fall at the rate of about 
4s. per head of the whole population. 


S. A, 1877-8, 
- p. 38. 


See Famine 
Commission 
Report, Part 11. 
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The share of each class can be only roughly 
estimated,:-— 



j,!^Th 0 landowner pays for land revenue, as we 
have seen, a sum ranging between 3 per cent, 
and 7 per cent, on the gross produce of his lands, 
and a further fraction by way of provincial rates. 

If he goes to la'w, he may contribute something to 
stamps ; if he drinks, to excise ; and, if he prefers 
English to native cloth, to customs; but when he 
has paid his land revenue, his only imperative tax 
is 7d. for salt. He is, probably, the most lightly 
taxed subject in the world, except the owner of 
personal property in India,—money in the funds, 
&c.—who, though a millionaire, may, under like "s 
conditions of abstinence from the luxuries of drink, 
litigation, and English cloth, contribute nothing 
but Id. to the expenses of the State; such a 
man is obviously absurdly under-taxed. The 
artizan’s position is the same; the trader, when ■ 
he has paid Id, on salt, and, if his gains are 
over ;£60 per annum, his License Tax, may go 
free of further taxation; the only imperative tax 
on the agricultural labourer is the annual 7d. which 
he pays for salt. He is no doubt a very poor 
man, but his poverty can scarcely be said to 
be grievously enhanced by the exactions of the 
State. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the 
growth of the sum which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has anpually to remit to England, and of 
the serious proportion which this bears to the 
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entire revenues of the country. Mr. h’awcett 
especially has pointed out that the 17 

fntian’sL^al DiilHons Sterling which had in the 
A.«ffa 8 t 1880. defrayed in Bngr 

land, represent, at present rates of exchange, not 
less than 204 millions of rupees, or nearly half 
the net income of the Government. Such a pay¬ 
ment is of course a serious drain, and it is desirable, 
that it should be severely scrutinized, and if pos¬ 
sible curtailed. As regards much of it, there can be 
no question as to its generally beneficial results to 
the country. Five millions, for instance, out of the 
17, represent the interest paid to English investors 
on 97 inillions of capital invested in guaranteed 
railways; but these railways earned in the year 
a gross income of 10| millions, more than half 
of which remained in the country as wages or profits. 
In 1879 the Indian railways gave employment to 
141,000 natives, while 48 millions of passengers, 
and 8 million tons of goods were conveyed, pre¬ 
sumably, to the profit of the parties coucerned. 
The 6 millions, therefore, sent to^ ;England for 
guaranteed interest is merely the price of a far 
greater profit earned in India. The same thing 
is true, though not, perhaps, in so palpable a form, 
of tlie millions, which have to he remitted to 
defray the interest on the English debt. A large 
portion of this debt has been incurred for works of 
irrigation, communication, and general improve¬ 
ment, by which the wealth of the country is being 
every year enormously increased; the rest in the 



wars which the hiiiWing up of a great Empire has i 

' ’ in the course of a century, and in the | 

,, V suppression of a mutiny, which, if successful, would, j 


; have plunged the whole country into chaos, aiii,d ] 

in a few weeks destroyed the precious work of fifty • 
years of peace. In the same manner the Ij millions , . 
j , , remitted for civil pensions and furlough allowances 
^ may be regarded partly as a portion of the pay:^* ’ 

; ment for valuable services, not, on the whole, i 

,V ': extravagantly rewarded, and greatly reduced of late 

-r,; years by the fall in exchange; and partly as an- 

' / nuities earned by the previous subscriptions of the 

; ' annuitants. Some economies might possibly be 

effected in the i;216,000 involved in the mainten- \ 

' ance of the India Office and its officials ; still more 

^ m^ 411,970,000 paid for “effective,” and the 

936,0^ paid for “non-effective” military 
; ohai’ges, J^These two items have been continually 
; -Vvi , protested against by the custodians of Indian 
Finance, and it is to be hoped that public atten- 
; tion v/ill not be diverted from the subject till 

has been effected or its impossibility 

The following results appear to be established;— 

(L) That the existing financial arrangements 
have sufficed to establish a substantial 
, surplus of income over all expenditure, 

, except that involved in war, famine relief, 

or other extraordinary expenditure of a 
like nature, 
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(2.) That the Goyernment of India enjoys at 
present the command of any sums it may 
require at 3J per cent, in England and 4J 
per cent, in Galciitta. 

(3.) That the scheme hnown as the Productive 
Public Works has been financially suc¬ 
cessful, earning a net profit on the capital 
employed, and conferring enormous bene¬ 
fits on the poptilation, and that it should 
consequently be carried to completion 
without any needless delay; that the 

r limit of millions prescribed for outlay, 
on works of this nature was accidentally 
1 fixed and should not be accepted as final. 

‘ (4.) That the measures of decentralization have 
effected economy, stimulated local activity, 
and that further efforts in this direction 
should be vigorously and continuously 
made. 

(6.) That most items of expenditure in India 
have been successfully reduced, but that 
the Home charges, especially those con¬ 
nected with military outlay in England, 
have seriously increased of late years, 
and demand scrutiny with a view to 
possible retrenchment. 

(6.) That the military outlay in India consumes 
18 millions of the gross income of the 
Government. The scheme suggested by 
the Indian Army Commission, if other¬ 
wise feasible, has the great recommenda- 
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tion of economizing 1| millions of this 
expenditure. 

(7.) That th (3 taxation is, after every allowance 
has been made for the poverty of the 
mass of the people, in no case sewere, 
and as regards some classes—notably the 
Bengal zemindars, the larger merchants 
and traders, and the owners of funded 
and other moveable property—exception¬ 
ally light; that these classes do not make 
any proportionate return to the State for 
the opportunities of wealth and enjoy¬ 
ment conferred on them by the mainten¬ 
ance of peace and order, •while the lower 
classes, which have derived - less direct 
benefit from British rule, do contribute 
an appreciable portion of their earnings; 
that in any future financial changes regard 
shonld be had to this inequality in the 
incidence of taxatiqp, and to the propriety 
of obliging the wealthiest classes of the 
community to bear their fair part of the 
public burden. 



CHAPTER V. 


The anthoritJos to which roference is miide in this chapter are aft , 
follows:— 

ll.L.O.R. Report of the Bengal lient Law Commission. Calcutta, 
1880 . ; 

Z.S. The Zemlndari Settlement of Bengal, Calcutta. 1879. 


LAND TENURES. 


The figures given in the first chapter* will have 
made it apparent that the really im- 


TraoTioN^iV portant distinction, as regards the 
different clifsses of cultivators in India, 

LOKl)» RXIST, 

AND THOSE 
WHEBB THEY 
DO NOT. 


is between those parts of the country 
in which the State continues to be, 
wholly or mainly, the direct landlord 
of the occupant of the soil, and those in which 
there exists an intermediate class of rent- 

receivers. The former' state of things prevails 
generally in the Bombay Presidency, in two- 

thirds of Madi-as, and in those parts of Upper 
India where the village communities till their own 


pp. 21-S5. 
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holdings; the latter is almost tmiversal in Bengal, 


and a third of Madras, prevails largely in Oudh and 
the North-West Provinces, and, to a less degree, in 
the Punjab. 

Confusion has often been occasioned by the 
term “ Eemindai’i,” as opposed to “ ryotwari,” 
being applied to parts of India where the occupant, 
as in the Punjab, bolds, in a large number of 
instances, direct of the State. Between such 
occupants and the ‘.‘ryot” of Bombay or Madras, 
there is no distinction of importance, the only 
difference being that the Punjab cultivators are 
jointly and severally liable for the land revenue 
assessed on their village. On the other hand the 
Bengal “ryot” is in a wholly different position, 
as lie is a tenant of a landlord and not of the 
Government, with whom lie has no direct rela¬ 
tions. 

In the present chapter an attempt will be made 


to discuss the position of both classes of 
occupants, to trace the course of the 
events by which that position has been 


Topics of 
Present 

CHAPrER. 


reached, and to indicate the respects in which it 
militates against the prosperity of the classes con¬ 
cerned, anc] the direction in which improvement may 
be best effected. 

In those parts of India where the cultivator holds 


Position op 
Occupant 

UNORR (jrOVERN- 
MBNT. 


direct of the State, there can be no doubt 
that his position has, under British rule, 
greatly improved, both as regards the 






K. 112. 


LAND EETENOT. 

and the mode of its collection. The usual share 
claimed from the cultwator by Native Oovernments 
was three-fifths of the gross produce 

6 th B p , which the zemindar 

B.L.O.B. 443. generally allowed a tenth, (w three- 

fiftieths of the whole, as a reward for his services 
in collection. The cultivator was thus left with 
two- fifths of his crop for his own main- 
tenance and the expenses of cultivation. 
But the share of the gross produce 

now' claimed as land revenue lias been 
shown in Chapter IV. to have sunk, under the 
British rule, from more than half to 
a proportion ranging between three 
and eight per cent., and though local cesses add 
a fraction to this per-centage, the proportion at 
present received by the Government is a mere 

fraction of that which, under x\kbar’s famous 

settlements was claimed as an unquestioned and 
immemorial due. The marked rise in the price 
of land, which is observable through¬ 
out India, attests the importance of this 
reduction, and the degree in which the present race 
of cultivators appreciates the increased share of the 
profits of the soil which they are now allowed to 
retain. 

The nominal net land revenue of the Moghul 
enokmoos Government, at the close of the 17th 

rrtonto oif century, is stated to have been nearly 
39 millions sterling, and the entire net 
revenue nearly 80 millions; and though 


R, 12(J. 
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!r^' it is inconceivable that this entire 

•3,nd the .autho- 

ritiestiiero amount Can ever have been practically 
quoted. * ^ 

realized, the figures suffice to indicate 
that the claims of the Government were something 
far in excess of those of the present day, when the 
net land revenue scarcely exceeds 19 millions, and 
all other taxation brings in only about the same 
amoaut. 

There is, indeed, reason to think that the present 
assessments Ml short even of the reduced standard 
on which they are supposed to be based. In the 
Punjab the theory appears to be that 
the State claim should be one-sixth of 
gross produce in fertile and irrigated 
tracts, and from one-twelfth to one- 
fifteenth where the crops are poor and precarious; 
but tlie result for the entire province is that the land 
revenue is only 5'd per cent, on the gross produce. 

In the North-Western Provinces the land 
revenue has been, during the present 
centuiy, reduced from nine-tenths of 
the supposed rental to two-thirds, and 
ultimately to a half, and its present incidence on the 
gross produce is 7*8 per cent. In Bombay and 
Madras elaborate processes of inquiry 
are in force for ascertaining the quality 
of bach assessed area, and adjusting its 
assessment to prevalent prices. The 
incidence is 7-6 per cent, of the gross produce in 
Bombay and 6'3 m Madras. 

How far this reduction has been politic is a 


Land Ebyenue 
In the Nokth- 
Wbstbkk Pbo- 

VINOEB. 

K. 112. 


Land Revenub 

IN BomBA-T 
AND MaDKAB. 

K. 125. 
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question to be discussed hereafter; for the present, 
it is enough to say that there appears no room for 
further relief in this direction, and that if 
FtlRTHER the State is to improve the condition of 
kkductionh. ryots, it must be by some other con¬ 
trivance than merely diminishing its claim upon the 
soil. To v?hat extent, then, is there room for such 
impro vemeut ? 

The position of the holder under G-overnment, 
whether he be a ryot in Madras or Hombay, or 
a member of a community in Upper India, falls 
in many respects hut little short of 
iNTOiwRjM- absolute proprietorship. H .0 is liable, 
imiiEB'”' indeed, to the assessed Jand revenue, 
and, so far, his holding may be said 
PKOPWBToRSHif. bo subject to a light rent-charge, 

and to sale in case ot default ,j and this tent-charge 
the State has the power of adjusting according to 
certain known rules, at intervals of 30 years. 
But, subject to this, the land is, to alh intents and 
purposes, his own; he can sell, mortgage, lease, 
or bequeath it, according to his personal law, 
without interference on the part of Government, 
and it passes like any other property by the rule 
of inheritance. In two respects only is his position 
insecure. In the first place the rule of future 

assessment is not definitely and formally an¬ 
nounced ; in the next, he has nowhere but in 
the Bombay Presidency a legislative 
guarantee, and in sqme cases no 
guarantee at ail, as to the share of the profits 
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im 


of bis own improvement ’ that the State may, on 
tlie occasion of some future assessment, claim. 
Executive rules, for the purpose of securing the 
cultivator from enhancement on account of improve¬ 
ments, have been issued in several Provinces, but 
these liave not the force of law, and at any rate 
cannot inspire the same confidence as a legal enact¬ 
ment.* The Famine Commissioners 
ghanc/es. recommend t.riut precise and per- 
manent understanding should be come 
to on the subject and ratified by law,” and that rules 
„ * should be drawn up by which the 

SHOTJI.D BB position of the occupant, with regard 

LEGISLATIVELY , x ^ O 

to , his improvements, may be clearly 

AOAJNHtEn- 1 I *1 * 1 ^ 

bancement on denned, without risk of mistake or re- 
wixi-EFPEcTED tractation, and that the guarantee 
against enhancement should in every 
case be sufficient to encourage the , cultivator to 
ii^prove his land. 

Equally desirable is it that there should he a 
distinct legislative announcement as to the principles 
on which, and the rate at which, on 
occasion of future settlements, 
the land revenue will he assessed. 
These settlements in the earlier 
times of British rule were, to a great extent, 
leaps in the dark. The produce of the soil, the 
resources of the people, the rights and interests 
of different classes and individuals, had to he 


Fkinciples of ,t 
Settlement ^1^ 

iSHDlTLO BE 
ANNOUNCEI). 



N 

m 
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ascertained and recorded by officials whom every¬ 
one was interested in misleading. Great mistakes 
were made. Half a century’s experience has now 
made it possible to conduct the process with far 
greater approach to exactness. Wherever a good 
settlement has been carried out, we have a 
tolerably precise account of every acre of land; 
and in Upper India the settlement records contain, 
further, a precise genealogical account of the occu¬ 
pants, and their respective rights. The time seems 
now to be at hand when the Government may 
with safety declare the portion of the produce 
which it will for the future claim., and the rules 
by which the value of that portion will be 
calculated. The last remnant of uncertainty in 
the occupant’s tenure would then be removed, and 
if, as Mr. Mill has laid down, “ the idea of pro¬ 
perty does not necessarily imply that there should 
be no rent, any more than there should be no 
taxes,” “ but only that the rent should be a fixed 
charge, not liable to be raised against the possessor 
by his own improvements or the will of a land¬ 


lord,” ho will become a proprietor; 
and whatever magic proprietary rights 


may possess in the East in promoting agricultural 
thrift and prosperity will, we may hope, operate 
still more efficiently than at present upon the 


Government domain. Great advantage 
in the working of any such scheme 


Lang Eevbnub 
BUOXJLD BE 


aomototokal would be derived from the existence of 
dkpaetmest central body such as the Agricultural 
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DepartiMent, the creation of 'which has been pro¬ 
posed, which would guard against departures from 
principle, or iiTegularities of procedure, and ensure 
to the subject the prominence among public affairs 
which its importance deserves. No tax so -vitally 
affects the interests alike of the State andi' its 
subjects ; and it is impossible for the Government 
to take too great precautions against any error 
in dealing with it. No room should be left^ for 
the idiosyncrasies of individual officials to affect 
the assessment, or for the course pursued by ; the 
State to he swayed by the crotchets of some 
individual clique. V; 

Attention has frequently been directed to 'i 
possibility of fundamental improvements in 

mode of realising the immemorial cl m q.' 

Perm anent i. x x * x* 

Settlement. 01 Government to a portion of G' 

agricultural produce. Towards the cl i 
of the last century the great experiment of t' ■ 
Permanent Settlement was tried in Bengal, wiq - 
the expectation that the class which, under ^its 
provisions, became the ostensible proprietors |of 
the soil, would be prompted by motives of interest 
to develop its resoiu'ces, and by motives of humanity 
to put into practice towards the subordinate occu¬ 
pants the benevolent intentions which the author^ 
of the scheme undoubtedly entertained. The tid^ 
of official opinion changed before the measureS 
had been fully carried out, and Bengal, a thirdi 
of Madras, and a single division in the North-. 
West Provinces are the only parts of India which' 

I'd " ■ 


L62 rEOFOSF;T> fixt: aioN or permantcist settlement. 


becanjje subject to its provisions. The question 
has, : however, on moro than one occasion been 
Schemas to raised, whether the rest of the country 
irSBr'tp- sbould not be permanently assessed, or 
MESTg, whether redemption of the land revenue, 

whiqh of course implies permanent assesstnent, 
sliotdd not be allowed. From 1858 to 1862 the 
subject was under discussion in India 


„ and England, and a despatch of the 


I'i ■: 


See dorre- 
spont^ence, Go' 

STaLm- Secretary of State in the latter year 
shDac^sss' reviewed the considerations -which, in 
sL?o”w**o^ the opinion of the Home Grovermnent, 

9 eontrolled the subject and laid down 

1 the conditions under which a penna- 

' settlement might w’ith propriety be conceded. 
..^. pointed out the great^ advantages to be es~ 
ted from the strict limitation and clear 
louncement of the Government demand, and, 

■r ■. i" \ : 

j isidered how far the possible sacrifice of revenue 

.mlved in such a measure was likely to be 

m4de up by ■ the increased ability of the people 
to' bear other forms of taxation, or, in any case, 
might he regarded as the purchase-money paid 
for the dilfusiou of a general feeling of content¬ 
ment among the lapd-hoklers, their increased 
loyalty to a Government in whose continuance 
they would have acquired a personal interest, and 
j;heir readier disposition to lay out money in de¬ 
veloping the soil. Ultimately the proposal of 
redemption was vetoed, hut the general principle 
/of a Permanent Settlement was sanctioned, and 
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Smi,'r>BME3<’T 

&'Allf!T.TONBD, 


its immediate mti‘oduction allowed wherever the 
assessment was already so complete 

Genkilal Phin- . 1 1 I i t 

OTEROFA that*no considerable increase to tne 

Permanent , _ . , , t 

land revenue was to be expected. 
Parts of the North-AVestern Provinces 
were believed to be already ripe for the mea¬ 
sure, and Madras and Bombay likely soon to 
become so. 

tinexpected difficulties, however, were expe¬ 
rienced when the Indian authorities came to the 
practical introduction of the measure: 
cAuniBuooT. future probable increase of the 

revenue was sliown scarcely to admit of estimate, 
the probable loss to the Government to be serious, 
mid the scheme has since remained in abeyance. 
More recently it has been suggested that redemp¬ 
tion should be allowed on the terms 

PaopoftALFOR 

titddemption op Qf the hind revenue being viiiued cit 

Land RkVENTB. _ n m 1 

j. Oairri, Esq., 20 yeats’ purcliase, and the pui-chase- 


O.n. to SdO. of , . 1 y • O/- 1 

sttitp, 31 Out. money b'eiirg payable in oo yearly 

cent., to redeem 


payments at 6 per 
both principal and interest. This would be tanta¬ 
mount to doubling the present land revenue for 
85 years, at the end of which period the occupant 
would be absolute proprietor ; the State mean¬ 
while employing the additional payment in the 
redemption of the Public Debt and in Productive 
Public Works. 

This proposal is made without reference to and, 
apparently, in ignorance of the prolonged discussion 
which resiiited in redemption being vetoed by the 

11 * 
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(loYemment in England, and the practical difEculties 
which brought the attempt to extend the permanent 
Settlement in India to a standstill. 

The objections to any scheme of redemption may 
be shortly stated thus : 

1. It is impossible to allow redemption without 
first definitely, once and for ever, de* 
SioBMraoN!"^ termining the annual amount to be 
redeemed. But this it is extremely 
difficult and dangerous for the Grovernment to do. 
The land revenue, though in one sense rent, ns 
none the less a tax, and the only tax of any 
importance AVhich a large proportion of the in¬ 
habitants pay, and it is the tax which is paid 
with least reluctance, and collected with least 
abuse. Its amount must be governed by the 
yield of the soil, the price of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, the value of silver, the course of trade as 
influencing that price, the advance of scientific 
agi’iculture, irrigation, communications, and various 
other considerations which it is impossible to 
predict. It is therefore in the highest degree 
dangerous for the State to fix a definite pecuniary 
sum for ever as the land tax, still more to allow 
that sum to be redeemed by one payment or a 
series of payments. The State may, indeed, for 
the sake of encouraging agricultural enterprise, 
announce that it will never claim more than the 
UBCEMmc® worth of a certain share of the pro- 
of the soil; but this is altogether 
WENT. different from and falls infinitely short 
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of an arrangement by which the interest of the 
G-overnment in the soil would be bought out by 
a series of hash payments, and the future right 
to tax its produce debarred for ever. Such a trans¬ 
action would be really only a boon to one section 
of the community at the expense of the rest, and 
may involve, as in the case of Bengal it has involved, 
the gravest financial consequences. It is a curious 
instance of the danger of any such arrangement 
that the Government of India in sanctioning the 
principle of a Permanent Settlement in 1862, ex¬ 
cluded the possibility of a tall in the value of silver 
from the considerations which had to be taken into 
iujcount. 

:2. Anotlier objection to the scheme of redemption 
Re.dk(hptio 3 s -that it is unnecessary, Phe advan- 
0 NirBCE 88 A,Kr. tages of property consist not in the fact 

of the proprietor having nothing to pay in respect of 
his land, hut in the fact that what he does ,pp’"-ps a 
fixed sum, which it is not in laudlordV iwer 
arbitrarily to increase, and this end can be adeqaktely 
secured by an announcement on the part of the 
State of the share of the pi'oduce of the soil, and 
the results of improvements' which it will hereafter 
claim. 

3. In the next place; any general scheme of 
redemption would be likely to result in 

REDBilPTION 1 1 

maiiT IIE810LT land raiding its way, not to the 

IK Land FASaiNO rl • m 1 ‘ . . 1 . • i 1 . 

ToMoxNEt^ tnriity ana improying cultivator, but to 

LENDEHH. ii ‘ 

tne i monfiy-lending and money-owning 
classes, who would ; see at once the chance of a 


EFFECT 


OP PEBMASBKT ' SBTTl',ffiMBNT. 


good investment, and bring abont in tbe rest of 
India tbe nnfortunate state of things wliicb already 
exists in Bengal. Pinsperous as the agncultiiral- 
classes are in many parts, we hear too much of 
the pressure of the land revenue, the difficulty of 
collecting it, the necessity of remissions, the ; 

desirability of an assessment fluctuating with the 
character of the season, to allow us to looli with 
hopefulness on a scheme which involves the legnlar 
payment of double the present revenue for 35 
years ; and even this, as the (iovernment of India 
points out, would not be an adequate 
Mirrseo™!* compensation to the State for the 
annual revenue redeemed. At the pre-. 
»»»■ sent rate of money the purchase-money 

would have to be taken at more than 30 years’ 
purchase, instead of 20. On the other handy if 
the moneyed classes bought the land and became 

landlf-’v, . we:- ,should ultimately be confronted 

everyi*' re with same difficulties as those 

which have assumed so serious a 

character in Bengal. What the re- 
of the Permanent Settlement 

in : that Province have' been we shall examine 
more closely in the part of the chapter which 
deals with the relations of Badlords and tenants ; 
for the present, it is enougfh to say that under 

its provisions the following 'state of things has 
come about. The original ' grantees are repre¬ 
sented by the owners of about, 160,000 “ estates, 
paying a revenue to Government of 3^ millions 
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storling. The owners of these “estates,” and the 
■vfuioas classes pf subordinate “ tenure holders,” 
z sisea number about a million, to whom 
thej have sub-leased their rights, 
enjoy a net rental of 18 millions; under these 
two classes of landlords there is a vast body of 
euitiyators, numbering about 10 millions, 9 millions 
of whom pay less rent than J2 a year, 6 millions less 
than 10,s., equivalent to a holding of between two and 

u.iig: Tlie condition of this last 

class must necessarily be low, and, in 
fact, is described in numerous instances as deplorable. 

^ a recent writer has attempted to calcu- 



accorded at the Permanent Settlement to the 
zemindars. The revenue in 1793 was about 3 
millions, and, as tbe zemindar’s share was fixed at 
a tenth of the revenue, it cannot have been more 
than between 1:300,000 and 11400,000. In the 
course of three-quarters of a century the CroVern- 
ment revenue has increased to 3^ millions, while 
the zemindar’s rental has grown from about a 
tlurd of a million gross to more than 13 millions 
net.* In order, however, to get at the total 

* O’Ki aealy, Ja a very able and mtorosting note on ‘^'Enhance- 
ment,’' atfc’Aclaecl to the report of the Bengal Kent Law Oommiasioii 
(p. 465), arrives, by a somewhat different calcuiation, at much tlio same 
resalt. He computes the inoxoase of the zemindars’ rent at SJ millions, 
a»xd capitalising thiLab 20 years’ purchase, puts the loss to the occupants 
of the soil in mere rental at 165 millions. 
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amount paid by the ryots /we mufst add the 
expenses of collection and management, the illegal 
exactions which are, it may be feared, universal, 
and in many cases the expenses of litigation and 
a share of the expenditure on police. The total 
payments may thus, the author reckons, not fall 
short of 26 or 30 millions sterling. The result of 
the ' Permanent Settlement would thus appesir to 
have been to allow a sum of between 26 and 30 
minions to be extorted from the occupants of the 
soil, out of which it receives, instead of the fhths 
which was the rule before and at the Permanent 
Settlement, hardly more than an eighth. In other 
words, we have, on the one hand, a surrender of 
a land revenue as large as or larger than the entire 
present receipts under this head from the whole 
of India, to which Government had an absolutely 
unquestioned title, and, on the other, the creation 
of a body of landlords, who are described as not 
particularly prosperous, and of whom their warmest 

advocate can scarcely venture to affirm 

Landlords 

AND Tenants that they perform any one of the 

inBenoai,. , 

public duties which attach to the 
corresponding class in England,- and of an 
enormous class, of tenantry, whose imsatisfactory 
condition forces itself with increasing vehemence 
year by year on the public attention. In the 
meanwhile^though this anomaly is now being 
removed-*the richest province of India has been, 
to a large'^ extent, defended, administered, educated, 
supplied with roads, barracks, hospitals, railways 
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and canals, and relieved in famine, at the expense 
of the rest of the community. Ryots have been 
toiling in Madras, and starving in the Deccan, in 
order that gentlemen, like the Rajahs of Derbanga 
and Burdwan, may enjoy incomes of several hundred 
thousand pounds a year free from the rude contact of 
the tax collector’s hand. ^ 

With such a ■warning, before us, we shall 
not, it may be hoped, be tempted into any per¬ 
manent alienation of the most valuable portion 
of the State’s resources, without a far clearer 
view than we at present possess of the possible 
results of such a measure, alike on the finances 
of the Government and the well-being of the 
people. 

As regards the collection of the land revenue 
there are several points which deserve atten¬ 
tion. 

The system introduced by the British has been 
to fix a moderate assessment, and to postpone the 
demand or remit it altogether only 

BrITISU AISD 

Native sy 8- under the stress of exceptional calami- 
LFc-nxG Land ties, sucli as famine or mimdatipi). 

The native system was to fix the 
demand as high as a favourable season would 
render it possible for the (lultivator to pay, and, 
necessarily, to lower or abandon it in unfiivourable 
years. Considerable attention lias of late been 
directed to the alleged results of the unvarying 
character of tjie British system, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India has instituted inquiries with a view 
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to the possibi.Uty of adjusting the anaual demand 
more readily to the condition in which the for¬ 
tunes of each season may have left the cultivator. 
In some cases, as, for mstance, in districts where 
the cultivation is unusually precarious 
Assessments —aepende.nt, periiapB, Gil inuBdaiaonB, 
ABLE. winch mayor may not occur—the plan 

of a varying assessment has already been 
tried with success; and it is probable that among 
the measures to be adopted in future for 
the relief of particular classes or commu¬ 
nities, whose exceptional distress calls for special 
remedy, resort will be had to a more elastic system of 
revenue collection. 

The administrative difficulties, however, connected 
with such a scheme, are considerable, and the 
evidence from all parts of the country appears to 
establish that, on the whole, the fixed character of 
the demand has contributed to the solid and perma¬ 
nent prosperity of the agriculturar classes, though it 
is possible that, under a more clastic system, a 
larger revenue might be realised, and life to the 
less thrifty and energetic populations be rendered 
easier. The first step, however, towards a higher 
standard of comfort has not been taken so long as 
the agriculturist contents himself, as was the general 
rule under native systems, with the bare means of 
existence, paying all the margin of his profits in 
prosperous years in return for indulgence shown to 
him in seasons of calamity. 

A fixed demand, however, does not exclude 
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occasional concessions made to exceptional distress^ 
such as that produced by famines or 
other less general misfortune. Such 
reveno^*'^** concessions have, in fact, always been 
made, but their value has been, in some 
eases,, diminished by the late date at which they have 
been granted, aad the absence of settled principles 
an3 rules goveruiag the grant. The Famine 
Commission has suggested, as a guide for future 
,a.otion, that in any case of general crop-loss, so 
severe as to sweep away the whole 
margin beyond what is necessary for 
the cultivator’s subsistence, and to leave no fund 
out of wbich revenue can be paid, a relaxation in 
the dem,and, either in the form-of suspension, or, in 
severer cases, complete remission, should 
be allowed ; and tbat this rule should be 
accepted as indicating the proper course of action in 
less serious and widespread calamities. If this rule, 
or any reasonable approach to it, could be carried 
out, all that is necessary in the direction of elasticity 
of demand would appear to have been achieved. 

Another change in the form of collection has 
been recently recommended to the Government, 
viz. that the land revenue should be taken in. the 
form of a share of the produce which 

PkOPGSaL to ^ *11 

RErisiirTo woitld vary \vith txie c.liaracter of each 

RE( KNriE ,P.vv- 

IK Kind, season. ihis system its proposer re- 
’ gards ■ as one of “ the two sheet 
stantsVoct. (the “village organisation” 

1872,11.6-7. other) from wiiich “British 
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statescraffc lias parted,” and as being “so sound 
and suitable to the condition of the people ” that 
the Government would be justified in making trial 
of it in various parts of the country. 

With regard to this proposal the Government 
of India has pointed out, first, that the 
payment of revenue in kind never 
existed at all in many parts of the 
Moghul Empire, and that everywhere 
but in a few outlying tracts it has become 
The Nawab Nazim of Bengal, the ruler 
of Oudh, the Mahratta Chiefs in Central India, 
Nagpur, and Poona, and Kunjeet Singh in the 
Punjab, all collected tlieir revenues in 
cash. At the present day only two 
native states are constrained by the 
extreme precariousness of their climate 
to take their revenues exclusively in kind ; 
the great majority take it exclusively in cash, and 
the tendency of every improving state is to 
Substitute cash for grain payments wherever they 
exist.* 

A rental in kind is, in fact, synonymous with 
an oppressed and degraded peasantry. The 
system opens the door to every species of exaction. 


Objectionh 

TO l^BOPOSAL. 

Lotter to 
Secretary of 
Ststte, 

8 Juno 1880. 


obsolete. 


Propuce- 
Kents un¬ 
known IN 
MANY PAKTS 
OF xMouuul 

Empike. 


* In Bengal cash-rents were prevalent, at least, as early as the 
Permanent Settlement, “In general,” wrote Mr. Shore in 
“ throughout Bengal the rents are paid by the ryots in money/’— 
Minute of Juno 1.789, pp. 222-5, B-B.L.O. 2, 140. 

There is, in fact, no reason to suppose that produce-l‘ents ever existed 
in tliis province, “In Bengal,” the Government wrote in 1822, “from 
the most ancient times of which wc have any clear p.C'counts, the system 
of money-rates would appear to have prevailed.”—471. 




Ererywhere the struggle is on the part of the 


EVit E:.FS0T9 to escape from it, on tlie part 

of the landlords to retain it. “ In 
parts of the Behar province,” the 
G-ovemment observes, “ prodace-rents obtain, and 
there the tenant is infinitely worse off than he is in 
Bengal where money-rates are nniversal.” In the 
Punjab the landloi’ds have successfully resisted 
the tenants’ attempt to get rid of the system by 
direct legislation. In the North-’Western Pro¬ 
vinces the area of country where produce-rents 
prevail has, from year to year, steadily diminished, 
“ the change being always demanded by the 
tenants, and reluctantly conceded by the land¬ 
lords.” “ To attempt forcibly to reimpose produce- 
rents over all the country would not only be a 
task beyond the power of the administration, it 
would be so unpopular as to risk a rebellion.” 
Tlie; experience in the Madras Presidency has 
been to the same effect. There is ample evidence 
that there,* as elsewhere, rent in kind has been a 
source of oppression on the part of the, landlords, 
demoralization of the tenant, and discouragement 
of agricultural improvement, and that its abolition 
is regarded, by those who have experience of 
its working, as the condition precedent of all 
subsequent advance. So far from reverting to it, 

As fco the goBoral question, as to Sir K. Temple’s evidence, and as 
to Punjab, see the Punjub OoiPpilation, p. 554.--“ Produce-rents have 
invariably the of reducing the tenant to a lower econqinicaJ 

condition than tenants of simihir boklings at a cash-rental.*’ 
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the Government can in no way more effectnally 
promote the interests of the tenant class thah by 
facilitating their endeavours to replace grain-rents 
by a cash-rental, and, wherever this is. iinpossibie, 
by providing against the hardships and abuses which 
the former system must inevitably entail. 

We may now leave the class of cases in which 
Government deals directly with the occupant of 
the soil, and come to that in which a landlord 
class has been interposed between the State oit 
the one hand, and the cultivator on the other. 

To this class belong, as v/e have, seen, 
the 10 millions of ryots in .Bengal^ li| 
LOKI.B Evisr. tenants in the Punjab, nearly 

3 millions in the North-West Provinces, 2 mil¬ 
lions in Oudli, about three-quarters of a million in 
the Central Provinces, and about a million in 
Madras, besides considerable bodies in Bombay. 
About half the number in the North-'Western 
Provinces, a third in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, and an unascertained fraction in 

Bengal, enjoy some sort of occupancy right, pxor 
tecting them to a greater or less degree 
Ci.AssEs"oi' from arbitrary enhancement and eject- 
rE>AMH. inent. It is probable that the Madras 

tenantry enjoy legally the same protection, though 
their privileges, unfortunately, have been obscured 
and imperilled. All the Oudh territory, however, a 
million tenants in the Punjab, million 
in tlie North-West Provinces, and large 
numbers in Bengal anil the Central 




Prp:vin<ie8 aro “tenants at will,” in , the English 
sense, of the word ; and it is their oondition that 
principally causes anxiety, and calls, each year more 
and more imperntiTely, for remedial action on the 
part. of the State. 

It may be oonvenient to review briefly the prin¬ 
cipal legislative measures, and other historical events, 
but of which the present state of things in Bengal, 

- and, more or less, in the whole of India, has taken 
its rise. The system of revenue administration, 
which the first English administrators of the 
country found in force, took its rise 

Early IItwxhy p , i ' 

oE landbokd arrangemeiitB devised and elabo- 

rated by Akbar and bis great minister, 
Todar Mull, towards the close of the 
16th century. The main underlying principle of 
this was that the State had a right to claim from 
every occupant of fhe soil a certain share of the 
produce, and to prescribe from time to time the 
rules by which this share should be deteimiried. 
The country was divided into classes according to 
Tol^^R mtot.'h quality of the soil, and the Govern - 
A share of the estimated yield 

commuted into cash, at the average 
rates of the preceding .decade: the amount thus 
arrived at wa.s decennially adjusted to any changes 
in the price of qjrodnce, or other circumstances 
involving alteration ; in the meanwhile it con¬ 
stituted “ the rent-rate of fhe district.” But the 
simplicity of this system was soon marred by the 
requirements ot;’ the later Moghul sovereigns, and' 
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the rapacity of the chieftains and officials throngh 
whose agency the revenue collections had to be 
made. The monarch, with an empty treasure-chest, 
found it difficult to resist the temptation 
of supplementing the original impost 
by collateral charges j and the nobility 
with loyal imitativeness followed the royal example 
on their own account, so that, ultimately, these 
irregular exactions formed a burthen on the laind 
scarcely less onerous than the revenue itself. 
Their oppressive character was speedily recognized 
by the British administrators. As early as 1769 
“supervisors” were appointed by the 
439 ®’President of Bengal for the purpose of 
ascertaining and reporting on the con¬ 
dition of the ryot and the exactions of the 
Kemindar, and of fixing the amount which the 
latter received from the ryot “ as his income or 
emolument.” The zemindar had, the liegulation 
declared, taken advantage of his position to 

impose illegal taxes, and thus unfairly to augment 
his income: he had “extended his claims and 
availed himself of opportunities to lay 
WENT PROMISES lus hauds on the revenues ol (jovern- 
TIIE Ry».»"t8’ ment and on the property of the ryot, where 
pRoi-EitTir. foundation of right nor 

colour of pretence.” The ryot was now to be 
informed that Crovernment would be “his refuge 
and the redresser of his wrongs”; that, “after 
supplying the legal due of the Govermnent, he would be 
secure in the enjoyment of the remainder ”; and 
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■'T^e Settl'k?-. 
MBNT OF 1772 , 
};>ettl6ment 
Begulatiouy 
; 1772. ' 

K.L.O.R. 440. 


tliat the object of the Government was “ to abolish 
fraudulent and unauthorised demands, to redress 
his present grievances and secure him from all further 
invasions o f his property f’ 

In' 1772 the Company openly assumed the 
direct administration of the country, 

and issued a regulation for the settle¬ 
ment and collection of the revenue. 

The land revenue was farmed for five 
years ; the farmers were hound to give the people 
the usual advances for agricultural improvement, 

and prohibited, under severe penalties, from re¬ 
ceiving larger rents from the ryot than the 
stipulated amount of the lease, on any pretence 

whatever, or from imposing any collateral impost; 
and the supervisors were directed to prepare rent- 
rolls of every farm, to which the public might 
have access. 

In 1776, the Governor-General created a Board 
lor revenue purposes, and for conducting incpiiries, 
which would be “ useful to secure to the ryots the per- 
petml and uiidisturhed possession of their lands, and to 
secure them against arhitrary exactions." This Board 
laid down the rules/or a fresh settlement in 


smLKMEVT One result of these arrangements 


was that numerous zemindars 'vyere dispos¬ 
sessed and superseded by farmers of revenue; and, 
the matter having attracted the attention of Par- 

iNSTiwcnojw OP liament, the directors were required to 


PAHLMMiax'. give orders for “ settling and establish- 


U Gee. in. 
e. 24, B. .39. 


in|>, upon principles of moderation and 

12 
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justice, according to the laws and. constitutio]i of 
India, the permanent rules by which the tributes, 
rents, &c. of the native rajahs, zemindars, and other 
landholders, should be for the future paid to the 
Company.” In obedience to this instruction the 
Court of Directors ordered an inquiry 
obdTeeo by into the rights of the landholders, re- 
DmuBTOBs. marking that “the spirit of the A.ct 

would be best observed by fixing a permanent 
revenue.” These inquiries resulted in the measures 
which became historical as the “Permanent 
Settlement.” 

•Interminable controversies have been waged 
as to the intention of these celebrated 

The PEitM A“ 

KENT Settle- enactments, and the legal pomtion, 

which, under their provisions, was 
assigned to the various classes interested in the 
land. Several points, however, are beyond dis¬ 
pute. 1st. That the G-overnment 
asserted its right of claiming a apeci- 
a^otma fied portion of the produce of evorj 

PreamWu. a_m 3 of granting to an 

individual either the whole of this right or a 
portion of it. 2nd. That there was no idea of 
altering the immemorial law, according to which 
2 ni>. k«)t’ 8 “ resident ryot, simply as such, is 

Rioni OS'Occv- throughout the continent of India, 

iltommrt of possessed, as a nile, of hereditary 

objects and occtipancv at the customary rates of 

for jimenditiK the vicinitv ” j but that, on the 

contrary, the object was to place 
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that right on a safer basis, and to fence it 
with additional safeguards. 
That these customary rates, 


round with additional safeguards. 

■ The Gtts- ^ ^ 

■;Tp‘MAiRy Rent- drcl. 

however difficalt of ascertainment 
tAiNABta subsequently become, 

were regarded at the Permanent Settlement as 
ascertainable, and the means provided for ascer¬ 
taining them forthwith, and for recoi'ding them 
in a manner which would guarantee the tenant 
against further exactions, the landlords being 
bound to maintain the official staff necessary for 
keeping the accounts in proper form and com¬ 
piling the necessary information for the adjust¬ 
ment of disputes betw'een them and 
FETtn afjtakd thei tenants. 4th. That the term 
NATELTTfV the . property is applied m the regtila- 
IxmSd“aiid tioiis alike to the interest of the land- 
Rs^ation viii. tenant, both being alike 

RelSonf' bound to comply with the State 
of 181 !). demand, and the intention of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement being to define that 
demand in the one case just as much as in the 
other, and thus “to secure to the great body of 
the ryots the same equity and certainty in the 
amount of their rents, and the same undisturbed 
enjoyment of the fruits of their industry” as has 
been conceded to the zemindars. W^h_ regard to 
the zemindars, Lord Comlv|Jlis pointed 
3P^*Ai79), out that while “ their ^J&im to a 
•M. 91-03. certain per-centage upon the rents of 
their estates . had been admitted, the right of 

12 * 
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Govi^ruTnent to fix the. (i)nowit of those rtr^is at its own. 

^ , discretioti had never heen denied or dis 2 Mted,^ : 

WALUS’VIW that as .?;emindars had in number- 

OF Landlcubs , T £» 

posmoft. ][ggg cases been dismissed lor non- 
compliance witii tlie State requirements, a “more 
nugatory of delusive species of property could 
bardly exist.” On the other hand, the ryot's 

interest in the land was “ property,’ inasmuch 
as he was entitled to hold at a hxed 
iNTau™!'* ^^ate, and was secured against arbitrary 
enhancement. “Whoever,” said Lord 
Gomwallis, “cultivates the land, the landlord can 
receive no more than the established rent. 'lo 
permit him to dispossess one cultivator for the 
sole |)urpose of giving the land to another, wopld 
be vesting him with a power to commii a wanton 
act of oppression, from which ho 

r.Ij.o.b. ... derive no benefit.” 5thj, That 

the enhancement of rent was either forbidden 
altogether, or allowed only at intervals 
M^TFOEBrnDEK and under conditions prescribed by the 
OR KE(.TR10TBB, xiie argumeiits in favour of 

the former view seem to me irresistible. 
Lord Cornwallis’ view, at any rate, is recorded by 
himself. “ The rents of an estate,” he 
K.L.c.R. 4n. (< jjg raised by inducing the 

ryots to cultivate the moi’.e valuable articles of pro¬ 
duce (i.c. in the cases in which a higher 
FBb“''iT 9 o. rent was payable for the more valuable 
crop), and to clear the extensive tracts 
of waste which are to be found in almost every 
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the idea that the privileges conferred 
on the zemindars derogated from its 


zemindari in Bengal.” 6th. ! That the Government 
guarded in the strongest manner against 

6fch/GoVEKN- 

.RlKNt EEflERVira 

IT8 Right to 

INTERFERE FOR 

right to interfere (in behalf of the ryots. 
“ It beiiig the duty ; of the ruling power ” 
—so runs the. document whick is the basis of the 
zemindar’s title—“ to protect Wl classes of people, 
Ragaiation i. moro particularly tjhose who, from their 
o(i79a,s.7. situations, are mo^t helpless, the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council will, whenever he may 
deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may 
think necessary for the protectij^n of the dependent 
taibokdars, ryots, and other | cultivators of the 
soil”; nor was the zemindari. to be entitled to 
object to |us assessment on jthe ground of any 
such .mterference. The same view was set out 
in the despatch in which the 1 Court of Directors 
sanctioned Lord Cornwallis’ arrangements. “We 
expressly reserve the right,” tlkey WTrote, “ which 
belongs to us as sovereigns, Ipf interposing our 
authority in making from time to time 
all such regulations a^ may be necessary 
to prevent the ryots being improperly 

sessions, or loaded 
. . . our inter- 
peems also to be 


disturbed in their pos^ 
with unwarrantable exactions, 
position, where it is necessary, 
clearly consistent with the practijee of the Moghul 
Goverumeut, under wjluch it appeared 
3 Harrington, bg a general ma^im that the im- / 

p. 188 . % ^ ; / 

k L. 0. E. m mediate cultivator of j the soil, paying^ 
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the rent should not he; dispossessed of the land he 
occupied. This necessarily supposes that there 
were some measures ^nd limits by which the rent 
could be defined, and that it was not left to 
the arbitrary determination of the zemindars. In 
point of fact the ortginaT amount seems to have 
been annually ascertained and fixed by the act o.t 
the sovereign.” 

How in the face I of these clearly announced 
principles! and solemn declarations the 
ryot’s position has for nearly a century 
been allowed steadily to deteriorate until 
in all iMtances his rights have been 
curtailed,! and in many have altogether 
disappeared, is one jof the least pleasing and least 
creditable chapters i|n the history of A^glo-lndian 
administration. Nidburh’s sneer at the Permanent 
Settlement “ as on^ of the most unfortunate, but 
best intentioned, |Schemes that ever ruined a 
country,” seems scarcely to exaggerate the de¬ 
plorable condition into which large portions of 
the Bengal tenanits have been reduced by a 
century’s experienico of a measure which its 
authors believed vrould make them the happiest 
peasantry in the ' world. The discredit of the 
failure rests probsibly less with the designers of 
the Permanent Settlement than with subsequent 
: administrators, w|io have failed to provide any 
adequate remedy! for the defects, which almost 
V from the outset | became apparent. . Scarcely had 
\jlhe measure h^'en got into working when the 
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difficulties, predicted by Mr. Shore, begau to 
render it abortive. The “ established 
rate ” of rent which the Eegnlation 
throughout regards as discoverable, 
and makes the chief bulwark of the ryots’ tenure, 
defied all administrative efforts at discovery or 
definition. The zemindars were not slow to 
make the most of their newly acquired privileges, 
and to assert their “proprietorship” in a sense- 
never contemplated by those who en¬ 
dowed them with the name. Within 
30 years the Directors perceived the 
mischief which an ambiguous phrase was 
“ Consequences,” they wrote, “ the most 
injurious to the rights and interests of 
individuals have arisen from describing 
those with whom the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment was made as the actml proprietors of the land.” 
This mistake, they added, and the habit, which grew 
out of it, of describing the payments of the ryots 
as rent “ instead ” of “ revenue,” "have intro¬ 
duced confusion into the whole system of tenures, 
have given a specious colour to the pretensions of 
the zemindars in acting as if they were, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, proprietors, and as 
if the ryots had no permanent interest in the 
land but what they derived from them.” The 
heresy, liowever, thus authoritatively denounced, 
continued to gather ground, and has survived 
every legislative attempt to restore the pristine 
purity of faith. In 1859 it seemed likely that 
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its asceiidaucy was about to be seriously endan- 

. gered. aV Bill, introduced in that year, 

Aor. .o forth in its “statement of objects 

and reasons,” on the one hand, the ryots’ right, as 

declared by the Regulations, to receive 

itsPkomisb leases for their lands and to ha.ve their 

rates of rent adjusted on certain defined 

principles, and on the other, the landlords liability to 

penalties for excessive rent or unauthorised impost: ^ 

As the Bill originally stood, every “ resident 

ryot ” was declared to have a right of 

Srfionzir*’ occupancy, and three years’ residence 

B.ii.o.R. no. constitute a “ resident ryot.” These 

promising intentions were, vmforbunately, lost 

sight of before the iBll became law. The measure 

appears to have been very inadequately discussed,'* 

aud to have been, in tact, intended by its autlioi 

rather to remedy certain defects in the 

Mr. Mackemiie, existin," procedure for the recovery of 

rents, than as a systematic statement 

of substantive law. The period prescribed in the 

Bill for the acquisition of occupancy rights was 

extended in the Act from 3 to 12 

evilRb8ot.tb though the Act gave no 

or THE Act. “ » cj t . m t 

new powers of ejectment, and curtailed 

some, that already existed, it has operated inis- 

chievously as regards the tenants in recognising 

and emphasising the existence of a wholly un~ 

* “I suppoes,” Bays Mr. Mackenzie, a mombev of tbo Rent Law 
Commissiion, “that there nerer was a measure dJ equal moxnent eo 
inadoqiitttely considered and debated.” 
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privileged class; in providing tlie long period of 
12 years for the acquisition of occupancy rights, 
during which a spirit of antagonism between land-- 
lord and tenant has time to be matured; in 
restricting the right to sit at fixed rents to a very 
limited class, and in providing for the future 
enhancement of the rates of occupancy-tenants, 
not so entitled, by a procedure which was calcu¬ 
lated to prove, and has in practice proved, a 
fruitful source of harassment to the less powerful 
of the classes interested. Meanwhile all parties alike 
are dissatisfied with it, and with the mea- 
sAxisFACTioN SUITS whicli have m several provinces 

sest UwI '***' replaced or modified it; landlords no less 
than tenants call upon the legislature for 
a measure under which their rights would be better 
defined and more easily enforced. 

It would be a task far beyond the limits of 
this work to examine the details of the several 
enactments by which, on various occasions, the 
Government has attempted and is at the present 
moment attempting to adjust the conflicting 
claims of classes, which it was hoped 

LEGIBIvATIVli _ 1 • /. 1 *1 

90 years , had hnally and satisfactomy 
reconciled. The moment for such a 
reconciliation has, it must be feared, passed for 
ever; but the grave political and social dangers, 
to wliich an impoverished, degraded, and rack- 
rented peasantry gives rise, are assuming every 
year a more menacing aspect, and the controversy 
has a tendency, as the pressure of the population 
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on the soil increases, to become continually more 
embittered. Official evidence of the weightiest 
character, and tendered from the most various 
quarters, makes it impossible to doubt 
that the condition of the tenantry in 
several parts of India is a peril to 

society, and a disgrace to any civilised 
administration. The lawlessness with which the 

Behar landlords have been allov/ed in past times 

to set at defiance with impunity every legislative 
salegnard of the tenants’ interest, the crnelty with 
which their illegal exactions have been carried out, 
the deep and hopeless poverty of the unfortunate ' 
classes thus kept at a level only just above 
starvation point, are facts, which the reports of 

experienced officials and the admissions of the 
Bengal Government oblige us, however reluctantly, 
to accept as proved. “ In Behar,” 
w SaAL writes the Lieutenant - Governor in 
rseptmarr’ 1878, “ what is most wanted is some 
ready means of enabh'ng the ryot to 
resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement and 
illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain his 
occupancy rights. Apart from the backwardness 
and poverty of the ryot, there are many points in 
the existing system of zemindari management 
which seem to call for speedy amend- 

N-KKDS of 

•mi) Behar meiit. Tho looBe sjBtein of yiemmdari 
accounts, the entire absence ' of leases 
and counterparts, ths universal prevalence of illegal 
distraint, the oppressions incident to a realisation of rents 
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in hind, the practice of amalgamating holdings so as to 
destroy evidence of continuous holding, are evils which 
necessarily prevent any possible development of 
agricultural prosperity among the tenant class, and 
place them practically at the mercy of their land¬ 
lords, or of the thehadars (contractors for a lease), 
to whom ordinarily their landlords from time to time 
transfer their rights,” 

The abuses thus denounced are, we may hope, 
not everywhere etjually flagrant, nor the distress so 
acute ; but competition rents and an ever-increasing 
agricultural population, with no considerable outlet 

rkstots of agriculture for its energies, can, in 

OoMpyrmoN the long run, have but one result. 

mm Land. . 

The competition for land must become 
keener, the terms, to winch 'the competitors are 
prepared to submit, more and more unfavourable; 
the general condition of the unprivileged tenants 
more depressed, “ As the land is a fixed quantity,” 
says Mr. J, S. Mill, speaking of the cottier system 
of India and Ireland, “ while population has an 
unlimited power of increase, unless something 
checks that increase, the competition for land soon 
forces up rent to the highest point consistent with 
keeping the population alive. The effects, therefore, 
of cottier tenure depend on the extent to which the 
capacity of the population to increase is controlled 
either by custom, by individual prudence, or by 
starvation and disease,” 

In India custom acts as a direct stimulus to 
the capacity of inciease, and individual prudence 
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on this subject is (liscountenanced by religion, and 
ire as in other low conditions of 
ty. The only check on, increase 
■dingly, supposing 

influence to intervene, would be the 
inability of human beings to endure 
shi])s than those which 
entails 


Pkobablb 
Results in 
India. 


extraneous 
physical 
greater hard- 
their present position 
Meanwhile the competition reutah will 
have outrun the utmost powers of the rent-payers. 
In Mr. Mills’ language, “when the habits of the 
people are such that their increase is never 
checked but by the impossibihty of obtaining a 
bare subsistence, and when this support can only 
be obtained from the land, all stipulations and 
agreements respecting the amount of rent are 
merely nominal. The competition for land makes 
the tenanis undertake to pay more than it is pos¬ 
sible that they should pay, and when they have paid 
all they can, more almost always remains due.” 
Such is the difficulty with which, as regards large 
classes of its subjects, the Government is everywhere 
confronted, and which British administrators find 
none the easier of solution, because it is one which, 
unhappily, we have to a large extent manufactured 
for ourselves. 

Without entering into details of the various 
remedial projects, whose merits have been long 
and warmly discussed, we may notice 
several general principles, which the 
history of the matter appears to 
establish, and to which any hopeful scheme of 


GeneHAL 
Prinoh^les 
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land-tenure reform must, as near as may be, 
conform. 

In the first place, whatever protection the 
Law TO BE existing law gives to the occupant of 
EFBECTivELj ths soil, thut protectiou the adminis- 

, ADMINIfiTERKD, 

tration ought to secure to him, and 
wherever the legal provisions for securing it have 
proved inadequate, the law should be amended. 
Much of the hardship inflicted on the Behar 
tenant. is admitted to have arisen, in past times, 
from barefaced, systematic violations of the law 
by the landowners, which the executive of that 
province—to their lasting dishonour it must be 
said—have lacked either the courage or the energy 
to repress. No one could be more qualified than 
the present ruler of Bengal to efface the traditional 
discredit of the provincial administration, and 
much has already been effected by his calm and 
sagacious arrangements. In order to secure com¬ 
pliance with the law, its breach should not be, 
as at present, the subject of a civil action by a 
friglitened and resourceless peasant, but should be 
punishable under the criminal law, as any other 
offence against society. If, as the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment states, illegal distraint is “ universally 
prevalent,” it could be stopped in a few weeks by 
fine and imprisonment, unflinchingly and coura¬ 
geously imposed by criminal tribunals on wrong¬ 
doers. If written leases or receipts are to be 
given, the omission to give them should be 
punished, not by the possibility of a suit, but by 
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the certainty of a criminal prosecution and a penal 
sentence. 

In the next place the Government should aim at 
recovering its historical right of fixing 
TO JIBOO\ER the amount which the occupant of the 

ITS Right of , .1 

Fixing THE SOU IS to pay to the rent-roceiveF, aM 
lihsxB. adjusting this to a scale which will 

leave the cultivator reasonable means of livelihood. 
This has been done in numerous instances till 
within recent times by the officials who assessed 
the land revenue, and at the same time as th.e 
assessment; and this is, beyond all question, the 
system most in accordance with that vvhicir 

prevailed in India when the British administration 
began. The Famine Commission recommends 

that this course should be pursued with regard to 
“occupancy” tenants; but the principle 
ought to be asserted with regard to 
every class of cultivator. The relative positions 
of “occupancy” and “ non-occupancy ” tenants 
have been curiously inverted by the increased 
demand for land. Originally the “resident” (kliud- 
kust) or occupancy tenant was one who had 
agreed to settle permanently, and to hold- at the 
prescribed rates. The non-occupancy tenant had 
not so agreed, and the landowner had frequently to 
tempt him to settle, by granting him temporarily 
more favourable terms than the occupanoy tenants 
enjoyed. At present the non-resident tenant, 
from superabundant numbers, is at the landlord’s 
mercy, and unless the right of fixing his rent is 


E, no, 
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assorted by the State, he will be kept at the lowest 
point to which a continually increasing competition 
can reduce him. On similar grounds the right of 
ejectment should be abolished. No such power 
was, as we have seen, contemplated by Lord 
Rjj.aE. Cornwallis, and it is, in fact, incon- 

p. 443 . aistent with the whole intention of the 

Permanent Settlement. Its existence by the- 
common law of the country has repeatedly been 
denied, and the degree to which special 
BB ABOf.wHF. 0 . enactments have sanctioned it in 
particular cases, has been a topic of prolonged and 
apparently interminable controversy. But when 
the right of enhancement is abolished, the raison 
d'etre of ejectment disappears. The tenant’s 
interest must be saleable in discharge of his arrears 
of rent, and this is all the security that the land- 
owner needs: any further powers can only lead to 
oppression. 

In the next place the Government ought, in 
the interest not more of the tenant than of 
agricultural progress, to assert in the 

.Right OF ® r o ? ^ 

Tenant TO clearest manner the right of every 

IMPROVE!. ^ 1 • 1 T 1 • • • * 

tenant to improve ms land by irrigation, 

well-siakiiig, tree-planting, embankments, drainage, 
new crops, or whatever other means of increased 
productiveness the advance of agricultural or 

mechanical science, brings witliin bis reach. It is 
vitally necessary that the soil of the country 
should be utilized to the fullest possible extent; 
and in face of this necessity the Government cannot 
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allow any portion of it to be held in a manner 
which precludes its complete utilization, as must 
be the case where the precariousness of the tenure 
discourages the occupant from any but the cheapest 
and least improving forms of tillage. As matters 
now stand, the right even of occupancy tenants to 
irrigate their lands has been sometimes disputed, 
and instances have occurred where landowners 
have either forbidden their tenants to make use 
of canal water which Government has brought 
within their reach, or have practically prevented 
its use by making it the excuse for an exorbitant 
enhancement of rent. As a general rule, it may 
be said that the Indian landlord never himself 
improves his land; the Government must,, in the 
interest of the pixblic, take care that the occu¬ 
pant shall not at aixy rate be prevented frOim 
improving it. 

It would follow as a corollary that the tenant 
should, in every case, be secure in the 
enjoyment of the profits arising from 

a principle 

which is now fully recognised as regards 
occupancy tenants, but which needs to be 
applied to all classes of cultivators, if the whole soil 
of the country is to be completely utilized. 

One of the main precautions provided" by the 
Permanent Settlement in the tenant’s 
interest was a record, carefully prepared . 
and maintained, of the rights of either 
party. Every landlord Avas to give his tenant a 


Tenants 
TO BE SECUII.E 

IN THE Enjoy- improvements 

iMENT OF THEIR ^ 

Improve¬ 
ments. 


Rec<.>r» of 
Terms of 
Tenancy. 
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docmaent setting forth the essential particulars of 
the holding, and all claims not so recorded were 
strictly disallowed. This provision, from one cause 
or another, has almost wholly fallen through, 
sometimes froih the reluctance of the landlord to 
curtail his privileges, sometimes from the tenant’s 
fear that the document might be used as an 
admission by him of claims on the landlords part, 
which it was not convenient to dispute. There 
can, however, he no doubt that the provision was 
a wise one, and that the designers of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement were right in holding that the first 
step against unfair encroachments is a distinct 
declaration of existing rights. The tenant’s 
position will never be secure till this has been 
achieved, and the inquiries and surveys, which in 
some instances it must necessitate, ought to be at 
once undertaken. 

The changes just enumerated would result in the 
soil of India, being cultivated by persons 
PKOPOSF.O deeply interested in its improvement, 
0 HANOE 8 . oppressions to which com¬ 

petition rents give rise, and, to a large extent, 
influenced by all the prudential and economical 
motives whicli. are believed to be the growth of 
peasant proprietorship. They would involve con¬ 
siderable disturbauce of rights, which, however 
unsubstantial in their origin, have acquired solidity 
by the lapse of years and the tacit 
rtoTwoTOD acquiescence of the Government. Such 
aisturbance would involve compensation, 

IS 



LANDLORBS' 


CLAIM TO . OOMPENBATION, 


'wherever it could be shown that the equitable 
position of the lando’W'ner, as defined by the Legis¬ 
lature, was being altered for the woi'se, regard, 
however, being had to the historical relations of the 
various interests in the soil, to the duties which 
the original grantees under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment undertook, and to the solemnly enunciated 
right of the Government to intervene, wherever it 

the cultivator’s 


might in its opinion be necessary, 
behalf. 

The mode in which ; these principles would be 
applied, and the course of action to be adopted 
with reference to their realisation, would 
mbIsureJ naturally differ in various parts of the 
SuSeot*” country. In Madras the position of the 
Parts OF THE -whole class of Cultivators on zemindari 

Country. 

estates—which constitute a third of the 
Presidency—appears to have been endangered by 

an erroneous or ill-expressed judgment of the High 
Court, and the remissness of the Government in 
taking measures to counteract its effects, 

ZeminIiajcu _ 

tekantsin Here the immediate want is a ledsla,five 

Madras. i i • ■« '■ 

measure declaring the erastence of 

rights which, till within a comparatively recent 
period, it had never occurred to anyone to call in 
question. In the North-Western Provinces an 

unfortunate antagonism between land¬ 

lords and tenants has been called into 
existence by the provision that rights 
of occupancy can be acquired by iiiunterrupted 
cultivation for twelve years; and ’ the landlords’ 


tpf THE Nobi’h- 
■Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 
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Odbh, 


nataral inclination to enhance has been quickened 
by the system followed in the Eevenue Settlements, 
of assessing the revenue, not on the existing rental, 
but on an estimate of the highest rents obtainable. 
Here relief would be afforded by restricting the 
occasions on which enhancement can be enforced, 
and if possible by having the rental fixed by the 
same official machinery and for the same period as 
the revenue. 

In Oudh there is grave reason to fear that the 
large privileges, which after an em¬ 
bittered controversy were conceded a 
few years ago to certain classes of large landed 
proprietors, are resulting in an increasingly de¬ 
pressed condition of the tenantry, and that sweeping 
remedial measures, largely curtailing the privileges 
of the landlord, will at no distant date be found to 
be indispensable. 

In Bengal, and especially Behar, the landlord 
system has had the longest and com- 
pletest trial, and the result of unre¬ 
stricted competition for the land has been most 
clearly illustrated. We have now, after a century’s 
experience, to deal with a questipn which, difficult 
at the outset, has become, with each year’s fresh 
accretion of interests, prejudices, and customs, less 
easy of solution, and which is now so entangled in 
conflicting claims that its adjustment can scarcely 
be effected without bitter heart-burnings, class ani¬ 
mosities, accusations of bad faith, and all the other 
inevitable ill-results of a too long postponed reform. 

Iff * 


Bengal. 


UBaSNT NECESSITY OF REFORM. 

Reform, however, is aflmitted, even by those who are 
most aJive to its difficnlties, to be indispensable. Its 
snccessM accomplishment would be the crowning 
feat of Indian statesmanship. 
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LEGISLATION AND OOURTS. 


None of the problems to which the British admini, 
stratioa.-'of India has given 
difficult,, or more interesting, than that involved in 
the provision of laws for the country, and of the 
machinery by which those laws may be interpreted 
and enforced. 

The first English rulers of Bengal speedily became 
aware of the serious nature of the duties which their 
newly-assumed position, as the supreme authority 
in questions of criminal and civil justice, imposed 
upon them. Every form of social order 
—and law the most of all—had' suffered 
almost complete eclipse under the decre¬ 
pitude of the latter Moghul sovereigns. A feeble 
semblance of a judicial system was, indeed, main¬ 
tained in the confines of the Mahomedan head¬ 
quarters at Mooyshedabad; but law, in the sense 
of the exact definition and adequate enforcement 


more 


A r>Mmi8TBA- 
T10.N OV J us noB 
DEE niH 

Moghulb. 
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of individual rights, can hardly be said to have 
existed. “The subjects of the Moghul 
Empire”-—so it bvas officially reported ■ 
of the tribunals in 1773—“ derived 

hii^mofthe protection or security from any 

Bengal Code, these courts, and in general, though 
forms of judicature were established and 
preserved, the despotic principles of the Government 
rendered them, the instruments of power rather than 
of justice, not only unavailing to protect the people, 
but often the means of the most grievous oppres- ^ 
sions under the cloak of the judicial character.”’^ 
The vague powers of the tribunals or the individuals 
who assumed the right to represent them, the 
practical impossibihty of appeal, the frequent 
interposition of the Government from motives of 
favour or displeasure,” allowed the very machinery 
of justice to be utilised for the purposes of violence. 
The system, to use the language of Lord Moira in 
1816, “ left entkely at the discretion of the Am.ils 
(native magistrates) the lives and properties ot 
all the population of their several jurisdictions. 
There was only an appeal to the immediate 
sovereign of the State, and he was generally inac¬ 
cessible.” 

The first step was the establishment of courts, 
which was carried out in 1772, and, on 

EsTABUSH- . _ , - , rron 1 

MMi OH’ an improved system, in 1780, general 
control being secured by the provisions 
of an appeal to the President and Qouncil. In 1790 
the Government assumed the direct superintendence 
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of‘the administration of criminal justice, which had 
till then been left in the hands of a high Mahoinedan 
official. The law to be applied “in all suits 
regarding inheritance, marriage, caste and other 
religious usages or institutions,” was 
21 at August . the Koran for Mahoinedans, and the 

1772 . 

AVcW’s Ayw- Sh aster for the Hindus, a principle 

Iciti&jfis f 1 • t 1 1 • "IT '1 

winch has been invariably eniorced on 
all subsequent occasions. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis 
gave to the courts a far more elaborate organiza¬ 
tion, vested the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice in different officials, and 
declared that the (jovernment itself, no less than 
its subjects, would thenceforth be amenable to the 
ordinary tribunals. The paramount ascendancy of 
law, even over the ruling power, was thus solemnly 
announced, and the courts became, as they have 
been ever since, the refuge to which the humblest 
could look for protection against every form of 
illegality. 

It would be unprofitable to follow the long course 
of practical experiment, which has 

Qbadoal Im- ^ 

FKovRMENTOF resultecl in the form and constitution 

THE OoURTS. » . . . . , 

of the existing tribunals. It is enough 
to say that, by general admission, no part of the 
British system has made a deeper impression on 
the native mind, or inspired greater confidence. 
Continued and successful efforts have been made 
to raise the status and emoluments of the native 
judicial officers, and the administration of justice 
has been rendered in the higher classes of courts 



POPUIiAUm OF THE COUKl'S, 

entirely, and in all comparatively pure. A further 
experiment in the direction of introducing into ' 
some localities a humbler and simpler order, of 
court is now, in the course of trial; but it is by: 
no means certain that the change will be found 
advantageous. On the other hand, experience 
appears to indicate that the people, as a rule, 
greatly prefer the British courts to native arbitra- ; 
tion, and are but little inclined to make use of the 
ample facilities provided by the law for this latter 
mode of adjudication. No change is less popular 
than a proposal to remove any class of rights or 

Letter ot the claims from the jurisdiction of the 
Government of gourts to the discretion of executive 

India, 8tn Juno 

1880 . ofScers, or to restrict the somewhat 

excessive powers of appeal which Indian litigants 
now enjoy. 

. The question as to the law to be administered in 
the courts was one of which it was far 

Law to bte ^ ^ 

Ad-himsteekd. jggg gagy to dispose. The principle laid 
down in 177^, under which the personal law of the 
Hindus and Mahoniedans in all religious 
mB8ERVEr> ON qj domestic matters was preserved to 

(JEIITAIN SlUB- 

jEcw. them, has been, a century later, re¬ 

enacted in the various measures which have consti- 
„ ... tuted the civil courts. But this rule of 
VI. of 1871. action was, from the outset, .for various 
reasons, quite insufticient to meet all the require¬ 
ments of the case, and is at the present day more 
than ever inadequate. 

In the first place, there are classes, mimerically 
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small, bat socially and politically important, and 
yearly becoming more numerous and 
orNATiTB more inlluontial, who are altogether 
without tile pale of native law. Again, 
even as regards the great mass of the population, 
there are large areas of modern iife^ for which 
neither Hindu nor Mahomedan law can by the 
boldest eonstructioE be made to provide. Hindu 
law, indeed, in its integrity, is adapted to nothing 
but the primitive existence of pastoral tribes 
enjoying their flocks in common, and mainly 
absorbed in religious ceremonial. This difficulty 
was recognised from the outset, and the courts 
were desired, where positive law failed them, to 
decide according to “equity and good con¬ 
science.” 

Other portions of the native systems, again, were 
too abhorrent from English sentiment and belief, to 
be tolerated by the ruling power, and 

wHimrNATivE been deliberately swept away. The 
Law ua« bebs of apostasy, for instance, wms visited 

by Hindu law with forfeiture of every civil 
and social right, but since 1850 no forfeiture of 
rights or property can legally, follow on a 
change of religion or exclusion from 
caste. Complete religious toleration has 
thus become the law for populations, who certainly, 
if left to themselves, would regard a change of 
religion as justly punishable with any mundane 
inconvenieuceg which law or custom might attacli 
to it. So again, the law or custom which fo.rbade 
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the re-marriage of a Hindu widow has been cate- 
Aotxv. of gorically repealed. Native converts to 
1856. Christianity can obtain a divorce from 

any husband or wife who withdraws from their society 
Actxsi of consequence of their change of creed, 
and a valid civil mamage has been pro¬ 
vided for persons whoso convictions have carried 
Act III. of them beyond the pale of any of the 
religions of the country. The British 
power has, in fact—to use Sir James Stephen's 
language—“ faced the problem whether or not the 
English people meant to give the force of their law 
and social organization to a system of intolerant 
idolatry,”* by establishing the fullest freedom of 
conscience throughout the whole of India. Other 
instances of interference with native 
custom are the prohibition of widow- 
burning, an abuse long tolerated, but 
whic.h now falls within the scope of 
the ordinary law of homicide ; and the measures 
designed for the protection of boys from, ialamous 
usage in Upper India; and for the 
Act xxvii. suppression of infanticide in Bajpoo- 


SU-UPKESSION 

OF Suttee. 
Act XLV. of 
i860. 


* Narrative of Indian Legislation v/nder Lord Mayo, 
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: v 'Besides, howev6i‘, the task of supplementing the 

CoNsowDA- .^®ficiencies of the native law, and 
rroNA^ivRB- setting aside such parts of it as were 
considered immoral or inequitable, the 
legislature has been engaged, especially for the last 
twenty years, in a great work of simplification and 
re-arrangement. 

The earlier regulations were of the character of 
OBscDiuTT ov instructions and explanations 

legislative enactments ; 
and, as their number increased, and 
the area of their application was enlarged, they 
■ became, in course of time, hopelessly unwieldy, 
entangled, and confusing. Human diligence abmnk 
from the task of searching amid the voluminous 
provisions of obsolete or repealed legislation for a 
germ of living law j and grave illegaUties; not 
unfrequently occurred, owing to the ignorance 
which the chaotic condition of the statute book 
rendered almost inevitable.* The law on evei’y 
topic had to be found in several disjointed and 
CoNFnsKi. often conflicting enactments, and the 

unhappy official, bent on administra¬ 
tive activity, found himself constantly 
hampered by the impossibility of ascertaining the 
law under which he was empowered to act. The 

^ It Wffs dmooveretl, for infitanoe, ixi 1871, that filmoafe ©very crimms^rl 
trial wMc,h had taken place in Bexxgal the Kortli-VVet!t6m Provinces 
since 1B29 had been irregular, o-wing to the absence of jurisdiction to try 
tho more serious class of oases, and that this absence of ju;*isdi(}tion liad 
escaped notice, oaring to the confused language and cnfcaagltd provisions 
of the Begulations#, 
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waste of time, temper, and efficiency, thus occa¬ 
sioned, became yearly greater as notions of legality 
became more generally familiar, and departures 
from the strict letter of the law less safe. 
This grave evil has now — thanks to the as- 
sidnous labours of the legislative department, 
and, not least, of the skilful and erudite lawyer 
who at present presides over it — been entirely 
removed. 

A perfect forest of obsolete or unnecessary enact¬ 
ments has been cleared away, and the whole law, 
on almost every topic as to which the 
woBKoi’ Legislature has been free to act, is 

0ON«OLIJ>A- O I'll* 

tio-n U.MOST contained in enactments, winch lor 

aOMPLliJ'rE. , TV -i,. E 

clea.rneBS of language and sinipiieuy oi 
arrangement leave little to be desired. The penal 
code—an. invaluable monument of Lord .Macaulay s 
versatile genius—bas long been accepted as an almost 
perfect model of legislation; and the improvements 
of the draughtsman’s art to which the m.odern 
English statute-law bears witness, have been suc¬ 
cessfully imported into all the more recent Indian 
Acts. So many of the great chapters of law' have 
been thus dealt with, that they require only to bo 
transplaced from their present chronological order 
into some systematic plan of arrangement, to present 
the appearance of a symmetrical and almost com¬ 
pleted code. 

Great gaps, however, still exist, and the right 

PoBTioKs swa method of dealing witli them lias been, 
liKi-iNisujeD. jg g topic of somewhat acute 

is 
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controversy. On the one hand, there is ah’ays in 
a latent dislike of legislation, 

, grounded, perhaps, more on the immediate trouble 
; which it involves than on any well - considored 
objection to the principles on which it proceeds, 
or the results to which it is directed. On the 
other hand, those whose thoughts are occupied 
more wift the shape, expression, and arrangement 
of the law than with its practical administration, 
are tempted to overlook the enormous incon¬ 
veniences to which preniatore or ill-designed 
legislation may give rise, and to forget that an 
ideally perfect enactment may prove positively 
mischievous, if it occasion unnecessary labour to 
the official interpreters of the law, or unnecessary 
to the millions whose daily lives and 
habits it effects. 

Despite the difference of opinion, however, all 
Gbnubai. classes of Indian officials have gradually 
become convinced of the usefulness of 
, , Off c<;.i.i,BK!AiioK, explicit and well-arranged code. 


The objections which, at one time, even int 
gent and well-instructed judges were accustomed 
to offer to the progress of legislation, hate been 
effectually answered by the practical demonstration 
of thp increased facility with which — confessedly 
owing to legislation—dheir official duties are now 
performed. 

Each enactment, as it appeared, has cleared a 
fresh area from confusions, Gbscurities, a.nd contra- 

''s ' ' 

dictions, which were formerly a standing puzzle, 
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and has obviated the necessity of tronblesome and 
thankless researches, and so far relieved the Courts 
of the most harassing and unprofitable portion of 
their work. In the same way the executive officials 
have learnt to understand that a clearly expressed 
law is their friend instead of their enemy, and that 
administration by rule of thumb—however congenial 
to a certain order of mind—is incompatible with well- 
ascertained rights, and the habits and feelings of a 
legally constituted and law-abiding community. The 
fiction that English rulers have drifted 
away from some patriarchal system of 
government, congenial to the people, and 
have substituted for it the principles and 
technicalities of English law, may still 
lurk in the minds of a few uneducated or prejudiced 
officers; but no one can acquire the most common 
acquaintance with Indian administration and Indian 
laws without becoming convinced of the absxmlity of 
the accusation. 

Some of the main principles of English Clovern- 
ment we have, indeed, introduced--, 
unvarying and invariable justice, the 
sense of individual right, the notion 
of proprietorship, the equal amenability of higb 
and low, ruler and subject, to the law. The very 
conception of ownership of land was impossible so 
long as the ruling power and its delegates swept 
off—as under native government they habitually 
did—w'hatever margin of profit the bounty of the 
soil accorded to the cultivator who tilled it. 


English 
Ideas intro 
DUOED. 
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Justice, in the Indian peasant’s understanding of 
the word, often meant little more than the 
capricious good-nature of an irresponsible despot, 
or the skilful administration of a bribe. The work 
of the British administration has been to substitute 
tor this state of things a regime of order and justice 
as Englishmen conceive it. “ Government by law ” 
is, as. Sir James Stephen pointed out, “the only 
real security for life or property, and is, there¬ 
fore, the indispensable condition of the growth of 


wealth.” A century of security has enormously 
added to the wealth of the country, and that 
increased wealth has, by a necessary re-action, 
continually given greater prominence and import¬ 
ance to law, and even introduced some legal con¬ 
ceptions which were previously almost unknowm. 
So far the charge of innovation maybe cheerfully 
admitted. 

Alongside, however, of this process, there has 
been going on another of a highly Conservative 
character. The English courts were de- 


S'rKTCT .TiiE- , 

seevatkwof sired to administer native law in all the 


NA.TIVR Law. 


social and domestic affairs of natives, 
and continued efforts have accordingly been directed 
to ascertaining exactly what that law is, and to 
shaping the decisions of the courts in strict con¬ 
formity to its requirements. The consequence is 
that the law, instead ot being, as it formerly was, a 
loose system of floating custom, has been stereo¬ 
typed into the precision and fixity of a statute. 
Hindus assuredly have never hnown so much about' 
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their aacred books as their foreign rnlefs have taught 
them, or have had their contents bo 


I^i^CUBA»aI> 
KiaiDITY OTT 
N ATIV'E IjAW, 


rigidly appi 


to the adjudicatiott; of ; 
their claims. The growth ol custom, 
•which amid the disorders of preceding G-overuments 
was everywhere at work, enabling: communities or 
individuals to bend the sacred texts or to escape 
from their mandates as convonienco required, has 
been arrested, and the law, as it existed a hundred 
years ago, is preserved from disintegration, so far 
as the erudition of scholars, the accuracy of lawyers, 
and a rigid adherence to precedents on the part of 
the courts can secure it. Hindu law accordingly, if 
it is ever to get rid of its grotesque or unmeaning 
parts, must be purged of them by express legislation. 
The judicious desire of the rulers of the country to 
leave the native law untouched, has thus given it an 
unbending character and a binding efficacy whicb 
it previously lacked. The English in India have 
committed many mistakes, but rash interference 
•with native law is assuredly not among them. The 
very fact, however, that the unconscious process of 
modification has been arrested will, sooner or later, 
render the conscious action of the law-reformer in¬ 
dispensable. 

Assuming that the question of giving a civil code 
to India is no longer an open one, we 


omatoto may pass to the consideration of the 
X™olh means by which the completion of its 
■ruiy.isK.. unfi^iahed ])ortions may be most safely 


and conveniently accomplished. 
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And, first, as to the strncture of the legislating 
body. Is the Legislative Oouncil, as at present 
constituted, the best instrument which could be 
designed for the purpose ? It consists of five ordi¬ 
nary members of the Viceroy's Executive Councilj 
the Gommander-in-Chief (if appointed, to be Extra¬ 
ordinary Member of Council), the Lieutenant- 
Governor or other head executive official of the 
province in which, for the time, the Council is 
held, and not more than twelve nor less than six 
additional members appointed by the Viceroy, of 
whom half must be non-official. This 
aiTangement was adopted in 1861, in 
modification of that provided by the Act 
of 1854, under which, for the first time, the Legal 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council was 
le&nvio. aamitted to its executive deliberations; 

and “ Legislative Councillors,” including 

the Chief Justice and another Judge of the Supreme 
Court, were appointed by the Government of 
India and the local administrations to assist in 
legislating for the whole country. By the Act 
of 1861 separate legislatures w'ere created for the 
^ ^ government of Bombay and Madras, and 

Gii.'s Afli o3f provision was made for .the creation here¬ 
after of similar bodies in other provinces ; 
at the same time the judicial element was elimL 
nated from the Viceregal Council. 
LiimB P.'i»T Since then the courts have taken no 
ooLBxa IN le- sharG in tlio ^vork of iGgisiatiOB, oxcopt 
(,18 AR.N form of occasional criticism cf 

T4 
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Bills previously introduced into the : Council, 
and circulated for an expression of opinion. 
Many of the most important measures have been 
originated, discussed, revised, and ultimately 
passed, without any co-operation of the least 
degree of importance on the part of the judges. 
On the other hand the nominees appointed to 
serve as additional Members of Council 

CoittPOSmON ... , I • J. 

OF THE are necessarily in almost every instance 

^ officials or commercial gentlemen, with¬ 
out the special knowledge and training necessary 
to enable them to render really nseful aid in , the 
technical details of legislation. A. civilian’s educa¬ 
tion and line of study are as remote as possible 
from those of a Parliamentary draftsman, but the 
knowledge and skill of Parliamentary draftsmen 
are what is really w'anted. Moreover, as the 
Legislative Council, though without executive 
power or responsibilities, could occasionally make 
itself felt in executive matters which required 
legislation to carry them through, it became 
necessary for the G-overnment, in nominating 
memhers, to guard against the possibility of a 
troublesome opposition. The Parliamentary form 
given to the procedure of the Council, allowed a 
member on whom other people’s responsibilities 
happened to sit lightly, to offer formidable impedi¬ 
ments to the trai'^oc^^^ion of public business, and 
even to excite pv . |hng on matters on which 
it is above everything desirable to avoid excitement. 
On such questions, for instance, as the imposition 
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of ai laceiise or Income Tax, conflicting opinions 
•inaj reasonably be, anti are, entertained; but 
everyone would agree that popular agitation is the 
least desirable method of settling the question. 
Yet additional Members of Council have not always 
bepn able to resist the temptation of posing as 
popular agitators, hacking their rhetoric by appeals 
to provincial dissatisfaction and delivering forcible 
opposition speeches against Government, for 
whose eraharrassments they felt no responsibility 
and but little regret. Now opposition oratory, 
though a necessary and healthy ingredient in the 
proceedings of a deliberative assembly, is a real 
danger in a body such as the Legislative Council, 
whicli has no executive duties or responsibilities, 
which is not intended to deliberate on matters of 
general policy, and which may, accordingly, in the 
hands of an injudicious or unscrupulous member, 
prove only a convenient platform for disparaging 
the policy on which the Government, in its 
executive capacity, has determined. 

Deliberation of course there must be, but by the 
time a matter has reached the Legislative Council 
the conclusion has been arrived at, and public 
attacks on it, especially if of a rhetorical character, 
can do nothing but stir up feelings against it, which 
might probably otherwise not exist, or at all events 
not assume so distinct a form. This is especially 
the case with measures of taxation, which are 
always necessarily unpopular, and are not likely 
to be better liked for the assaults of semi-official 

14 * 
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denunciators. Thus it has come about that 
on the one hand, the only people practically familiar ‘ 
with the working of the law hare been excluded . 
from the Legislature, on the other hand its 
members are necessarily appointed, not so mucly: 
for their exceptional capacity for law-making, as 
from the confidence that they will, at any rate, 
not irtilise their position so as to give trouble to 
the Executive. 

Attempts have been made on various occasions to 
provide for the design and initiation of 
MrsMOTr' codifying measures for India, by means of 
English exports sitting as a Law Cora- 
mission and framing Bills which the Legislltive 
Council of the Indian Clovernment might subse¬ 
quently pass into law. The Act which 
0 * 100 ^ renewed the Company’s Charter in 1833, 
provided for the appointment of such a 
body, with a view to the reform of the judicial systera 
and the enactment of laws generally applicable to 
all classes of the inhabitants ; and the 
OoNTiMTOOKii same provision was enacted on the 
ooMMisMors renewal of the Charter twenty years later. 
To^SuBSTAttTivK distinguished statesmen and lawyers 

who served on the commissions thus 
appointed made contributions of the highest import¬ 
ance to the substantive law of the country. 
The Penal Code, which is connected 
with the name of Lord Macaulay, 
placed the whole law of offences on a systematic 
and intelligible basis, and supplied a perfectly 
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invaluable raoclel of methodical ■ arrangement and 
lucid language lor the guidance of subsequent 
, hiigislators. A. second great instalment of law was 
iurnished in a Code of Testamentary and other Suc- 
cession Acts . for domiciled Europeans 

iMniAN Suo- I ,1 „ , 

CESSION Act. and Other classes lor whom the native 
law did not provide. This Act, however, 
was designedly little more than a skilful reproduction, 
in statutory language, of the rules which governed 
the Tfnglish courts, and when the portions of the 
law immediately affecting native interests came to be 
taken in hand, it was discovered that not even the' 
most eminent abilities and widest profes- 

DB'FlOtJCTOlP! . T . -- 

wuNEOTKu sional e'sperience would enable a body of 
English lawyers, with no special lami- 
.liarity with India, to frame enactments 
which would adequately meet the requirements of 
populations whose. ideas and habits were cast in 
an altogetiier different mould, and whose law was 
based on altogether different conceptions from 
those of the western communities. Difficulties, 
too, were experienced in adjusting the relations of 
the commission—which had no recognised legis¬ 
lative powers—to the Indian Council, whose 
legislative powers were conferred in language 
hardly compatible with a subordinate position, or 
with the passive acceptance of measures in the 
construction of w.hieh it had no part, and of whose 
inpwnLmy advisability it might not feel assured. 

OoMMiBsius la laore recent time a consideration of 

01’ lov y. 

these difficulties, and of the great cost 
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of the first Indian .Law Commi5sion---£223,000 in 
fourteea years—led to the temporary 
MatTsoorf appointment of two of the Indian 
10 May w?; Judges who, with the Legal Mettibor of 

Council, were directed to consider the 
subjects on which codification of the law was most 
■urgently recimred, the order in which these subjects 
should be taken up, and the general course of action 
to he adopted. The report of this commission eip- 
plained in detail the classes of subjects for wbich 
legislation was considered especially desirable, and 
recommended the immediate passing of several 
measures with a view to supplying the most serious 
deficiencies of the statutory law. The projects 
of codification thus submitted embraced (1) bills 
of exchange and other negotiable instruments p 
(2) mortgages, leases, and other torms of transfer 
of property; (3) alluvion; (4) master and servant; 
(5) easements ; (6) trusts. These are now, by the 
permission of tlie Secretary of State, to be refewed 
to Select Committees of the Legislative Council, 
and to be circulated in India for the consideration 
and criticisin of the local authorities. 

It would be premature to hazard a conjecture 
as to the modifications which local experience 
may suggest in the projects thus submitted. 
This much, however, is clear—the codification of 
Indian law cannot be very far from completion 
when these are the topics which principally 
can for the action of the Legislature, and 
which in the opinion of those most familiar 
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witli Indian. Courts, ought to be first taken in 
hand. The fact is that, sua si Iona norinL the 
people of India have already a code on almost 
all branches of law on which codification is in 
any way a pressing necessity. The daily affairs 
of their life, society, and religion are governed 
by personal customary laws, with which, as a matter 
of policy, no legislative interference is attempted ; 
and, even on the subjects for which codification 
is proposed, the customs of the country provide 
a rule which, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
is practically sufficient. As to the first subject, 
for instance-—negotiable instruments—no less an 
authority than Sir Arthur Hobhouse satisfied him- 
self in 1875, by personal inquiry, that “no diffi¬ 
culty occurred in practice, that it was 

Government ^ 

of India to Sec- a Very rare tiling for a dispute on a 

retary of .State, j o i 

wh Maich negotiable instrument to come into an 
Indian court of law ; that nobody 
wanted any change; that unless hmdis {i.e. the 
great bulk of the negotiable instruments of the 
country) wore excepted from the measure, the native 
community would dislike it extremely, and tliat even 
with regard to the English transactions, the intro¬ 
duction of a code w'oulcl probably only create 
difficulty where none now existed,” Similar in¬ 
quiries would probably result in a similar view' as 
to most of the other subjects with which the 
proposed enactments deal. They may be necessary 
to round the symmetry of the Indian Code; but 
they will fill i2o gap where the absence of law is 
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acutely felt to be a practical inconvenience ; on ; 
the contrary they are, for the most part, deprecated 
by those whose interests are most immediately 
concerned. 

But though, general codes of substantive law 
cannot be regarded as a pressing necessity, legis¬ 
lation is greatly needed in other directions. The 
dibboton IN courts are, to a large extent, occupied 
wmoii. legh- discussions of points which the 

BEQuiRKD. existing statutory law has leit in oo- 

scurity, arising either from inaccuracy, of language, 
insufficiency of explanation, or the ap- 
plication of enactments to new and 
TORT Law. altered circumstances for which it was 
impossible for the legislator to i)rovide. Another 
fruitful source of difficulty and dispute is furnished 
hv portions of the native law, which 

AMlilNDMKNTS Olf J ^ i. 1 

Native Law. guCCCSSive ruliugS of the COtlrtS lUlVe 

failed to rescue from the confusions or incon¬ 
sistencies of the sacred texts. The effect of a 
Hindu widow's unchastity, for instance, on her 
rights of inheritance has been over and over again 
debated in the courts, and decided in opposite 
senses, according to the view taken, on each 
occasion, of precepts and analogies wnich might, 
with equal propriety, be claimed as supporting 
either interpretation. Again, the effect ol aliena¬ 
tions by a managing member of a Hindu family 
is a point on which text-books and custom are 
alike indistinct, and which, notwithstanding in¬ 
numerable rulings of the courts, is 'Still a constant 
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topic of dispute. Upon points such as these, 
^ ^here the most conscientious endeavours to ascer¬ 
tain and define Hindu law have resulted in a 
conflict of opinion, the intervention of tlie Legis¬ 
lature would, I believe, be regarded as a boon by 
classes now exposed, at every turn, to the risk of 
ruinous litigation. 

Upon both these classes of subjects legislation 
is desirable, as well as on a variety of matters 
of detail for which the existing law makes no 
adequate provisionj and which can best be dealt 
with in special measures as from time to time 
ORADuvr. On- tile necessity for them forces itself on 
BXMTtlo'nAAr p’lbiic opinion. The desideratum would, 
BBsiBAHBB. accordingly, appear to be not so much 

the enactment of general codes dealing systemati¬ 
cally with great chapters of Indian law, as a 
gradual accretion of written rule, and its develop¬ 
ment in one direction or another, according as 
practical experience points the way, and the as¬ 
certained wants of society call for interference. 
If or legislation of this kind it is neeessaiy that 
the courts should be carefully watched with a 
view to ascertaining the points at which the judges 
find the task of enunciating and applying the 
law especially difficult. The machinery by which 
this might be effected was long ago suggested to 
Rew.mmekda- the Government by the distingmslied 
*ii-tihors of the Indian Fenal Code. 
810 N. recommended that every case 

where a diffisrence of opinion arose as to its 




constructiojii, or even a doubt was entertained as 
to its meaning, should be officially reported, and 
that any defects thus ascertained should be forth¬ 
with remedied by legislation. A continual process 
of law amendment, of the safest and least incon¬ 
venient order, would thus be going on, and the 
necessity for costly reports of judicial interpreta¬ 
tions of the law would not arise. “An addition 
of a few pages to the code,” they observed, 
“ will stand in the place ol several volumes oi 
reports, and will he of far more value than such 
reports, inasmuch as the additions to the code 
will proceed from the Legislature, and will be of 
unquestioned authority; whereas the reports will 
only give the opinions of the judges, which other 
judges might venture to set aside.” The Indiair 
Law Commissioners, m a subsequent report, carried 
the same recommendation still further, and advised 
that besides embodying in each new edition of the 
code all “judge-made law” of the preceding period, 
the opportunity should also be taken “ to amend 
the body of law under revision in every practicable: 
way, and especially to provide such new rules of 
law as raight be required by the rise of new 
interests and new circumstances in the progress of 
society.” 

The course of law amendment and law construe- 
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tion thus indicated has, unfortunately, 
been very partially pursued. A for¬ 
midable body of “judge-made law,” in 
the shape of reported cases, has grown 
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up, and the idea that difficulties experienced on 
the Bench should be promptly reported to, and 
remedied by the Bcgislature, was never further 
from completion. The remedy is, I believe, to be 
Pbovosals fok tuund in recurring to the programme 
suggested by the Law Commissioners, 
..■.■"jvu oo0Non,. Ijy developing still farther the arrange¬ 
ments which they proposed for prompt inter¬ 
course between the courts and the Legislature, 
and by providing more efficient machinery for 
carrying these arrangements into execution. With 

j0MoiAi.Ei.B- i^' would be desirable to 

MBNISHOCLD resttfe tlie jud'Ma,! element in the 

Cctincil, thus returning to the policy 
of the Act Q 1864, and, indeed, of the Eegulating 
Act of 1/78, -which necessitated the submission 
of Euhi^ and Regulations made by the Governor- 
Gemi'al to the Supreme Court. Not only the 
(hief Justices of the High Courts, but any other 
judges, either of the High Courts or subordinate 
local tribunals, who showed aptitude or mclination 
for the work, should be made additional nJ,embers 
of the Council for the purpose of legislation,, At 

ThbSfhbhk of distinctly 

raEDB<n.stA- laid down that the duties of the Coun- 

TiVE Council ; 

HP. SB- cii are confined to giving a. legislative 

STRIOTL.O. « o o 

form to measures on which the Govern¬ 
ment has resolyed, and precautions should be 
taken against the risk of interference with the 
decisions of the Secretary of State, and the 
executive actidn of the Viceroy and -his colleagues. 



membera, and abould be 
advise, as responsible ox- 
ctments, and to recognise 
e law as one of the most 
»f their duties. Personal 
where it was inconvenjeut, 
ispensed with; in fact, the 
3 Council and its quasi¬ 
parliamentary procedure might advantageously be 
replaced by the ordinary arrangements of a com- 
The proposed merasurl, the views of its 
supporters - arid opponelts, and the 
grounds of axrproval or dBsent, should 
in each instance be laid before the 
Government, and the Viceroy in Counol might 
then order it to become law. 

In order to secure an accurate account of dotht- 
ful points to which the administration 

AnOfftcektn 

EACH Appellate of the Jaw giYOB lise, there should be 
POUT in each Appellate Court an officer 

entrusted with the duty of drawing up 
a short statement of the difficulty. This should be 
revised by the sitting judge, who should add his 
suggestions of the amendments or additions for 
which it seemed to call: this, again, would go before 
the Chief Justice, who would pass it on with his 
own recommendations to the Legislative Council. 
Here it would be finally considered, and a report 
would be adopted, upon which the Goverament 
mi^ht act, either in direct legislation oS" by directing 
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the report to be published and cir(3ulated for the 
ii'ifor,matiOn of the public. 

Provision would thus be made for a, safe, natural, 
and almost automatic growth of legal enactment 
at those points at which practical experience 
showed it to be necessary. Nothing would become 
law till the community had felt the inconvenience 
of its want, and was prepared to welcome the 

Actomaiic settled rule; nor 

until the most acceptable form of legis¬ 
lation had been ascertained by actual 
observation of the facts and interests immediately 
concerned. On the one hand the law would be 
siill ‘‘fiuhjc-viade,’' inasmuch as it would be based 
on the daily experience of the courts, and the 
practical necessity of finding a rule of decision 
applicable to each new phase of human life that 
comes within the scope of judicial action. On the 
other hand it would, have all the many advantages 
of statutory enactm&it in laying down an unam¬ 
biguous rule, and in sweeping away, as only 
statutory enactment can, the ohsemities and 
confusions to which the tangled mesh of human 
affairs is apt, sooner or later, to give I’ise. The 
natural growth of law by means of its exposition 
by the judges, and the application of old rules to 
new circumstances, would go on as at present, only 
aided, supplemented, and controlled by legislative 
action wherever the need of a fresh enactment 
became apparent. .Tu this way the codification of 
.Indian law might be in a few years almost 
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imperceptibly completed, and at tbe same time an 
opportunity would be aiforded to tbe 
SS natWes for the calm consideration and 

intelligent reform of such parts of their, 
laws as liaTe become obsolete, unneces¬ 
sary, or distasteful, and thus for replacing by a 
conscious process of reform, that uncon- 
poB rei'orm of scious, but not the less useiul, growth 
kamv» ba-w*. cligtom which the English administra¬ 
tion has had the effect of arresting. 



CH APTER YII. 

AGBIC0LTUBAL AND INBUSTEIAL IMPBO'VEMENTS. 

Ie the account—summarised at the outset—of the 
NKoi,ECTt»F condition and prospects of India be at 
correct, there can be little doubt as 
to the general direction in which the 
active intervention of the Government, with a 
view to promote the welfare of the people, is most 
likely to be useful. A population of peasants, 
ignorant of everything but the simplest and 
humblest forms of life, is maintaining itself, by 
rude and comparatively unj)rofitable agriculture, 
at a low level of existence. The life of millions is 
one of few pleasures and constant hardsliips, varied 
by signal privations whenever any vicissitude of a 
precarious season , lessens the available supplies of 
food in any locality. Meanwhile, the whole 
physical world around them, rich in innumerable 
opportunities for the creation of wealth, is, to a 
groat extent, unutilized, and almost unexplored. 
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One special agricultural product—opiuna-—of 
whicli India lias at present almost a 
aokiototokal monopoly, lias been developed under 
DBvi.it.oMiEyi. management into importaiiee ; 

and raw cotton, rice, grain, and oil-seeds have 
become promising exporting industries, But, 
after all, large portions of the country remain, in 
the condition of semi-reclaimed jungle or complete 
desert ; while the 200 millions of acres under 
cultivation produce but a fraction of the out-turn 
which would be obtained by scientific methods of 
culture and the outlay which such methods, involve. 
The eager observation and assiduous industry of 
generations of peasant-cultivators has, 
mGENDiTT ^ in,Jeed, resulted in many valuable dis¬ 
coveries and many ingenious contrivances; 
but the invention and ingenaity of the 
people have been busied more with 
making the most of very slender means, than 
with the costly contrivances in which capital and 
science combine to turn natural advantages to the 
best account, and to secure a remunerative return 
even from sterile soils and an ungenial climate. 
The native cvltivator, guided by traditional rules 
and methods, no doubt gets a better crop with his 
ill-constructed implements and half-starved cattle 
than an European would obtain under similar 
conditions; but the ignorant labourers, who have 
for so many generations done little more than 
scratch the surface of the soil, .had necessarily a 
very inadequate conception of its vast resources, 
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We have seen* tliat, supposing the average out-turn 
of India to be raised to that of Great Britain, the 
sustenance of an additional population, twice the 
size of that which at present occupies the country, 
would be provided; and it is piroved, almost to 
demonstration, that nothing but ignorance and 
poverty prevents this average from being obtained. 
In the few instances in which proper cultivation 
has been carried out in India, the out- 
sowOTOTo immediately risen to something 

enklIS)!™*”*' the highest Enghsh rates. 

Even, this, however, is acknowledged to 
be furbelow the standard which the general applica¬ 
tion of scientific methods would render attainable. 
That distinguished pioneer of agricultural science, 
Mr. Lawes of Bothamstead, has for many years in 
succession raised an average of thirty-nine bushels 
of wlieat from properly manured land ; and in some 
countries where peasant piroprietorshij) has induced 
exceptionally careful tillage—Jersey for instance — 
the average out-turn of wheat is said to be thirty- 
seven bushels. The causes of the small out-turn 
in India have been explained by every 
skilled agriculturist who has examined 
the subject. The universal habit of 
using cattle-dung for fuel—the loss of 
vast masses of manure occasioned by the cattle being 
turned out to graze on waste and mountain lands— 
the entire neglect of stall-feeding—the absence of 
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fodder crops—the light ploughing in localities 
where the cultivation of a few inches greater depth 
would open up practically a virgin soil—the total 
ignorance of the artificial manured which, within 
the last half-century, have revolutionized English 
agriculture—the recklessness with which, wherever 
canal water is supplied, heavy crops are taken off 
the soil year after year, without any compensating 
return being made to it—all point to the necessary 
result, which statistics independently establish, 
that the yield over vast areas is not much above 
the lowest to which an exhausted soil can be 
reduced. In fact, Mr. Lawe's experiments in 
England have established that by continuously 
cropping the same soil with the same crop for a 
period of thirty years, without any manure or other 
restorative appliance, an outcome about the same as 
the Indian average will be obtained. 

The wasteful and unscientific character of the 
national agriculture is all the more serious because 
agriculture is, speaking broadly, in most parts of 
the country, and to a vast majority of 
the people, the only means of livelihood. 
It has, indeed, since the introduction 
of cheap means of locomotion, become a far more 
profitable business than before; and the growth of 
the Indian Export trade fmm 11 millions to 
nearly 70, attests the vast increase of national 
wealth which railways are bringing about. But 
the whole of this, with an insignificant exception, 
consists of raw grains, or of partially manipulated 
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agricultural produce, such as indigo or opium; and 
the materials which India thus sends away are 
just those which, if the necessary appliances and 
skill were available, her own people might utilize 
with mo^t advantage for themselves. The Indian 
exports of raw cotton, for instance, average 11 or 
12 millions sterling ; while, on the other hand, 
Manchester sends annually to India 19 millions of 
cotton twist and manufactures. India, again, 
exports between 15 and 20 million lbs. of raw 
tobacco, which the handicraftsmen of other 

nations—certainly not greater adepts at skilful 

manipulation than her own-—work np into other 

and more profitable forms. Again, though India 
has admirable facilities for the production of sugar, 
so rude is the Indian manufacture of this staple, 
that it has never taken a place in foreign markets. 
Only 620,000 ewt.—worth about 16s. per cwt.— 
are, on the average of years, exported; and the 
imported sugar is so superior in quality that, though 
less by 100,000 cwt. in quantity, it is worth 

T800,000 more than the exported article. Again, 
India exports 24 million lbs. of wool, and imports 
three-quarters of a million’s sterling worth of 
woolieii goods—a branch of manufacturing industry 
which, till recent times, has been altogether 
unattempted. Many millions of hides, again, are 
yearly exported, while the manufacture of leather, 
of any but the rudest order, has been, till within the 
last few years, almost unknown. Another field for 
profitable enterprise is afforded by the various silk 

16 * 
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and fibres, with which most parts of India 


cocoons 

abound, the importance of which, for manufacturing 
purposes, the capitalists of liurope : are now only 
beginning to appreciate. 

In each of these branches of trade there is every 
reason to believe that thriving industries might be 
set on foot. The raw article is produced on tlie 
spot in abundance, a practically unlimited supply 
of the cheapest possible labour is available; and 
there is a population in India of 250 millions as 
customers of the manufactured article, to say 
nothing of the trade with surrounding countries— 
Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Central Asia, China, 
(Tanan, and, there is reason to believe, Australia. 
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•we may reasonably hope, as knowledge on the 


increases, to see many tracts—now sun- 
cracked and ravine-tom deserts—reclaimed by 
proper culture for profitable human use. The 
mineral wealth in many parts of the country, 
again, in iron and coal, is ascertained to be con¬ 
siderable; and the remarkable outburst of specu¬ 
lation which has recently taken place in gold¬ 
mining, though it cannot be regarded without 
apprehension, is probably only the first of a series 
of attempts on the part of European capitalists to 
find a profitable outlet for their unused resources in 
this direction. The few experiments hitherto made 
by the Indian G-overnment as to the possibility of 
iron manufacture, have been fitful, unsystematic, 
inadequate, and altogether unworthy of the im¬ 
portance of the subject. If it be possible, as some 
good authorities have maintained, to produce iron 
on the spot at prices which can, on the average, 
compete with those of England, a great field for 
industrial enterprise would be opened up; and the 
chance of success deserves all that the State can do 
in the way of money and attention to bring it about. 

Some obvious means, which suggest thomselves for 
the promotion of local industries, what- 
iutrinsic merits or defects, 
are, from the special circumstances of 
India, out of the question. The powerful interest 
of the English manufacturers, sorely pressed by 
the disadvantages under which the protective 
tariffs of other nations place them, will assuredly 
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at all times render it impossible for any Govern- 
menl; permanently to permit in India any Customs 
arrangements which would give the Indian manu¬ 
facturer an advantage over his European rivaL 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to touch further on 
the much-disputed question of the Indian cotton 
duties than to say that our experience since the 
recent changes of the tariff has indicated the 
extreme sensitiveness of English trade to the 
incidence of an import duty, .and the readiness 
with which it responds to any relaxation of an 
unfavourable tariff. The exemption of certain 
classes of goods a year or two ago from 

EeVOMIMON , , 1 * , . . , 

IN THE teade duty has already revolutionized the 
Change oE trade. The change did not begin to 
make itself felt till July 1879; at that 
date the respective quantities of dutiable and duty¬ 
free cotton imports stood as follows :—* 

Dutiable Nob-<3uti,abl© 

Goods. Goods. 

April to duly 1879. (Millions of lbs.) {Millions of lbs.) 

Monthly average imports 8| 1| 

Before March of the following year, so rapid had 
been the movement of the trade in adapting the 
manufacture so as to escape from the duty, that 
the relations of dutiable to non-dutiable goods 
had been completely reversed, and the quantities 
stood thus:— 

Dutiable Non-dutiable 

Goods. Goods. 

March 1880. (MilUona of lbs.) (Millions of lbs.) 

Imports . . . 2 9 

* BfrJmo of Maritime Trade of British India for 18/9-80. T. IS. O’Connor. 
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And before June of that year the non-dutiabie 
imports bad risen to 85^ per eent. of the whole.’'' 

The change countinaed to operate during the 
first six rnoiitha of the year 1880-81, as the following 
figures indicate. 

Millions of Yards of Grey Goods imported from 
1st April to ‘60th September. 



1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Dutiable . 

358 

323 

164 

Free 

9 

99 

361 

Total. 

Total value in 
millions ster¬ 

367 

422 

525 

ling . . 

4 

4| 

6 


These figures establish, beyond the possibility of 
dispute, that the English trade is sensibly affected 
even by so small a burthen as a 6 per cent, import 
duty ; and they have led to the suggestion that, 
„ with a view to avoiding the incon- 

FbOI'OSALTO ^ ” 

MVT AN Uni- venience occasioned to the trade by 

FORM ON 

ALL dLAS8MOF tho favoui shown to certain classes of 

Gd>01>S. 

goods, the present differential tariff 
should be replaced by a small duty levied indis¬ 
criminately on all. This contention has been 
strengthened by the circumstance that the increase 
in the imports of the superior classes of goods, 
Imown as “white” and “coloured,” which were 
unaffected by the change of duties, has been still 

more pronounced than that in the inferior cla;sses 

« . ' 

* BovioK) fy/Maritimi Trade of British India for 1879-80. T. E. O’Ooiinor. 
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which benefited exclusiTely in the relaxation. 
The imports of these classes for the six months, as 
contrasted with the two preceding years, are as 
follows:— 


Millions o f Yards of White and Coloured Goods imported 
from 1st April tp doth September. 

1878 . 1879. 1880. 

White . . 99 96 125 

Coloured. . 73 75 148 

From these figures it must he inferred that the 
large increase of total cotton imports in 1880 was 
due, not so much to any change of tariff, as to the 
recovery of the country from the paralysing effects 
of the recent famine, and the increased purchasing 
power of the community. The imposition of a 
duty, however, on all classes of goods alike, 
irrespective of quality, would he to give up the 
principle, which Parliament, the Secretary of 
State, and the Indian G-overnment have so 
frequently and so solemnly enunciated with regard 
to a protective tariff; and the re-imposition of a 
charge on classes of goods which have been once 
exempted, would be the signal for an outcry which 
no Government wmuld dare to face. A simpler remedy 
for the alleged inconvenience is, fortunately, available. 

The relaxation already accorded to 
“grey” piece goods will entail a lo8,s 
of revenue for the year of, probably, 
.£300,000 out of the £490,000 which 
w<^re formerly derived from this class of imports. 


Proposal to 

ABA.lSfDOiSr AM. 

Duties 

Goods. 





AnVANTAGES OF THE TBOPOSAt. 



If the grievances alleged to arise from a differential 
tariff 'are really insnvmonntable, the better course 
wonld be to abandon the remaining i'l 90,000 now 
levied on the finer kinds of “grey” goods, and 
thus leave the whole of this class untaxed. TherO 
will then be only about iJ40G,000 yielded by the 
finer yams, and by“ whiteand “coloured” 
goods ; and, if our present financial prosperity 
continues, it will no doubt he possible, at no 
distant date, to surrender this last fragment of the 
cotton duties, and thus to leave this great branch 
of industry open to tlie unrestricted competition of 
the world. 

Apart ftoin the political importance of such a 
result in terminating a dangerous collision of 
interests between England and India, its economic 
IMPOBTANT Hnpoi'tance would be immense. The 


fact that 250 millions of people can 
buy better clothes, at a cheaper rate 
than would otlierwise be possible, is a 


Political and 
' UoO.NOM'rC'A'L 
RlSSULTfl OF 
' SUCH A C'ilA.NGEr 


consideration of such magnitude, that the interests 
of a small class of manufacturers and their 
employes, however desirable it may be on public 
grounds to consult them, cannot, for an instant, he 
weighed against it. Any practical discussion of the 
subject must, it is clear, proceed on the assump¬ 
tion that the indastiies of India must depend for 
their snecess on other causes than a protection 
tariiF. 

Protection, then, being out of the question, we 
have to inquire how industrial enterprise in India 
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oan bo best enabled to meet the competition of 
Europe? In the first place, it will not be enough, 
as with the wealthier and more enterprising and 
speculative, populations of the west, for 
tire State to confine its action to the 

XUiAL JhNTEB- - 

i-EisB lo iM removal of unfivvourable conditions, and 
trust to the activity of individuals to 
utilise every opportunity to the utmost. In India 
there is no great supply of capital seekiiig invest¬ 
ment, nor are there in any class the habits and 

temperaments which lead to bold, vigorous, and 
persevering endeavours to discover and utilise fresh 
opportunities of acquiring wealth. The great 
enterprise, in which 162 millions have been 
advantageously laid out in railways, canals, and 
telegraphs, has been due wholly to State interven¬ 
tion ; it was conceived and elaborated 

orOommIkoial Government officials; and 

though the guaranteed companies are 

entrusted, subject to official control and 
supervision, with the management of their lines, the 
whole motive force throughout has been supplied 
by the State, and the unfortunate and somewhat 
discreditable collapse of the Orissa and Madras Irri¬ 
gation Companies has attested with distinctness ^he 
difficulty, in irrigation schemes at any rate, of 
private enterprise carrying through such under¬ 
takings successfully. It may safely be said that 
but for the intervention of the Government, India 
at the present moment would either have no railways, 
canals, or telegraphs at all, or would bo burthened 
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by a series of iil-designed, iU-inaiiaged, and insolvent 

FnovtvTivB which, like the two ill-fated 

mentioned, the Government 
would be forced at last, on grounds 
of public interest, to rescue from the necessary 
consetpiences of injudicious design and unskilful 
management. 

In other cases valuable industries have been called 
into existence, and brought into successful operation 
by the State acting as pioneer, selecting 
Kwlcw"" action, trying the experi- 

SsSm demonstrating its success, and 

then handing over the business to private 
individuals. Tea-planting has been thus established, 
and is carried on over 200,000 acres, the yearly 
exports having risen to 34 millions of pounds, of 
the value of about 8 millions sterling. Cinchona 
and tobacco are, in like manner, being carried by 
Stkte agency through the perilous stages of infancy, 
and are on the high road to become great and 
robust industries. On the whole there can be 
little doubt but that, if only sufficient time, money, 
and attention were given to the subject, there is 
still a practically unlimited field for State action 
in this direction. Is is satisfactory to know that 
so much has been achieved, but it is important to 
remember how much remains to be done, and 
that for three quarters of a century of British 
rule scarcely anything of the kind was attempted. 
There is a tendency in the minds of Englishmen 
to consider that camps, courts, and jails make , up 
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the entire round of the functions of Goveraixient, 
and that, so long as there are soldiers; to fight, 
magistrates to administer justice, and 
theObvewh’- policemen to keep order, the State 

MENT OP IlvBUS- i, n i 

TRIAL icnteh- may, with propriety ana advantage, 

PRISE NOT LEI58 ^ i / • j i 1 

.V duit op Go- leavG mdustrial enterprise to take care 
of itself. This doctrine, which may 
he sound in Europe, is as certainly 
quite inapplicable to India. Although 
protection from foreign invasion, the maintenance 
of order, and the diffusion of a feeling of security 
are conditions precedent to all industrial progress, 
the accomplishment of. these invaluable objects 
does not complete the task of the Government; 
the direct, deliberate, systematic promotion of 
industrial enterprise is, though a later, not a less 
important duty, and its thorough recognition by 
the State would, I believe, be the most important 
administrative reform of which the Indian system is 
at present susceptible. 

. A striking instance of the serious consequences 
of the absence of this recognition is afforded by the 
present attitude of the State to the question of agri¬ 
cultural improvement. We have seen that the vast 
cultivated area of India—nearly 200 millions of acres 
—stands in the greatest possible need of improved 
cultivation. But the efforts of the 
Government to promote this improve¬ 
ment liavG hitherto been unsystematic, 
ill-designed, and almost wholly abortive. 
In the first place the experiment of the 


Inadequate 
EFFOR'rS OF 
Government 
TO PROMOTE 
Agricultural 
Improvement. 


Permanent Settlement, viewed in its effects on 
agricultural progress, has been a very partial suc¬ 
cess. CJuder it, indeed, the increasing population, 
during a century of unbroken peace and all but 
unbroken prosperity, has swelled over a large fresh 
area of culturable land; but the zemindars have, 
with rare exceptions, never been improving land¬ 
lords; the hope, that they would reclaim, embank, 
drain, irrigate, introduce new staples, and at any 
rate promote the welfare of the peasantry, has 
never been realised j they, and those to whom 

';wBCTs .,s Passed, have seldom 

AoBici i/tuKB done more than lease out the uncul- 

. qp Tills 

PisiouNBsr tivated portions of their estates to re- 

' >SF;t:{'JLEMKNT. i • 

claiming tenants; in the majority of 
instances the landlords are now purely rent- 
receivers, doing nothing for the land, and spending 
none of the rental on ihe improvement of the soil. 
On the other hand, by the invasion of the occu¬ 
pants" rights and the reduction of large classes 
to the level of poverty-stricken and rack-rented 
tenants-at-wili, the landowners have presented a 
formidable obstacle to the gradual improvements 
. which cultivators with secure tenure and an 
interest in the soil would have been certain to 
effect. A tenantry in the condition of the Behar 
ryot, holding on a precarious tenure under great 
proprietors and “ contractors,” whose one interest 
it is to force up the rents, is the best guarantee 
for improvident, wasteful tillage and an exhausted 
soil. ' 
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In the next place the action of the GoTemnient 
in its endeaTOtira to assist in the de- 
yeloprnent of agiicnltuPe has not been 
eftective. There has been for many 
years legal provision for the advance 
of public money for the purpose of agricultural 
improvement; but, speaking generally, this has 
become almost a dead letter from one end of India 
to another. In the great province of Bengal, with 
its 66 millions of cultivated acres, less than £,50 
was, in the year 1877-78, advanced under the Aci; 
£6,850 in the ISforth-Western Provinces, £1,500 in 
Bombay, and £760 in the Central Pro- 
^ vinces. More activity was shown in the 
Punjab; and in Madras the famine, then pi-evalent, 
stimulated the concession of advances for well¬ 
digging ; but, on the whole, the system cannot be 
regarded as in any material degree contributing to 
improved cultivation. Compare this with the course 
of things ir. the United Kingdom, where the rental 
of land rose between 1857 and 1875 by 
more than 11 millions sterling, thus in¬ 
creasing the capital of the land-owners, 
at thirty years’ purchase, by no less than 
331 millions. During this period, as an eminent 
agricultural authority computes, 15 millions sterling 
have been advanced by the State, or 
by various public companies, for the 
purpose of land improvement, while a 
sum, perhaps three times as hirge, has been 
expended by individual capitalists. Here, then. 


ApVANOE3 BT 
GoVEIlNMENt 

FOR JLand Im¬ 
provement, 


Al>rANCl38 EOR 

Land Improve¬ 
ment IN' EnQ- 

RAND. 


Caird'a Landed 
Interest, p. 98, 
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following an oiitlaj of 60 millions, is an inc.rea8ed 
capital of five times the amount, not, of course, all 
due immediately to the expenditure on improve¬ 
ment, but, to a very great extent, connected with 
it. But if 48 millions of acres in the United 
Kingdom admitted of such an outlay, and responded 
to it at once in increased rentals, why have 200 
millions of acres in India—much less well-tilled 
and in the hands of very much poorer cultivators 
—been allowed to remain altogether without this 
Inyaluable means of improvement? The question 
has been considered by the Famine Commissioners, 


and the failure is, according to them, 
to be explained by various defects 
in the existing organisation, by the 
obstacles created by inefficient native 


CIausks of this 
FAfhURFOFTHB 
Sy8T.BM .T.W 
India. 


o.fficials, to whom sUch grants give extra trouble; 
by the delays, expense and troublesome formalities 
accompanying the g.rant, by the charge of interest, 
the small number of years over which the 
repayments are spread, the early date at which 
they commence, and the rigid rules as to punctual 
repayment. 

The Commissioners suggest several reforms ; in 
i>ji.>poBAi,s OF they recommend that the 


period fixed for the discharge of the 
advance should he longer, and that its 


Fa WIN ,12 COM- 


repayment should he effected by means of instal¬ 
ments so adjusted as to discharge, principal and 
interest alike in a given number of years; this should 
in no ease, they consider, be less than fourteen, and 


iVlAiN Cause 
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might be as many as twenty-five; in the latter ease 
only 7 per cent, need be charged. I'hese changes 
would undoubtedly tend to render the system more 
generally popular with the land-owners and to pro¬ 
mote its more extensive use. 

The main cause of the failure, however, is probably 
to be found in the fact that the manage¬ 
ment of these advances has been nobody’s 
business in particular, but has been 
merely superadded to the other multi¬ 
farious duties of the district officer and 
his subordinates; while at head-quarters there has 
been no official responsible for the general working 
of the scheme or interested in its success, or the 
means tor increasing its efficiency. 

The remedy for which this state of things appears 
to call is the creation of a, department 
A uki aut- -whose special business it should be to; 

MEKTOFAUKI- ^ 

ouuTUBE AJUD Buperv-iBG and assist the agricultural ana 

Industry* x 

industrial development of the country, 
and which should be responsible for giving every 
practicable assistance to such forms of enter¬ 
prise as appeared to require the assistance of the 
State, land improvement amongst the rest. Its 
operations in connection with advances lor land, 
improvement would consist in superin- 
tending the subordinate official agency 
by which the propriety of the grant 
iKo/EMBNTs. Bach casB, he determined, and 

its employment watched; in seeing that none of 
that official oppression, for which Indian society 



gives such facilities, is allowed to deter the people 
from making use of the system, and in encouraging 
applications for grants when ever it seems likely 
that judicious outlay would increase the productive¬ 
ness of the soil. Well-digging especially would 

commend attention. There are millions 

VVELta.' 

of acres in India, beyond the reach 
of canal irrigation and exposed to constant risk 
of drought, •which might be exempted from this 
terrible risk and rendered infinitely more pro¬ 
ductive, if they were adequately supplied with the 
wells. In some localities—-parts of the Bombay 
Presidency for instance-—it is questionable whether 
the money laid . out in canals would not have 
been more wisely spent on a mode of irrigation 
better suited to the physical circumstances of the 
country. All the attention of the Public Works 
Department and its offici.ais has been devoted to 
canals, and al). the expenditure has been incurred 
on their behalf to the complete neglect of the 
humbler means of improvement. To Sir George 
Gouper and the able and vigorous Director of 
Agriculture in the North-Western Provinces 
belongs the credit of having first recognised the 
necessity of dealing with the subject on an ade¬ 
quate scale, and in the systematic manner which 
its importance deserves. In a single instance in 
•Bengal the enthusiasm of an individual officer* 
has borne valuable fruit in the construction or 


* Mi. A. kytler, SnS-Depnty Opium Agent, Sarum. 
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restoration of over 2,000 wells, whict the people 
have been induced by his advice and assistance to 
undertake y and it is certain that there is scarcely 
a district in India, where money, judiciously 
employed in well-sinking, would not earn a good 
rate of interest besides conferring enormous 
benefits on the country. The hindrances to well- 
sinking-“and in some provinces the increase in 
the number of weUs is lamentably slow—are want 
of capital and enterprise on the part of landowners, 
the precarious footing of tenants, and family or 
village disputes, which render joint action impos¬ 
sible. To each of these obstructions the action of 
the State should be vigorously and courageously 
applied. The landowner should be obliged to 
learn that he cannot be allowed to go on receiving 
rents from tenants, who live in yearly danger of 
starvation by famine, v?hen his land might be 
efiiciently protected by wells from this terrible 
contingency. If he has not spirit or resources for 
the necessary expenditure, the State will incur it 
on his behalf, and add the interest of the expendi¬ 
ture to the revenue for which his land is. already 
responsible: the tenant, should be encouraged: in 
every way to insist on his holding being thus 
improved and protected, and where the tenant 
iiimself constructs he should be secure against any 
enhancement of rent on account of the increased 
value of the land, or against ejectment without 
compensation. Wherever a right of occupancy 
exists, the right to sink wells should be explicitly 
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fleelared. In cases where the dissensions of tribe 
or family make any joint ehterprise impossible, the 
Government should undertake it and assess the 
payments on those beneifed by the improvement. 
In this way several millions sterling might be 
advantageously employed, and vast tracts of 
country be rendered comparatively safe against 
tbe direst forms of misery. The energising and 
controlling influence of a central department, with 
ant pie knowledge and resources', is, however, 
indispensable for the completion of so vast a task. 
When it is considered how niuch ability, experience, 
patience, and skill have been essential to the com- 
pietiOn of our canals and railways, it need: not 
excite surprise if a correspondingly serious effoi't is 
required to carry through the no less important 
and difficult project of well-construction, by State 
agency or under State superintendence, to a suc¬ 
cessful close. ' 

But the functions of a Department of Agricul- 
„ , ture and Industry Would, of course, 

Othek DcrTrfis . . ^ 

OF A Depart- extend to a great Variety of subjects : 

mesiopAgbi- . ,, . , . 

CDiTURi’ANH it WouM superiuteBd experiments too 

X.%Dnal'KY., - 

large and co.stly to be undertaken 
by individuals ; it would collect, systematise, and 
diffuse information, and utilise the experience 
gathered in different circumstances and from 
remote localities; it would organise agricultural 
fairs, exhibitions, and associations by which Ifical 
interest might be aroused; it would afford facilities 
to European capitalists anxious to embark in Indian 

16 * 
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projects ; it would iatroduce naw staples aud new 
implements, and encourage by proper rewards tlie 
efforts of inventors to meet the wants of the 
country; it would supplement the isolated and 
spasmodic efforts of individuals by the continuous 
systematic action of a well-equipped and well-informed 
bureau. 

When we consider the strenuous efforts of the 
Continental States in this direction — that thei'e 
are, for instance, in France no less than 8G0 
agricultural associations, 20 model agricultural 
institutions, 9 chairs for an agricultural professoriat, 
and 4 agricultural institutes, and that almost every 
petty state in Europe has correspondingly important 
and costly arrangements for the promotion of 
scientific agriculture — while in India scarcely a 
germ of anything of this sort exists, the urgent 
need of such a department, and the importance of 
the work which it would hav'e to undertake, requires 
no further enforcement. For one thing, experi¬ 
ments of the exact, elaborate, scioutific 
mtoio order, from which alone any useful 

Exfekimjsktb. jjgjj be hoped, are at present 

impossible; there are neither experts fit to conduct 
experiments, nor the material means of doing , so. 
Institutions such as that wliich Mr. Lawes has 

for many years maintained on a magnifi,cen!, scale 
at Bothamstead, are required in» every Indian 

province, if any advance towards scientific agii- 
culture- is to be effected. Many thousands of acres, 
for instance, have of late years become barren 



: from Baline efilorescencei, but of its real causes and 
remedies little has been ascertained, except that 
the fecliclessness of canal engineers has in many 


contributed to its formation by closing 
: up the natural drainage of the country, and so ■water¬ 

logging the soil. 

In the same way the structure of Indian soils, 
the effects of intense solar heat, violent electrical 
changes, sand-storms, hot winds, and the down-, 
pour of the haonsbon—the protection from drought 
which, in some soils, may be obtained by deep 
ploughing — these and a hundred other vital 
^ are, scientifically speaking, unexplored, 

few isolated inquiries and incomplete experi- 
. : ments have taught us only how much there is to 
^ what enormous consequences the sub¬ 
stitution of knowledge for ignorance on such 
subjects might produce. But at present the 
: Indian (xovernment possesses no machinery by 

which these all-important results may be brought 
about. 

Nor is it in agriculture alone that State, aid, 
on a methodical system and important scale, is 
required. Every branch of industrial 
Tidsaoi'TOK enterprise stands in need of assistance 

DePARTMBNT. ' • il . r* T T 

: such as, in the circumstances of India, 

tlie Government alone can give. The development 
of manufactures should be taken up seriously and 
pursued with patience and deliberation by officers 
qualified by ski|I and knowledge to deal with each 
particular branch. All this will cost money, of 
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conrse, but the outlay would be well repaid. The 
necegsity for technical education — of 
IdSiok. which the Engiish nation has at last 
become conyinced—is ton times greater 
in India, where technical knowledge is often 
confined to a handful of European experts, and 
the few natjyes who have under their super¬ 
intendence acquired a superficial knowledge of 
^ some particular handicraft. The arts 
of India, now endangered by endea¬ 
vours to supply the European market with cheap 
repetitions of precious antique models, or still 
worse, with vplgar parodies of European forms, 
need to he guarded by State intervention from a 
degeneracy which would rob them of all their 
value. A high standard of faste and workmanship 
has to be maintained, and encouragement has to 
be afforded to the slow elahor9.tion of costly work, 
for which the ordinary chances of the market are 
scarcely sufficient attraction. Thus guided and 
assisted, India, it might be hoped, would soon 
take her place among the great industrial nations 
of the world. 

The creation pf an Agricultural and Industrial 
Department, with a central office at the head¬ 
quarters pf the G-overmnent of India, and sub¬ 
ordinate branches in the several provinces, is, I 
venture to think, the most pressing administrative 
want of the day. It would involve the expenditure 
of large sums in organising the machinery with 
which it would have to work, aud securing the 
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semcie;^ of the espertsi, thi’oiigh whom aloiia it could 
render efficfetit service. Men skilled in various 
branches of technical science must be tempted into 
the service of the Government, and be so remune¬ 
rated and honoured as to render them content with 
their position. The Civil Service must open its 

ranks to physicists as at present to lawyers and 
scholars; and technical education, varied and i 
thorough, such as that which is now oflered to ; 
Englishmen by the “ Yorkshire College ” at Leeds, 
must be brought within the reach of the Indian 
masses. Much patience and skill will, no doubt, 
be necessary for the successful introduction of a 
system, which, though long familiar on the Con¬ 
tinent, has hardly as yet taken root in England. 
Many mistakes will be committed, and much needless 
outlay probably be incurred; but whatever be the 
cost of the system, the advantages which might be 
expected from its introduction are so great, and the 
need for such assistance is so urgent, that the task 
of devising and elaborating the means for its 
establishment in India ought no longer to be 
deferred. The country is perfectly well able to 
pay for this new avenue to comfort and wealth for 
millions, now toiling at unremunerative tasks, or 
enduring in enforced idleness the grievous burthen 
of hereditary penury. If this were not so, it would 
be necessary to inquire how the funds for laying out 
this via salutis might be best retrenched from less 
essential topics of expenditure. As it is, the Indian 
Government is in the happy position of the proprietor 
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of a vast undeveloped estate, who has only to decide 
to which of various schemes of profitable improve¬ 
ment his surplus rental shall be devoted, and who 
can borrow on favourable terms as much moneyas 
he pleases for projects too large to be attempted 
without recourse to a loan. 






FAMINE AND FAMINE RELIEF. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Large portions of India are and must ever be liable 
^ to serious agricultural vicissitudes. The 

XJABILm' OF 


autiunii harvest, which to a large extent 
supplies the staple diet of the population, 


XkoXA TO 

T^’amine. 


depends on the adequacy and timeliness of that great 
rain-bearing current known as the south-west mon¬ 


soon ; while the winter liarvest, w'hich in Upper India 


is the more valuable of the two, requires for its 
success, not only that the summer rains should be 
suflicient for the preparation of the soil, but that 
there should be throughout the winter occasional 
rainfall sufficient to mature the crops. 

Both the summer and winter rainfall, however, are 
subject to frequent disturbances. Not 
volume of the vapour- 


oiT TriE Mon¬ 
soon, 


laden current vary from year to year in 
amount and strength of movement as 


it approaches the coast of India, but its advance 


across the country depends on numerous physical 
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influences of which little is known beyond the 
irregularity of their action and effects. The main 
cause of the in-drauglit of air during the summer 
monsoon is the increased heat and consequent 
diminution of atmospheric pressure in the northern 
part of India, and a corresponding increase of 
pressure in the south j and the slightest disturb¬ 
ance of the gradual diminution of pressure from 
south to north is certain to produce grave results 
on the rainfall. The controlling causes of the 
variations in atmospheric pressure are but partially 
understood; but it is the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the subject that, besides the great 
cosmical conditions which are probably connected 
with changes in the surface of the sun, and which 
affect the entire globe, there are certain locftl 
influences in India connected with the snowlall of 
the Himalayas, and the effect of , the winter rains 
in cooling the atmosphere, which render the move¬ 
ments and character of the monsoon exceptionally 
difficult of calculation. That portion of the 
current which, advancing across the Indian Ocean, 
first strikes the Western Ghats, sheds a vase 
portion of its contents gb the opposing mountain 
heights; the region immediately to the eastward, 
consequently, gets but a scanty supply. Again, 
the more easterly inland portions of 
“monsoo”"' southern India depend for their rain- 
supply mainly on an in-draught from 
the Bay of Bengal which occurs late in the autumn, 
and this frequently is either diverted by cyclones or 
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otlier interraptions in the bay> or spends itself near 
the coast. Upper India, again, owes its rainfall 
partly to a stream of air which has first to traverse 
the- Great Indian Desert and the sultry plains of 
Sindh and Bajlpootana, partly to. a cun'ent which, 
checked in its eastward course by the mountain 
ranges of Burmah, travels up the Bay of Beagal, 
is arrested by the mountain ranges in the north¬ 
east of that, province, is again diverted to the 
westward by the Himalayas, and sheds itself, as it 
travels up the valley of the Q-anges, on the great 
plain country of Bengal. It is obvious that before 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab are 
reached, the current must to a great extent have 
spent its force, and that any accidental obstacle, 
such as, for instance, the intervention of a tract of 
country in which the atmospheric pressure happens 
to be in excess, may altogether arrest it. The 
oonseguence is; that, although there are many parts 
of India where the rainfall is uniformly ample, 
there are many regions which are in ordinary years 
reached by an attenuated rain-current, and which 
are continually liable to have their slender supply 
altogether out short, or so seriously curtailed as 
to ensure disaster. The southern parts of the 
Punjab which lie remote from the Himalayas and 
bordering on the great desert--the 
southern and western parts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and notably 
the region between Delhi and Agra— 
the north and west of Bajpootaua—-the uplands of 
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Bomba,y beyond the Western Ghats, and the high 
inland tracts of Madras, Hyderabad, and Mysore— 
are all so situated that the force of the monsoon is 
always greatly diminished before it reaches them, 
and that a feeble monsoon is veiy likely either not 
to reach them at all, or to be too late to save the 
crops. 

In these districts it is that the scene of famine 
disaster has usually been found. Other portions of 
, the country, though sutfering at far longer intervals, 
are not entirely exempt, as the calamity which 
befell Orissa in 1865, after an interval of eighty 
years, attested with terrible emphasis ; and t.he 
famine in Behar, in 1873, though controversies 
have always existed as to the extent of the disaster, 
was at any rate sufficiently serious to remind iis 
that, even in Bengal, distress, arising fro.h crop 
failure on a serious scale, is a contingency for 
which the people and the Government must be 
prepared. 

The following table, taken from the report of the 
Famine Commission, shows the principal 
famines of the century, the number of 
asterisks indicating roughly the degree 
of severity of each :— 


Libt of 
Famines. 

R, 28 and 24. 


/ 


.ilfAMlNEB OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.: *2g3 


1803 

1,828-6 

1832-8 


1887-8 

1846 

1858-4 

18G0-1 


1865-6 


1868-9 


1878-4 


1876-8 


Province, 

North-West Provincefi^ 

Bombay’*^ , . 

Madras^* 
I'^ombay^ 

Ilyderabad'^ . 

N or th - W es t Pr OMiii ces 
Eajpootaiia'^^. 

Bombay^' 

Hyderabad'^* . 

North-West Provinces** 
Punjab** 

Native States'^'-*- 
Bengal*** 

Madi'as** 

Mysore* . 

Hyderabad* , 

Bombay* 

Eajpootana*** 

North-West Provinces** 
Punjab** 

Central Provinces** 
Bombay* 

Bengal** 

North-West Provinces* 
Oudh* . 

Madras*** 

Mysore*** 

Hyderabad** . 

. Bombay* . 

North- West Provinces* 
Oudh** . . , 

Punjab** 


Area 

affected in .’Population 
. ' " " ' 'lin 


square miJes. 
20 

tuillions, 

6 

1 to 

18 

130 

22 

113 

28 

25 

81 

80 

8 

53| 

20 

180 

48 

296 

44 

64 

21 

>267 
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KBCUEBENCE OF PAMISIKS. 

The general results of these figures may be 
summed up by saying that, except 
sTOi AB TO Burmah and East Bengal, ■where the 

otFamots. rainfall never fails, and Scindh, where 

rain never comes, and the population 
depends solely on river-irrigation,- some part or 
other of India suffers from famine- two years in 
every nine ; that on the average 20 millions of 
people, or a twelfth of the population, are affected 
on each occasion, and that, consequently, the 
result is equivalent to the -whole population of 
240 millions suffering once in fifty-four years, or 
rather less often than ftvice in a century. As 
four-fifths of the number are British subjects, it 
would follow that, on the average, millions 
are affected annually. The five great famines of 
the present century have each affected, on the 
average, a population of 40 millions, and they 
have occurred at intervals Varying from two or 
three years to forty, and averaging on the whole 
twelve years. Previous to the Orissa famine of 
1865-66 Bengal had been exempt for eighty-one 
years, and the two greatest kaow’n famines of the 
North-Western Provinces, those of 1783 and 1837, 
were separated by an interval of fifty-three years. 
On the whole it may be said that in each of the 
provinces, except Bengal, a famine of some sort 
may he expected every eleven or twelve years, and 
a great famine about twice in a century. Taking 
the whole of India, a famine' of some sort may be 
expected in one province or another every fourth 
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or fifth year, and a bad famine one year in 
twelve. 

Before the introduction of railways a wide-spread 
famine was naturally regarded as a calamity the 
results of which any human eifort was 
mwmonr wliolly Unable to control, or even materi¬ 



ally alleviate. Cattle being the only 
means of transport, and the cattle being, 
necessarily, amongst the earliest sufferers. 


it was impossible to carry food, even if food had been 
procurable, on any such scale as would compensate 
for the loss of a crop or pi^ovide for any but, the 
merest fraction of the suffering population. A 
famine was, accordingly, felt to he among the 
great natural visitations— of the same class as 
cyclones, storm-waves, or earthquakes—with which 
the human race is impotent to struggle. Now, 
however, that we have 10,000 miles of railway- 
line available for food transport, and can increase 
this mileage to any extent we please, the 
task of relieving famine distress is—if not com¬ 
pletely, at any rate, to a very material extent— 
brought within the range of practical administra¬ 
tion. 

During the famine year of 1877, 31 millions of 
tons of food were moved by railways from one part 
of tlie country to another, . and , it is 

Effect of 

RAiMVArsis believed, that, in addition to 2 millions 

brought into the distressed 
districts of the south by sea and distributed by the 
railways iniaud during the period of dearth, the 
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railway’s tliemselves imported 1 or millions-of ^ 
tons. Taking one ton as food enongh for six 
persons for a year, these figures would imply that 
a year’s food for 19 or 20 millions of people was ; 
conveyed during the famine to the scene of distiess, 
and that human life to this extent was saved. 
This .result, however, was effected with the mere 
rudiments of a railway system. None of the most 
affected parts were traversed by more than a singly,/ 
line, and the great province of Mysore depended 
for the existence of a large portion of its popula¬ 
tion, for months together, on a single branch line 
from the already over-taxed Madras Ilailway. Large 
portions of the country, again, were beyond the ; 
sphere of railway operations, and were dependent 
for food on cattle transport from the various depots 
to which the railways brought it. Still, the fact 
that food was actually sent, during the famine, 
from a distance of more than 2,000 miles to the 
distressed provinces, and that, even at existing 
rates, its price would not necessarily be 
enhanced to the trader more than by 
three farthings per pound by this long 
transport—indicates clearly enongh the 
possibility of establishing such an eguilibrinm of 
prices throughout the country, and such a speedy 
readjustment of any temporary disturbance of that 
equilibrium as would render famine, in the real 
sense of the word, as impossible in India as it is, 
at present, in England. 

It is with a view to this state of things that 
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Liitle to be 

IfEARNT PHOM 
WaM.I'HES . 
BEFORE InTRO- 


Extbeme 

XvIMlT OF PliO- 
BABr.,E FTJTURE 

Famines. 

B. 26 . 


famines imist now be considered, and it is, accord¬ 
ingly, useless to look back for instruc¬ 
tion to famines which occurred previous 
to the existence of these facilities, 
SwArr aided, as they are, by the scarcely less 
important agency of the 20,000 miles 
of telegraph wire which now afford means of in¬ 
stantaneous communication with every part of the 
country. 

If we may accept the recent famine of 1876-78 
in Southern India—-the worst for com- 
binded extents and severity on record 
—as the extreme measure of our future 
liability, we find that it was “intense” 
over an area of 106,000 square miles with a popu¬ 
lation of 19 millions, “severe” over an area of 
66,000 square miles with a population of \11 mil- 
■ lions, and “slight” over an area of 34,000tsquare 
miles and a population of 6 millions. Those parts 
only in which the famine was “ intense ” or 
“ severe ” v^mre found to require assistance, so that 
a population of 30 millions, .spread over an area 
of 170,000 square miles, and in more or less acute 
distress for a period ranging between one and two 
years, may be taken as the utmost probable limit 
of simultaneous distress. It must be remembered, 
however, that, on this occasion, the drought in 
the south was followed by the worst failure of the 
autumn i;ains ever known in Upper India, and that 
the North-West ProAunces, having lost most of the 
autumn crop, were rescued at the last moment, by 

17 ' 



a lucky fall of rain, from a calamity wMeh woiikl 
have added terribly to the proportion of the famine 
in the south. Taking this latter, however, as our 


standard, we find that in Madras more 
than three-quarters of a million of 
sufferers, or 6 per cent, of the dis- 


NlIMUBilft 
llEUEYTTP IN 

Madras and 
Bombay. 


tressed population, were relieved daily 
for nearly two years, the daily numbers rising in 
the worst months as high as 2^ millions. In 
Bombay about 320,000 people, or per cent, of 
the affected population, were relieved daily for 
upwards of a year, the maximum numbers reaching 
half a million daily. In the Bengal famine of 
1873-74, where relief was profuse and 
often indiscriminating, about 10 per 
cent, of the affected population received 
help, in some form or other, for a period averaging 
nine months, and this ratio was doubled during 
the worst months. Judging fronq these experi¬ 
ences, and the general history of the 
EflTiMATROF subiect, Ihe Famine Cominissio.ueTS 

Numbers TO r i* ' 

bicreueved. calculate .that the largest population, 
a, 2 b and 33. severely affected by .famine 

on any one occasion may he put at 30 millions. 
Of these 16 per cent., or 4J millions, are likely to 
require relief during the worst months of the 
famine, and 7 or 8 per cent., or about ^ millions, 
to require continuous assistance for a year. These 
proportions, the Commissioners point out, provide 
for relief on a scale about double that given in 
the Madras and Bombay famine of 1876-78. 
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Assuming, as we maj, that 3-1 millions of British 
suhjeets,- on the average, suffer annually from 
famine, relief, on the scale now pro- 
Oos^S'*’ posed, would be afforded annually to 

RjsLim. 245,000 persons, and this at £5 per 
head would involve an annual outlay of mil-' 
lions, a sum which corresponds, with satisfactory 
exactness, to the millions which the Govern¬ 
ment of India now dedicates annually to this 
object. 

The main features of Indian famines are 
extremely uniform. The first rumours 
€t.Djl5J?Tft Oir of trouble come from district officers 

deovights. shape of reports of a delayed, 

inadequate, or irregular monsoon. The fields are 
described as drying up; a few weeks more must 
decide whether the crop can be saved ; the people 
are anxious, the money-lenders alarmed, prices 
are rising in anticipation of the approaching 
dearth. Still the much-wished-for clouds delay 
their arrival, or still more tantalising, gather and 
pass away, leaving none of their treasure behind. 
The uncheckered sky blazes on pitilessly, day after 
day, as if in derision of the scorched, brown plains 
below; presently there is no more room for doubt 
or for hope: the harvest is destroyed : the season 
of plenty, of cheap prices, of high wages, of 
abundant meals, of comparative ease, of laying by 
a little hoard for the year’s consumption, of paying 
off the long-o'vved arrear of rent or revenue, of the 
simple I’ostic festivity—has passed, leaving behind 

17 * 
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it a population with empty garners, and light 
purses, face to face with at least six months of 
struggle and privation. The , first effect of th(3 
drought has been to stop all field 
o®DaoTOHT°'^* labour, and thus to thxovy the great 
mass of the labouring population out 
of employment. For one thing, such labour has 
become useless and impracticable : and if it were 
not so, the landowners, with lowered funds and 
shortened credit, are unable to incur any expense. 
In the houses of the well-to-do, the precious stores 
of grain are hoarded with a more jealous care than 
ever: prices rise to double, treble, and sometimes 
four times their usual rate: everyone is on short 
commons: the pasture fails, the trees have been 
stripped, the very thatches used as forage—the 
cattle are dying by thousands. The populafion, 
anxious, restless and alarmed, begins to inove: 
great streams of wanderers flow off in the direc¬ 
tion of parts of tire country where rumour reports 
that the drought has not extended: other poverty- 
stricken crowds pour into the great cities and lie 
squalid and half-famished about the streets : 
others, again, quit their villages, where life is no 
longer possible, and wander, aimless and dejected, 
about the country, soon, too often, to sink ex¬ 
hausted by the wayside, or to be brought prostrate 
aud moribund into the rural police-station. The 
small landowners and tenants curtail every expense, 
hoard every resource, and prepare themselves for a 
period of endurance which, tradition warns them, 
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must iast till tlie winter ci’ops ripen, or, if they 
fail, for a year or more : all those who live upon 
others (and their tribe is legion) begin to be 
pinched: the professional mendicant, who lives 
ordinarily in comparative ease on the subscriptions 
of the charitable, finds his supplies running short: 
then the petty village artizans and traders begin 
to suffer as the ordinary^ trafiic of the village is 
curtailed : in a few weeks the official of a famine- 
stricken district may find a population of hundreds 
of thousands of enfeebled, frightened, demoralised 
people on his hands, with nothing but his energy, 
promptitude, aud skill between them and destruc¬ 
tion. 

Such is the administrative problem which the 
Government is called upon, in some part 
toSoovebs- country or another, every four or 

™ five years to solve—a strain of no insig¬ 
nificant character alike on its - official 
machinery and its finances, when it is re¬ 
membered that the additional burthen has, to a 
very large extent, to be borne by shoulders 
already sorely overweighted with the multi¬ 
farious claims of an Administration which is every 
year becoming more thorough and efficient, and, 
consequently, making larger demands on the 
energies of those by whom it is carried on. On 
this account, if on no other, it is of 
oeOkwciai, supreme importance that the Admini- 

■FMcxENCi. gtration, from its highest to its lowest 

grades, should be in the hands of vigorous, able 
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men, 'with the nerve, courage, fertility of resource, 
buoyancy of spirit, and firmness of resolution 
necessary to cope with a grave emergency. The 
history of Indian famines could not be truly 
written without the admission that, amid many 
honourable records of zeal and ability, there have 
been instances in winch the inherent miseries of the 
situation have been aggravated by the personal 
shortcomings of those entrusted with its manage¬ 
ment. If the highest local authority fails in 
foresight, judgment, or vigour, the course of a 
famine becomes that of a battle fought by a 
commander who lacks the requisites of successful 
strategy. Confusion, unpreparedness, ignorance, 
or misappreciation of facts, vacillating ciouncils, 
contradictory orders, hesitation at head-quarters, 
disobedience and disorder in the ranks—all these 
ingredients of defeat have, on more occasions than 
one, contributed to turn the combat with famine 
into something little short of a disaster. In the 
same way, if the general discipline ol the service 
in any province is lax—if promotion has been 
granted on other grounds than competence —• 
if the supervision has been occasional and per¬ 
functory— if men have been allowed, as has 
frequently been the case, to drift, by mere length 
of service, into posts for which they are by 
character or temperament unfitted, nothing can 
avert a catastrophe. A fire on board a ship, with 
incompetent officers and an undisciplined and 
disorderly crew, is not less easy ol control or more 
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likely to be got under than famine in a provihce 
where indolence, favouritism, or a spirit of lais&ez 
Jam have been allowed to sap the efficiency of the 
official body. Every executive officer in India, it 
must be remembered, from a Governor downwards, 
may have to take part in the administration of 
famine relief, and in this, at whatever point nerve, 
charactei', or judgment are wanting, there is certain 
to be a disaster. The service must, accordingly, if 
we are to hope for success in the struggle, be main¬ 
tained at a high pitch of discipline and efficiency, 
and its ranks, as far as possible, be filled with men 
adequate not only for the discharge of current duties, 
but With a reserve of power ready for periods of 
exceptional strain. 

Personal seal and ability, however, will avail but 
little on such occasions unless they are 
AoirSmi- knowledge and foresight 

AwtttLTura which are attainable only by systematic 
Remm continuous action on the part of 

the State, formulating the results of 
numerous isolated experiences, and extending the 
area of observation over long periods of time. For 
this purpose the Famine Commission^as recom¬ 
mended the creation of a Departmenl, both with 
the Government of India and in evevj province, 
one of whose special duties it wouht be to collect 
information as to the agricultural |i'rospects of the 
country, to read that informatioqg* in the light of 
past experience, and to judge the degree and 
form of relief which the Gove|hment should,, on 
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each occasion, be prepared to concede. For sup¬ 
plying, in the first instance, the neces- 
^‘'''^7 information, it is proposed that 
should be a regular staff of 
officials, one person in each Village 
being legally responsible for its agricultural returns; 
these officers, again, would bo suitably supervised 
and all ultimately controlled by the Provincial 
Director of Agriculture, under whom the provincial 
returns would be prepared and submitted to the 
central bureau with the Government of India. 
This scheme would involve the creation of new 
offices in villages under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, or otherwise excluded from the ordinary 
revenue system of the countrybut the cost is 
one which the proprietors of such estates may not 
unreasonably be called upon to defray. The result 
would be that, not only would the Government 
obtain a really trustworthy idea of the agricul¬ 
tural out-turn in ordinary seasons, but that on 
any occasion of crop failure the amount of loss 
and the consequent distress would be accurately 
gauged , by experts, and the proper measures of 
relief be adopted without hesitation, vacillation, 
or delay. Hitherto it has sometimes happened 
that the earliest and most vitaliy important period 
of a famine has been spent in more or less acri¬ 
monious contro'versies, between the Government 
of India and the local administration, as to the 
extent ot the calamity and the policy to be pursued 
in dealing with it. ; Part of the additional expense 
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inyolYed iB the creation of srrch a department, 
might legitimately be defrayed ont of the millions 
which the Government of India now annually devotes 
to famine-relief. Arrangements for the collection of 
such information and for its intelligent use are, in 
fact, ikmine-relief measures of none the less vital 
importance because they are taken before the famine 
has actually begun. 

Another proposal for securing a high standard of 
efficiency in the management of famines 
is, that on the occasion of any serious 
drought, the administration of relief, in 
all its' various branches, should be concentrated in 
a single officer, of known aptitude, and, if possible, 
special experience — who should be placed in 
command, of all relief operations, be personally 
responsible for their adequacy, and become the 
channel by which all instructions issued by the 
(.Tovernment on the subject would reach the officers 
concerned. 

Assuming that the Government is in possession 
of the necessary knowledge, and has at 
its command a body of officials capable 
of carrying out its orders efficiently, and 
duly organized for the encounter, we next come to 
the precise mode in which relief is to be given. The 
main evils to be met are: (1) a great 
( 2 > 0 i£ 8 SATi<mop enhancement of prices which makes life 

Agricclturag \ > 

LAiiaca. difficult to all, and impossible to many; 
wuE.NCK or (2) the paralysis of agricultural employ- 
’ meht, by which the wage-earning portion 


Evihft TO BE 
COMBATffiO IN 
FAAtiNB Relief^ 


EFrEct OF eailWays on I’iiAlstapoRX OF Food. 

of the community is thrown out of/work ; and 
(3), in some instances, an actual, insufficiency oi 
food necessary for the support of the population. 
Of these troubles, the first and third are, to a 
large extent, within the immediate control of 
the State. The question whether there shall eyer 
again exist in any part of India that dreadful 
state of things, when food, is not obtainable at 
any price, or that scarcely less dreadful 
railwayson condition, when the enhancemeut of 

practically prohibitory to 
all but the wealthy, is entirely one of railway- 
construction. As, even now, food can be carried 
at three-farthings per lb. from one end of India 
to another—a rate which will, we may hope, be 
considerably reduced—and as there is always rood 
to be had at normal prices in one province or 
another, it is obvious that anything like absence 
of food or prohibitive enhancement of price must 
become impossible in every part of the country 
which is brought fairly within the scope of the 
railway system. Throughout the late famine there 
were districts where grain was almost valueless 
from its profuse abundance and the absence of 
any means of carrying it to a profitable market: 
a lew hundred miles away it was' selling for 
months together at prices which implied such 
general distress as defied the utmost efforts of 
the State to counteract its dire results on the 
population. Kailway extension is, in fact, beyond 
all comparison, the most potent remedy against 
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Ikmines, but at the present rale of progress it 
will be long before this remedy is more than very 
partially applied. About 1,100 miles of new line 
were opened in 1880-81, and 1,100 more 
^■’^6 tinder construction during the present 
year; but the annual e.’cpenditure of If 
millions, which is the present Iinptirial grant for 
railiyay construction, spread over the enormous 
area of millions of square miles, which has 
to be covered, cannot, . it is obvious, do more 
tlian ’alleviate in an almost inappreciable degree 
the pressing deficiences of the country in this 
respect. 

The sum of 2^ millions has been accepted as the 
limit of annual expenditure upon productive public 
worhs, from an idea—-certainly not borne out by the 
present state of things—that this is 


F.S. 1.881, § 84. 


largest sum which could be advan- 
Smsif**' tageously raised in India ;* and it is 
hoped that private European enterprise 
will supplement the acknowledged short-comings of 
the G-overn.ment in respect of canal and 
railway construction. 

Leaving aside the consideration of the policy of 
„ abandoning a magnificent source of 

STATKljiXEEEftT . 

IN iuu,wAit public income, which Indian railways 

Co-NsmucTicm. -11 

wxli certaimy hereafter becoiiie, there 
remains the question how far it is permissible for 
(iove:i’nment to leave to the chances of private 


* Deapatcli of tho Government of India to the Secretary of State, 
October 1876, 
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enterprise the completion of a. task for wliich bo 
body has such good opportunities as itself, and in 
the completion of which no public company coaid 
be so deeply interested. Bail ways pay in India, 

not so much in direct returns on capital invested, 
as in the enormous stimulus which they give, to 
agriculture and trade, the numerous avenues to 
wealth which they open up, and the immunity 

which they afford from the horrors of famine. In 
none of these objects have European capitalists 
the least personal interest ; and the necessary 

consequence of throwing this branch of enterprise 
open to speculators will be that, while lines which 
are quite certain to pay largely—such as, ' for 
instance, that now under consideration, 
from Calcutta to Jessore and Ehoolnea 
— ^may be taken up by companies, and 
their profits thus be lost to the State, less pro¬ 
fitable but equally important lines will be left 

upon the hands of Government, which will thus 

find itself in the monopoly of all the unremnuerative 
projects. 

iVnother objection, from a famine point of view, 
to the policy of allowing railway construction to 
pass into the hands of companies, is that any¬ 
thing which creates a diversity of. 


F. S. 1880~bl: 
§ 90. 


irvEHriTr interest or of system, is so far a 
OF Si STM. diminution of the utility of railways 

in the relief of distress. The great essential for 
famine relief is that the entire railway system 
of the country should be uniform, harmonious, 
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contrived on a general, preconceived plan, with 
each of its details so adjusted to all the rest as 
best to promote the common end. The various 
lines, for instance, must be so designed as that 
each may be able to dispose ol the traffic 
which the others may bring to it, and that the 
chain, so tO' speak, may he of eijnal stiengtn 
throughout. Above all, the traffic regulations 
must he pyeacribed from a central authority, and 
exempt from the possibility of local diversity of 
plan. On the occasion of the last famine there 
were blocks of traffic at certain points, where 
different systems joined, and friction ensued, 
which produced the most serious coiisequeuces ; 
and the same result would be inevitable it India 
were covered by a variety of companies, each with 
its own views and interests to promote, and all 
owing but a partial allegiance to the cential 
authority. On the other hand, there 
is nothing in our past experience to 
:SrAto Po« justity the belief that the agents of 
Offiob. public companies will be more efficient 

or economical than Oovernment officials. Itie 
guaranteed companies can boast of no single 
point of superiority over the State Lines; and 
the two occasions on which companies have been 
entrusted with irrigation projects—the Orissa and 
Madras Companies—are the very worst mstances, 
which the history of public works in India affords, 
of ill-considered design, unskilful management, 
and : ignoniinions failure. On both occasions the 
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Government has been obliged, on grounds of 
public policy, to take over a bankrupt concern 
for a sum lamentably in excess of that for which 
its own officers could have constructed the Mvn-k 
in question. On the other hand, the really 
splendid results achieved by the Post Office are a 
cogent proof that the State is at least as competent 
as any private liody to conduct a huge commercial 
undertaking vrith economy to itself and satisfaction 
to the public. . 

As regards this branch of the subject, accord¬ 
ingly, there is, I venture to submit, 
exSci'tom gooh ground for doubting whether the 
iMOTworeCT! expenditure on railvrays has not been 
unnecessarily restricted, and tlie indus¬ 
trial development of the country and its immunity 
from famine been unnecessarily postponed by the 
rules at present prescribed as to expenditure on 
productive public works. To put the matter in 
a few words, the Government of India has a 
normal surplus of 4 or 5 millions, besides the pro¬ 
vincial surpluses ; it has excellent fecilities for 
borrowing on favourable terms; it has a vast 
territory, mostly unprovided with railways, and 
requiring at the very least 10,000 miles more than 
at present : but in which railways, besides im¬ 
mediately increasing the wealth of the people and 
protecting them to a large extent from dearth, 
promise a large eventual return. So successful 
have been the productive works hitherto under¬ 
taken that the net charge on account of them is 
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8| millions less than it was twelve years ago. So 
improved is the oredit of the Govem- 
5®-1ment^ that, notwithstanding all additions 
to its debt, its interest charge is yearly 
decreasing, and still further opportunities of reducing 
it will soon occur. In these circumstances, are 
If millions and a share of a precarious sum of 
I million in years when there happens to be 
no famine expenditure, the utmost which a far- 
sighted, sagacious, and enterprising proprietor would 
expend on his estate ? Would he not rather 
, (!onsider l.iow much was necessary to develop and 
secure his lands, how much could be advantageously 
borrowed, and proceed thereupon to, carry out such 
improvements as he could with the least possible 
delay? 

VVe have seen bow powerful is the action of 
railways in mitigating the effects of drought to the 
classes who hare the where-with-all to buy food, 
and that, so far as these classes are concerned, the 
extension of raihva.ys is the best measure of pro¬ 
tection. 

There are, however, other means by which direct 
relief can be affoided to these classes. 
The payment of their revenue may be 
Rvrmm. postponed to more favourable times, a 
corresponding concession being secured 
for the tenants in those cases in which the revenue 
payer is a landlord. This form of relief has fre¬ 
quently been the topic of controversy. Under 
native governments, where the nominal revenue 
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is generally the highest that can be paid in a 
prosperoiis year, such concessions are a matter of. 
course, but -with the diminution and lixedness of 
the State demand introduced by the English, the 
principle in view has been that the margin of good 
years should provide for bad, and that only in very 
exceptional cases should indulgence be allowed. 
Still it has been found that postponement of the 
State demand is a very substantial assistance to 
the people, and one which, with their existing 
habits, cannot safely be foregone. Experience has 
shown that the arrears are generally paid up in the 
course of a year or two, ultimate remission being 
found necessary only in extraordinary disasters. 
The small degree in which the landowning classes, 
as a whole, are prostrated by such a 
OF fam^ne^on calamity in modern times was evidenced 
CiLAesEs!*"”*^'* by the fact that throughout the recent 
famine in Madras and Bombay, the 
area of land, held of the Oovernment, actually 
increased, and the revenue w'as con- 

R. 30. 

siderably greater than the average of 
preceding years. No more reassuring proof of the 
substantial prosperity of this part of the popu¬ 
lation could be given As to this form of relief 
the chief lessons taught by experience appear to 
be that it should he afforded with sufficient prompt¬ 
ness to allow its full benefit being felt—on settled 
rules, so as to avoid favouritism and corruption; 
and that it should be invariably accompanied by 
precautions for securing that the indulgence con- 
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ceded to the landlords, shoiild not he monopolised 
hy them, but extended in due proportion to their 
tenants. For this, in all parts of India except 
the North-Western Provinces, legislation would be 
necessary. 

Another mode of helping the landowners through 
the season of pressure is the free use 
of the system of State loans for agri¬ 
cultural improvements, to which reference 
has already been made. This, wherever 
carried out, has the excellent result 
of enabling a landowner permanently 
to increase the resources of his land 
by giving employment at a time when thousands 
are out of work, when every rupee spent in wages 
goes far to lessen the general disruption of society 
and its attendant evils. For this purpose the 
action of a well-organised department, already 
familiar with the subject, would be simply in¬ 
valuable. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with classes which, 
however straightened in their fortunes 


fob 

liANB ImpKGVB- 
■m.m% p. : 128 . 


it can be 


Chapter 'VII. 


The 1 * T I 1 

AiiB iHE ciiiM by famme, do not, as a rule, require 
Bkhki\ the assistance of the State in the form 
of public charity. We now come to those 
whom a famine actually reduces to pauperism—-the 
great wage earning class, both regular agricultural 
labourers and village servants and artificers, to 
whom a drought implies loss of employment, and 
thus of sustenance. The agricultural labourer is, 
for the most part, even in prosperous times, hardly 

18 



to V 
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femoved from what in an European society would 
foe regarded as abject poverty. He is greatly shut , 
out from the sympathies of the superior classes, 
and his relief could not safely be entrusted to their 
hands. It is essential that the State should help 
him. On the other hand, it is absolutely necessary, 
if general pauperization and demoralization are to 
foe escaped, that he should not be encouraged to 
throw himself unnecessarily upon public charity, 
and that indiscriminate charityj with its long 
train of abuses, should he sedulously avoided. 
The general result, to which the experience of past 
famines has led, is that the only satis- 
exp-ekieiscis is factory mode of testing necessity is by 
Relief OT the establishment of public works and 
eok^tL'a™- by making the grant of relief eon- 
BODiEo. ditional on the performance of a task, 
so adjusted as to be well within the labourer’s 
powers, in return for which he receives a wage 
suffocient, at ruling prices, to sustain him in health 
and strength. The bulk of the labouring popu¬ 
lation being thus provided for, those who from 
age, infirmity, or other causes, are unable to 
work, are relieved in their villages 

Home RelieJ)’ , . i "4.1 

Ftm TBE under as exact supervision, and witli 
as many precautions against neglect, 
on the one hand, and imposture on the other, as 
the resources of the (Government allow ; while 
provision is made in poor-houses for 

PoOR-noU8Eft . , . ^ . 1 

k>R THE Home- thoso portioiis of tliB population WillCll 
having got astray from their villages,; 


F' 
LESS. 
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, or Jhaving no lionses, are from any cause unfit for 
■employment on public works. 

Such, in rough outline, is the system which I 

believe, without exception, all the 

of the » , ' 

SraTEM MUCH most experienced administrators of 
" famine relief have approved. As to its 
details there is scarcely one as to which strong 
differences of opinion have not prevailed, nor 
would it he right that I should attempt to examine 
them here. The Government of India will pro¬ 
bably deliver its judgment on the facts and 
arguments recently laid before it by the Com¬ 
mission ; but experience will suffice to show how 
lar those arguments are sound. It would be use¬ 
less and unfair to pretend in such a volume as the 
present to discuss the subject, or even to array 
the numerous and highly diversified subjects which 
present themselves under each heading for dis¬ 
cussion. The relief of hundreds of thousands of 
the poorest people, whose ordinary routine of life 
has been suddenly broken up and who find tlieni'- 
selves, enfeebled and resourceless, face to face with 
suffering and death in one of its most dreadful 
forms—-must always he a work full of difficulty, 
pain and disappointment. Promptitude — system—^ 

a distinct policy clearly enunciated and efficiently 
carried out—-the avoidance of all that can alarm 
people who are already, and mo.st justly, panic- 
stricken — judicious firmness in resisting undue 
concessions — watchful humanity in seeing that 
general rules do not work oppressively to in- 

18 f 
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dividuals—the courage, patience and deyotioR which 
happily are never wanting where tasks of toil and 
danger have to be acconiplished,—these have on 
past occasions done much, and will in the future, 

, we may hope, do still more towards the alleviation 
of suffering and the prevention of mortality; but a 
famine can never be otherwise than a long tragedy,,, 
and the only really consoling view of the matter 
is that which shows us, in the future, a community ; 
better fortified in all its ranks against climatic 
vicissitudes, which are among the essential con¬ 
ditions of its existence, and more able to grapple 
with difficulties which, thougb great, are certainly 
not more serious than those which many of 
the Western nations have successfully overcome, 
Towards this goal the people of India appear to 
be advancing at a rate at which the philanthropist 
may rejoice, and which the Government, to which 
thai advance is mainly due, may, with excusable 
pride, reckon among the most splendid and most 
solidly satisfactory of its administrative achieve¬ 
ments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BOMMAHY AND COi^CLUlSION. 

—•— ra S’aXXa Trpos ttoXlv re xal Oeovs 
Koiyovs dywyag (9tVrcs tV wavTjyvp^L 
/5ovX«vcro/je-«cr^a .* koI to KoXm €^ov 
dirm )(povi^ov iv /levei, ^mjXevriov. 

OTOJ Sc ml Set <tiappdK<i)V ircuoivOtiVy 
i)Tot Kiavres tj repovn^ l^u^p6y<u^, 

Ttapa(r6p€(r6a rr^p d^wpi^ai rdcrov, 

Ao-am. 815* 


I; BHAiiii endeavour, in conclusion, to summarise 
;. I the results which the foregoing chapters 

have been intended to establish, and to 
enumerate the principal imimovements 
to which, in my judgment, it is desirable that 
public attention should be directed. As regards 
the latter, the strongest claim to attention that I can 
urge, is that, in every instance, without exception, 
/ they oi’iginate with persons practically acquainted 
with India and its inhabitants. Many of them, it 
will be seen, have been specifically recommended by 
the Famine Commissioners, and are examined at 

.t; 

length in then report. 
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The population of India, four-fifths of it directly 
or indirectly agricultural, is already in 
Poi'OLATios. occupation of the greater portioir 

of the country, in many instances crowding on 
the soil and pressing close on the 
Ghaptwi. aieans of subsistence : almost every¬ 
where the numbers are greatly in 
excess of the re(juirenient3 of agricultui‘e< There 
are, however, several areas of con- 
pp, 18 - 20 . siderable size, on which a surplus 
population might find scope, supposing 
natural inclination, the dread of change, super¬ 
stition, and the other discouraging influences to 
be ovei'come.' 

Several of the most destructive agencies—-inva¬ 
sions, inter-tribal war, and local violence—have been 
either wholly removed or materially restricted; . 
it is probable, accordingly, that the population 
has increased and is increasing. It 
PoPDi-Anos. is, however, still checlsed by a high 
general death-rate, and by occasional 
great enhancements of mortality ; vrhile the increase 
has been met partly by large additions to the 
cultivated area, partly by the larger yield secured 
by irrigation, partly by a general reduction of the 
share in the profits of the soil claimed by the 
State. This share, which, under the preceding 
dynasties, was often so high as to sweep off the 
entire margin of profit, has uiider British rule 
been reduced, in the largest and most 
fertile province to 3 per cent, of the 
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ClLASSBa 

Vpp, 26-30. 


gross ouUum, and in others to rates ranging below 


5 and 71-per cent. 

The soil is tilled in Madras, 

portions of Upper India, by occupants 

TBNtmEs. bold direct of the State; in 

pp. yj.—'iso. 

Bengal wholly, and in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh partially, and to a less 
degi'ee in the Punjab, by tenants holding under 
the persons who hold of G-overnment. There are 
unmistakable indications that, on the 

OBNBttAt, 'vyhole, the wealth and general well- 

OF I.AWD- being of these classes have greatly 

Hountfo o T .1 . • 

increased of late years, and that, in 

many instances, they enjoy a sub¬ 
stantial prosperity; there are, however, several 
localities and classes which form important ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule, and which call for 
remedial measures. Below the landholders come 
a large class of labourers, who are 

iiABi>uRB!»6. Bcarcely removed from poverty, and 

p. 32. ■ 

are wholly unable to resist any ex¬ 
ceptional strain ; the fortunes of another large 
class, the village seivants and rural artificers, are 
closely bound up with the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, and sink when they are in 
distress. Throughout every grade in society are 
large numbers of family and other dependants, 
whoso rights are generally recognised; at the 
bottom of all is a large class of professional 
mendicants. 

Over the whole of Bengal, a third of Madras, 
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most of Oudh; and large portions of tire Noi’th.“West 
Provinces and tire l\irijab, a class of 
wTeSts. rent-receivers has been created, or 
]). *,1 aiidtKv. between the Government 

and the occupants of the soil; the rights of the 
occupant, which, originally did not fall short of 
complete fixity of tenure, subject to a moderate 
rent-chargo periodically fixed by the State, have 
from various causes, often accidental, degenerated 
into a rack-rented tenantry-at-will, the necessary 
evils of which are enhanced by illegalities which 
the authorities have been either unable or an- 
willing to prevent. 

The tillage of the country, thoitgh often in¬ 
genious, is rude and imperfect, and the 
agricultural outcome is greatly below 
what scientific culture—guided by knowledge and 
aided by the necessary capital—could undoubtedly 
secure. The Indian average, 11 bushels 
per acre, is 17 bushels below that of 
England, and is in fact that to which in England 
the soil can be reduced by continuous cropping 
and neglect of manure. In India, for all but 
special crops, the neglect of manure is universal; 
the fields around the village get some benefit, but 
cattle-dung is universally used for fuel, and the 
destruction of timber, and the universal absence of 
village or' communal wood-lands necessitates the 
practice. Cattle are never stall-fed, nor are forage 
crops grown. 

With the exception of agriculture ' no industrial 



Agrioitltuiie. 
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enterprise, on any important scale, exists. All but 

Auskncbop ® fraction of the exports are raw pro- 
MAND»AC!TtiRBa. duce ; all the imports manufactured; the 
mineral resources of the country are 
scarcely touched; no manufacturing industry, except 
optton and jute, has as yet succeeded in getting 
an established footing. The handicrafts for which 
India was famous, and for which tlie people have 
a natural aptitude, have in some instances been 
ruined by English competition, and in general 
are not progressing in importance or excellence; 
on the other hand, the introduction of , means of 
cheap and rapid communication, though very partial, 
has been attended by a development of foreign 
trade more remarkable even than that which has 
been experienced during the last fifty years in 
England. 

The balance-sheets of revenue and expenditure, 
fikatoiai- excluding that on Productive Public 

ToSsB OT Works, show that from the close of the 
1878-.9. mutiny up to the end of 1878-79, there 
was a net surplus, for the seventeen years, of more 
than a rhiUion sterlings or, excluding 
expenditure on famine relief, and the 
loss by exchange, of 26 millions. 

The publication of the ifinancial Resolution for 
1881-82, which has taken place while 
file present volume was in the press, 
1881 - 8 ^*° enables me to complete the table of 
revenue and expenditure, and to bring 
it down to the close of the financial year, which 


p. 101. 
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will end on 31st March 1882. For the 
distinctness, I exclude from it, on the one hand, 
all outgoings and incomixigs conBected with the 
Afghan War, and, on the other, the English con¬ 
tribution of 6 millions ; and, as in the table at 
pEvge 101, all capital expenditure on Productiye 
Public Works. 

Statement sbow?lrig Gross Eevenue aiicl Exxjendi.tu.re of ludiia 
for 1878-79, 1879-80, 1880-81, and 1881-82, excluding 
capital Expeudituro on Productive Public WorkK,^ and 
Exxjenditure and Eeceipta in cotinection with tliB Afghan 
War and EroBtier ’Railways, and the English contrihiition. 
The annual loss by E,xchang 0 ia shown in the last column. 


{Three O^Q omitted.) 

JTet Losa by 


Eerantie. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

Exchange. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878-79 . . 65,199 

62,607 

"2,592 

. 2,884 

1879-80 . . 68,121 

63,180 

4,941 

•2,926 , 

1880-81 (E.E.) 68,231 

62,836 

5,396 

.2,557 ' 

1881-82 (B.E.) 69,418 

65,467 

3,961 

' 8,OSS';: 

270,969 

254,089 

16,880 

11,430 : 


The figures for 1880-81 are the regular estimates 
framed a few weeks before the close of the account; 
those for 1881-82 are pure estimates. The only 
divergence from the published accounts, are that 
I have taken the net opium revenue for 1881-82, 
not at the conventional estimate of 6^- millions, 
but at 8 millions, the average of the last four 
years, and about half a million less than the receipts 
of the present year ; and I have treated as 
surplus, and not as expenditure, tile 1|- million 
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proA'ided in 1881—82 for ‘'■' famine relief, protective 
works, or redviction of debt.” The figures shoAV 
that, apart from the Afghan War and frontier lines, 
the surplus of the four years, notwithstanding a 
loss of llj millions by Exchange, is estimated at 
16|. millions. 

On productive Avorks about 167 millions will, by 
the close of 1881-82, have been expended. 

PhODUCTIVK ^ 

PcbwcWobks. NotAvithstanding that many parts of the 
scheme are incomplete, and all- are new, 
net earnings of 6 per cent, are now realised. The 
net earnings of the railways are about 6| millions, 
and of canals about £1,192,000. These profits 
will vm(Questionably largely improve as the schemes 
mature. 

The cost of the Afghan War, and the Frontier 
Military Lines constructed with a view to its 
jirosecution, is estimated as follows :— 



{Three O’s omitted^) 




1878-70. 

£ 

1870-80. 

£ 

1880-81. 

Kegular 

Estimate. 

£ 

188L-82. 

Budget 

Estimate. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

Wai’. . ♦ . 

676 

4,817 

11,389 

2,27l 

19,153 

Frontier Hail ways . 


1,934 

2,228 

790 

4,362 

PtLiijab Northern Baiiway 


337 

586 

98 

1,020 

Total Exponditure . 

676 

6,488 

14,202 

3,159 

24,525 

Receipts— 






War . . A . , 

— 

50 

291 

61 


Gain to P^ailwaya and 
Telegrajihs . . ♦ 

119 

313 

246 

2 

680 

English Contribution 


— 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Total Receipts . 

119 

363 

2,537 

3,063 

6,082 

Net Charge to India 

557 

(j,125 

11,665 

96 

18,443 
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The net cost of war to India has, accordingly, 
during the four years been about 18|’ millions j during 
the same period the surplus, apart from the Avar, has 
been about 161 millions and the result oil the finances 
of the country Avill, if the present estimates hold good, 
be that the surplus of the four years will suffice to 
defray the whole of India’s share of the war, except 
1 | million sterling. 

If this be in any degi-ee a correct outline of the 

facts of the case, the first obserA-ation which 

suggests itself is the proverbial advisability of 

leaving well alone. What would people have hi 

the way of administrative success that India, as at 

present administered, does not present ? 

GBKBKAr.RE- tranquillity and order? How- 

fjULT OP Indian t ^ ^ i 

abministba- many of the 240 millions, Avho now 

TIO.N. IT 

inhabit India, have ever heard a gun 
fired in earnest? Unbroken peace reigns, as it 
never reigned before — even in moments of ex¬ 
haustion — from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. 
Security of person and property ? Crime is far 
less rife than in England, and women and children 
can, and habitually do, travel by night for hundreds 
of miles, by lonely roads, with no better protection 
than the general peaceableness of the community 
and the efficiency of the police. Increase of 
wealth? Are not proofs of it patent, cogent, 
irresistible ? Foreign trade has increased at a 
rate unrivalled even by the astounding 
’ commercial growth of England; India is 
already the greatest customer of English produce, 
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consumiag a fourth of ^ler entire exports; and for 
every JlOO which ®he thus spent in 1869, she 
spent <£170 ir " What does this mean if not 
avast raT’^'l general increase of national wealth ? 

State expenditure in the development 
of the country ? Nearly 170 millions 
jjf/e been laid out in engineering projects, and 
,ith such signal success that the scheme, still 
incomplete, is already remunerative; 8 millions of 
, acres have been secured from famine, 

^ p 36 

■ ■ and have had their annual value at 
least trebled by canals, and 9,000 miles of railway 
have brought opportunities of wealth within the 
reach of the remotest portions of the empire. 
Easy taxation ? It is proved to demonstration that 
never has taxation been so light ; the incidence 


pp. 139-M!). 


of land-revenue was never less; salt 


was never so cheap ; all the present 
license tax and land-cesses together bring in about 
half the Income Tax, levied in 1860-61 on an 
infinitely poorer community. Financial economy ? 
The history of the last ten years is one of 


highly successful 


continuous effort, resulting in 
measures of retrenchment, and in a great measure 
of financial decentralization, by which, 
while the Imperial treasury has been 
relieved, the Provincial Governments have been 
stimulated to economy, of which already thex are 
beginning to reap the fruits. In fact, whatever 
test wo apply, the result appears to be that the 
present administi-ation, though doubtless suscep- 
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tible of improvement, is substantially snecesaful 
in all the great ends of -o-overnment ; that 
it is can-ying forward a ^ md . beneficial 

work at a satisfactory rate, and thai there is 
nothing whatever in its condition to jusify 
suggestion of heroic remedies or fiindamM^tal 
reforms. 

When, therefore, popular w'riters assure us tha, 
India is “bankrupt,” that her inhabi- 

NoBe'asonitok • 1 

FuNDA^tEiTTAL taiits MO poverty-stncKen ana oppressed, 
Ceunoes. she is “ bleeding to death” 

under the mismanagement of her present rulers, 
whea guasi-official critics recommend us to suppress 
the Viceroy, to' , break up India into independent 
provinces, to abolish the Public Works Department, 
to replace the present civilians by regimental 
officers, to revolutionize our revenue system in one 
direction, and our legal system in another-—in 
fact, to abandon all that the long, patiently and 
painfully acquired experience of a century has 
bequeathed to us, the first duty of those wrho are 
personally acquaipted with the facts, is to protest 
against the assumption of failure in which alone 
such sweeping measures of change could find 
justification, and against the abandonment of the 
methods by which such excellent results have 
been achieved, in favour of suggestions which 
fall little short of being revolutionary, which fly 
in the face of all practical experience, and are not 
sanctioned by a single practical authority. India is 
doing excellency well, if well-meaning but partially 



informed critics 'svill bnt let her alone ; but the 
complaint -which Sir T. Munro once urged against 
Indian administrators, may in our day, -with 
more justice, be brought against their critics in 
England. “ One great error,” he says, “ in this 
country during a long course of years, has been 
too much precipitation in attempting to better 
the condition of the people,' with hardly any 
knowledge of the means by which it was to be 
accomplished, and indeed, without seeming to think 
that any other means than good intentions were 
necessary.” 

The first recommendation, accordingly, which the 
facts just summarised appear to justify, is a judicious 
adherence to a policy which has established such 
strong claims to onr confidence. We ought to 
develop those parts of it whose success has been 
especially conspicuous—such as, for instance, the 
scheme of Productive Public Works—to postpone 
not a year longer than necessaxy the execution 
of projects v/hich will immediately add to the 
well-being of millions, and will ultimately enrich the 
State; and to refuse steadfastly to be diverted from 
the prescribed course of action either by the clamour 
of ignorant critics or the dictation of influential 
cliques. We ought also to await with confidence, 
courage, and hopefulness the maturing of results, 
which it needed the eye of faith in our prede¬ 
cessors to discern, hut which, at present, soepticism 
itself can hardly fail to recognise as on the eve of 
accomplishment. 
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The assumption that this is the . generally 
correct view oi the Indian Govern-' 


ment does not, of course, obviate the 


StrMMAKTOl'' 

PROPOSE® 


r™s. neceasity of dilligent effort to improve 
those parts of its mechanism which experience 
has shown to be obsolete, inadequate, or ineffi ¬ 
cacious. Among such reforms the following msry 
be noticed as especially deserving of considera¬ 


tion 


1 . The distinctions'which now exist between the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay 
D«“or and those of the other nrain divisions 
of the Empire should be abolished, 
Bengal being placed, at least, on an 
equality: the unmanageable proportions 
of Bengal shonld be reduced by relieving it of 
Behar and Orissa : Orissa shonld be 
formed, with accretions from the Cen- 
tral Provinces, into a new Prordnce : 
Behar should be added to the North-Western 
Provinces ; wffiich should ho divided into the 
Provinces of Lucknow and Allahabad ; the present 
Central Provinces should be absorbed by their 
neighbours: the object of all these changes would 
be to expedite the transaction of business between 
the Government of India and the snoordinate 
administrations, to avoid friction, to ensure 

the necessary control, and to put an end to the 
absurd provincial esprit de corps and mutual jealousies 
which are now a frequent cause of administrative 
difficulty. 
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SlTBftTITUTION 
OF CoiviMifJ- 
ft.tONEK^' FOW , 

Madras Board 

OF Bkvbnue. 

p.94. 


2. Among , minor administrative reforms are, the 
rediiction'of oversmed districts in Madras, 
SramVe and wherever else the area of any dis- 
RiiifoBMs, - makes its effectual 

control from a single executive^ centre impossible. 
rbduotioj^ OB' 1“ Presidency the Government 

Pb^'tbi«“ 0 ^ decided that the present 

Beveniie Board might, with advantage to 
the service, he replaced by Co hmissioners, each, as 
in other parts o.'’*' hdia, entrusted with 
the local supervision of a group of col- 
lectorates. Experience has proved that 
everyw'here, and certainly not least in 
Madras, the intervention of a Board of 
Revenue between the Government and its executive 
pfficers is an inconvenient lengthening of the official 
chain, and that in times of emergency—such, for 
instance, as famine—it presents a serious impediment 
to prompt action. 

3. In the Civil Service a high standard of discipline 
and efficiency should be more strictly 
oI^S***””* maintained; the principle of promotion 
should be more strictly enforced, 
EtPiraisirov. especially in the case of collectors and 
judges, to whom the executive and judi¬ 
cial supervision of an entire district is entrusted. 
Provision should be made for the removal, with the 
least possible scandal or hardship, of incompetent 
members of the service, and for the more general 
admission of native officials to such posts as they 
are qualified to fill. 


p. yo. 
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4. A Department should be creftted whose esaenfe^ 
fuuction it should be to collect and; fornm- 
agricultural statistics, to promote 
AoKicoLTirsB, agrieiiltural and other industrial enter- 
prise, and especially to regulate tlie 
advancejs of loans for purposes of land 
improvement. One of the incidental duties of this 
department would be the systematic obse’. ^^ation of 
famiues, and of the dienomena which precede them, 
and the guidance of 4? executive in the administra¬ 
tion of famine relief. Iii normal seasons it would 
he busied with the machinery of securing correct 
reports of the condition of the country, with 
stimulating local improvements, with trying experi¬ 
ments, introducing new staples and implements, and 
in snj)ervismg the centres of teclmical 
education and experimental farms, which, 
it is hoped, will hereafter be started in 


every Province 


A class of officers with high scientific attain- 


Introduction 
OF Bc;ientifio 
E xFKRT.«i INTO 
THE ClVlD 

p. 92. 


ments, especially in subjects connected 
with industrial enterprise, and, above all, 
agriculture, should be introduced into 
the Civil Service. They would fulfil the 
duties of the Agricultural Department, 
and would be able both to carry out such observa¬ 
tions and experiments as are considered desirable, 
and to superintend the arrangements for technical 
education in agriculture or other branches of 
industry. The examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service should be modified ’with a view to 
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encouraging generally among its memtiers profi¬ 
ciency in such branches of scientific knowledge 
as will enable them to contribute towards the 
same results. 

6 . The rulers of the country should more fully 

recognize the view that the development 
<>PTHBK\T:EraAi. of its .material resources is a task wiiicli 
THBi ooiTNTitir TO tlio spocial circiimstanceB of India, 
and of its connection with England, 
TOE Govbbn- necessary for the Oovemment 

to take into its own hands, and carry 
out by its own machinery. They should devote 
to it unhesitatingly such a share of the public 
expenditure as, with a view to the comparative 
importance of other interests concerned, is con¬ 
sidered possible; the Government itself embarking 
in projects and acting as pioneer wvhore the ex¬ 
periment is too difficult and costly for private 
enterprise, and retiring as soon as sticcess is 
establislied -— railways and irrigation, however, 
should be kept in the hands of the State, both as 
too important future sources of revenue to be given 
up, and as too intimately connected with the 
interests of the people to be allowed to pass out 
of official management. 

7. A. liberal allotment of public money should 
be devoted to (1) scientific investigation 
of the resources of the country, syste¬ 
matically and continuously carried out 
on a scale proportionate to the magni¬ 
tude of the interests concerned; (2) to 

X9 * 


D bvoitok of 
Public Fimps 
TO Scientific 
Investigation 

AND ExIERI- 
iMBNT. 

p. 21G. 
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technical education in the most promising .branches 
of industry; (3) to experiments in mdustrial enter¬ 
prise, too costly or hazardous for individual effort; 
(4) to any official arrangements necessary for 
facilitating intercourse between the manufacturing 
and commei’cial classes of India and those of other 
countries. One of these would be the. ei’eatioii 
throughout India of local committees, or Ch ambers 
of Gom.merce, who would be in a position to negotiate 
with persons in Europe wishing to jrarehase Indian 
products. 

8 . Prominent among such measures of develop¬ 

ment would be a stricter system of forest 
CoJbrXon. conservation. Although some progress 
has been made of late years in this 
direction, this magnificent source of national wealth 
is to a large extent neglected; millions of young trees 
are every year burnt, millions more are destroyed 
by cattle-grazing and by wasteful and barbarous 
methods of culture practised by aboriginal tribes. 
In Madras the evil is especially conspicuons, and 
the injury, in some instances, already irreparable. 
Not only should existing forests be preserved, hut 
village and communal woodlands should 
Oommotal'’"’ be formed, and scientifically managed 
wooMANBs. behalf of the towns and villages to 

which they belong. 

9 . The Productive Public Works scheme should 

be more actively prosecuted, witli due 
Pumio^WoMs recognition of the following facts ; viz. 
soiiEMK. That, as far as it has gone, it has 
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more than realised the original programme of its 
loimdsrs, and that the net profits already more 
. than; coyer the interest on the 162 millions em¬ 
barked, while the benefit to the people is incal¬ 
culably groat, the crops saved by a canal sometimes 
equalling in a single year more than 
the whole previous outlay in capital 
and interest upon it. 

(h), That, owing to the increased earnings of 
railways and canals, the combined net charge on 
Prfumentary revenues of India (1) inr interest 
1880.“See Lo (2) interest and other charges 

Guaranteed Eailways, 
Fob., Caniahar aud (3) maintenance and working of 

.1 aporSj JNo, 3. ® 

btate Railways and Canals, has di¬ 
minished during the last twelve years by more than 
31 millions. 

(c) That the present total net interest charge, 
even including all the expenditure on Productive 

Public Works, is less now than it was 
ten years ago, and that opportunities 
will occur in the course of the next seven years of 
still fiiiiher lowering the rates of the 69 millions 
of English debt. 

(d) That capital can be had to an extent far 
beyond any probable requirements at 4 per cent, 
in India, and little more than 3 per cent, in 
England. 

(e) That there are still many parts of the 
country where canals are possible, and which, from 
their absence, are exposed to the risk of drought, 


pp. las* isr. 
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entailing heavy outlay on the State and great 
sutfering on the people; and that at least 10,000 
miles more of railway lines are required in order 
to place the country beyond the risk of prohibitive 
prices or actual absence of food in times ot 
dearth. 

(/■) That the capitay expenditure and interest debt 
I on great engineering works are largely inei'eased by 
1 delay in their execution, and, above all, by changes 
I of policy as to the rate of expenditure. 

^ (g) That the expenditure on Productive Public 

Works is now reduced to 2|- millions 
‘£Marcii anuum, in addition to which such 

portion of T750,000, the moiety of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, as is not expended in 
famine relief, may be devoted in each year to the 
construction of Protective \vorks, that is* 

projects which, though not certain to be remu¬ 
nerative in the sense of paying interest on capital 
from the outset, are yet calculated to protect the 
' : country from famine. In no year, accordingly, 
will more than 3| millions be laid out, and in 
famine years only 2^ millions, the construction of 
Protective Works being confined to years in W'hich 
there is no famine expenditure. This is an expendi- 
■ tnre far short of what has been going on for some 
years past, and is far below what the Ctovernment 
of India has on various occasions recommended. 

In the present year, for instance, If 
March jninions are to be spent on railways 
and three-quarters of a million on canals. 




Sl 
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if, as the .Famine Commissioners reppx’t, 

,^^ 10,000 additional miles of railway, 8,t 

^ ^ are necessaiy to protect the country 

from drought, and if the cost of these will he 60 
inillions sterling, the result will be that this 
inclisperiiBable safeguard will not be afforded for 
more than thirty years, in the course of which 
two serious expected, with all 

their attendant horrors, should the afflicted area 
bo improYkled with railways. Nothing ,, can be 
' nioi’e certain than that the delay in the com¬ 
pletion of Indian railways must, in the event of - 
a contingency which may be regarded as certain, 
expose thousands to needless suffering and risk of 
.life. 

10. The (fovernme^ of India has, on more 
occasions than one, suggested that a 

portioii of the famine surplus of Ij 
million might be legitimately em¬ 

ployed in defraying the interest of capital outlay 
on works whieb, though not certainly remunerative, 
would he of use in curtailing the effects of 
famine. Supposing, for instance, that the sum of 
a (quarter of a million were devoted to this purpose, 
and that 6 millions were borrowed; there would, 
supposing the works to prove absolutely unpro¬ 
ductive (which, of course, they would not),' be an 
interest debt pf I'240,000 per annum; as the 

works gi'adually begin to earn net profits, and 

thus to provide funds for discharging the annual 
interest, fresh capital might he borrowed; we might 
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thus hope ultimately to get a sum of 12, or perhaps 
eyen 20 millions inyested in woi’ks of a useful 
character, the only limitation being that in , no 
year should more than JE250,000 be payable in 
respect of interest. Now the whole outlay on 
Irrigation works hitherto has been about 23 
millions, and we should by this proppsed scheme 
be enabled possibly to double the amount of irri¬ 
gation without adding more than a quarter of a 
million per annum to the annual expenditure of 
the Government. - 

This proposal was discussed by the Public Works 
Committee of 1879, and was vetoed by them; and 
the same view has been taken by the Secretary of 
State, the ultimate decision being that half of .the 
Famine Insimance Fund must be in 
sSlry of ordinary years devoted to the extinction 
Stats, 20 Feb- debt, while the othermoiety, if 
25 March employed in famine relief, may 

be laid out in imremunerativ© but 
“ protective ” works. 

Tins decision is not, it may be hoped, final. It ; 
would be impossible to regard without regret and 
apprehension the definite rejection of a scheme, 
the result of which would certainly be, at a com¬ 
paratively small outlay, to add enormously to the 
rPsourcen of the country, the well-being of the 
people, and their immunity from famine. Famine 
relief has, during the last twelve years, cost us 
about l?f million per annum, and as this period is 
certainly the worst, as regards famines, that historical 
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India has .known, we may reasonably hope that the 
■average expenditure on famine relief will be con¬ 
siderably less. At any rate 1| million is a liberal 
allowance, and it is difficult to see how out of this 
a quarter of a million could be more profitably 
employed in the curtailment of future famine, 
than in defraying the interest of capital devoted 
to rescuing large portions of the country from its 
effects. 

Indeed, leaving aside the famine reserve, it may 
well be contended that the Government of India, with 
a normal surplus of 41 millions and further sources 
of taxation available, cannot employ 
a small portion of that surplus better 
in defraying the interest on capital expended 
on Public Works, the effect of which would be 
so enormously to enhance the general well-being of 
the country, to save the people from the horrors 
of famine, and the revenues from the heavy drain 
of expenditure on famine relief. If this view be 
corr(3et, it would follow that, in addition to the 
existing scheme of “ Productive Public Works,” 
there should be started a scheme of “ Protective 
Works ” ; that the rule as to this should be that 
the interest debt should always be kept within a 
quarter of a million, fresh capital being borrowed 
as the works gradually begin to pay; that into 
this scheme should be admitted only such works 
as would conduce to the protection of the country 
from the effects of drought; the admission of each 
work to the (iategory depending on a consideration 


JiP' ^ :■ 
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of the (ianger to he averted ' and the general 
axlvantage to he gained, as coinpareti with .. th 
necessai’y outlay. We might thus hope to provide 
means of . safety for large classes of population, who 
must otherwise be left indefinitely beyond the area 
of protection. 

,11. Well-irrigation should be developed on a large 

and systematic scale, corresponding to 

that on which canal-irrigation has been : 
P’'*'*'*' carried forward, the same amount : of ; 

skill, capital, and official attention , being directed 
to it in those parts of the country where canals 
are impossible and facilities lor well-construction 
exist. 

Nothing in this direction has as yet been done 
in any part of India except in the North-Western 
Provinces, where Sir George Couper has started 
an interesting series of experiments with a view 
to deciding in what parts of the country and 
under what conditions State assistance in well-, 
sinking can best be given. This enligbtened and 
admirable project has not received half the attention 
which it deserves. There are millions of acres 
which might be protected from famine, and whose 
productiveness might be enormously increased by 
wells, il only the recpiisite capital, energy, and 
skill were devoted to the subject. This is one 
great reform which an agricultural department 
would promote by advances for land improvement, 
or, where it seemed desirable, by doing the work 
itself. As the outlay would in dach case be 
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defrayed by a sinking fund cliarged on the land, 
no additional State expenditure would be involved 
and no risk would be run, and the more miUlons 
Government could thus invest the better for the 
country. 

following financial reforms are of 
great importance, (a) Silver should be 
rehabilitated by international or other 
arrangements. The possibility of such 
arrangements cannot be, discussed here; but it is 
important to remember that, supposing 
the relative value of gold to silver to 
be restored to the ratio maintained by 
France and the Latin Union previous to 1874,'viz. 

16| of silver to one of gold—-in other 
* words, the rupee to become again worth 

Is. lOfd., the annual saving to the 
Government of India on its net remittances to 
England would be 20| millions of rupees. The 
annual loss, consequently, occasioned by the dis¬ 
turbance of the previously existing equilibrium 
between gold and silver may bo taken at something 
over .£2,000,000. 

(b) The system of provincial responsibility in 
finance, introduced by Lord Mayo on the 
recommendation of General Strachey, 
and subsequently so largely developed by Sir J'olm 
Strachey, should be steadily adliered to, 
object in view being uniformly to 
all provincial 
sources of revenue to the local governments, and to 
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liokl them responsible for ail provincial expenditure, • 
the Supreme Government exercising merely general 
supervision, and directly interfering only with shch 
branches of revenue and expenditure as are in their 
nature imperial, or cannot for some reason or other 
be conveniently dealt with except from- a single, 
centre. The good results of this reform have 
exceeded all e-xpeotation, and justify the belief that 
still further advantage will accrue from its more 
complete development. 

• (c) Strenuous endeavours should be made to reduce 
military expenditure; reductions to the amount of 
IJ million sterling have been reported by 
MiLiTARr Ex- the Army Commission to be compatible 
pisNDMURB. improved arrangements, -viith 

increased efficiency; the i5l,970,000 entered in the 
Home Charges for “ effective ” and the. 936,000 
entered under “non-effective” military services to 
be especially scrutinised. 

(d) The fact that the richest classes pay least, 
and that some very rich classes—as, for instance, 
owners of funded property—pay nothing 
for the peace under which their wealth 
NOW uMxxEo. and the costly arrangements 

by which they are protected in its enjoyment, should 
be recognised. Great opposition is always raised 
to any scheme of 'direct taxation in India, and the 
classes who are interested in opposing it are 
precisely those who can most effectually make 
themselves heard; Iiidian Governments are con¬ 
sequently always tempted to abandon it. None the 
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less is it true; that so long as there is no income 
tax a pi’aetieal injustice is inflicted on the poorer 
classes of tax-payers, and the opinion of an 

administrator as cautious as Lord Lawrence was in 

favour of doing away with that injustice. “He 

believed,” it has been ofBcially recorded, “that 
there are some classes of the community which have 
borne no proper share of the public burthens, 
although no classes are better able than they 
to bear their share, that it is by direct taxation 
alone that they can be reached, and that with’ 
reasonably good administration, -which it is cer¬ 
tainly within our power to secure, there is no 
necessity whatever for any gross abuses in the 

assessment or collection of taxes of this kind.” 
Direct taxation, in the shape of land revenue 
and cesses, not to speak of the hundred personal 
imposts which the English rule has swept away, 

is perfectly familiar to the people of India, and 
cannot, Without injustice to the poor and favouritisiri 
to the rich, be abandoned. It should, therefore, 
be courageously enforced. The license tax should 
in any ease be extended to the official and 

professional classes, in which case the 10,000 
per annum, which would result from its extension, 
would supply the interest on the 6 millions of 
expenditure on Protective Works, for want of 
which the existence oi great classes is now 
embittered by chronic poverty, and exposed to 

terrible vicissitudes. As regards Bengal it has 
further to be remembered that from the unin- 
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teational results of the Pemianent Settlement the. 
ryots of that province pay their landlords an annual 


rental, which an official expert has com- 
pnted at 8| millions sterling in excess of 


I that which the authors of that measure intended them 
f to pay. an increment which, taken at twenty years’ 

I purcltase, represents a sum of 165 millions sterling 

■ taken out of the pockets of the poor and put into 

■ J the pockets of the rich. ; ' " ' 

! 13. The relations of landlords and tenants in 

I 'several parts of India, notably in Behar, the 

Zemindari portions of Madras, and, 
in a less degree, the .North-Western 
p.i86&oh.v. Oudh and the Punjab, shonld 

be carefully considered, our policy being influenced 
by the following points :— 

(a) That the system which the British Grovernment, 
a century ago, found everywhere in force, was one 


under which the occupant of the soil 
enjoyed practical fixity of tenure, aubjeet 


only to enhancement of the rental at intervals pre^- 
seribed and sanctioned by the State. 

(6) That this system the Permanent Settlement 
was intended to preserve, it indeed tlie intention 


was not (as many good authorities 
believe) finally to abolisli all future 


enhancement of rent. 

v,:-;'' (c) That the well being of the ryots was one of 

the avowed objects of the i’ermanent Settlement, 
and that its terms distinctly reserve 
to Government the power of inter- 
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vention wheneTer the interests of 
for iti ■ , ■ 

: (d) That the increase of the value of property iu 
Bengal has been such that the revenue, which was 
originally fixed at nine-tenths of the 
gross rental, is now much less than a 
. third of the admitted rental. 

C : (r) That the improvements in irrigation and 
means of commnaication, which have so largely 
enluxnced the value of landed property, have been 
carried out by the State at' the expense of the’ 
general public, the interest being defrayed out of 
the general exchequer, towards which the land- 


P17.3.86 & 189. 


■ contribute less, proportionately, than any 
class. 

That the condition of the tenants-at-will is, 
in Behar especially, reported to be depressed, and 
such as to necessitate interference on the 
part of Government; particularly because 
illegalities in which the executive has more or less 
acquiesced have contributed to a great part of 
■ that depression ; and because, the same causes 
being progressively at work, the depression of the 
tenantry is likely to increase with the growth of 
, jjopulation. 

: vh/) That as property increases in value, the efforts 
of the landlords to destroy occupancy rights are 
likely to be more systematic, deter- 
' mined and sriccessful; and that a mfxrked 
tendency in this direction has already shown itself 
in several Provinces. 
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(fe) That, on the other hand, anything like bad 
faith on the part of Government, or confiscation 
of existing rights, must he sedulonsly 
avoided ; and a state of things which 
Government has recognised for a century must 
not he summarily disturbed, however justifiable 
and necessary disturbance may he, without due 
regard to the interests that have meanwhile 
grown up. 

(t) That, subject to any adjustment which the 
above considerations may justify, relief must be 
sought in legislative measures having for their object 
the recognition of the claim of the actual occupants 
of the soil to security of tenure, a moderate rental^ 
and full enjoyment of self-effected improvements ; 
while the pressure of numbers may be lessened, 
and thus the position of the tenantry towards the 
landlords improved, by the diversion of parts of 
the agricultural population to other pursuits, and 
by emigration to those parts of the country which 
are still unreclaimed. 


Such, I believe, are the principal reforms, which 
the experience of many wise, able and 
-oMLUfljoN. —practically versed in 

the affairs of India, and profoundly interested in 
her prosperity—would suggest as best worthy of 
the attention of those who share with them in 
the belief that its government is a .^acred trust, 
to the performance of which the English nation 




is bpttnd to devote not merely atlminiatrative zeal and 
military valonr : but the still more precious, gifts of 
calm'and far-seeing statesmanship. The countrymen, 
of Burk(|: can never be indif^nent to the interests, 

; responsibilities, and duties to ydiich, under the spell 
of his elotjuence, the .national conscience awoke. 
The lesson which his genius impressed upon his con¬ 
temporaries has still more deeply coloured the feelings 
and aims of a later generation. The cries of India 
are no longer, as he complained, “ given to seas and 
wnds to be Mown almut, in every breaking up of the 
lionsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean.” They 
fall upon nervously attentive ears, and stir a quick 
susceptibility, whose very promptness is sometimes 
unfavourable to the patient inquiry and calm dis¬ 
cussion from which alone wise action and eifectiial 
remedies can be hoped. In such a phase of national 
sentiment he, perhaps, performs a useful task—it has 
been the aim, at any rate, of the preceding pages-— 
who presents in a compCndions form, in a “ dry light,” 
and Avith every facility for verification, the main out¬ 
lines of some of the great problems which, as the 
rulers of India, rve are called to solve. That these 
problems are being solved in a manner of which no 
Englishman has any reason to be ashamed is the 
belief which some years of close observation and 
study haA'e left on iiiy oAvn inind, and to Avlhch I would 
gladly convert those of my countrymen who, as I 
}>elieve, are impeding the progress of a great and 
beneficent enterprise—the outcome of much genius, 
devotion, and ability—by untrue statements, undeserved 

20 
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Iibuse, and ignorant criticism. Some failures and 

' -y'" , ' ^ . 

disappointments, no doubt, there have been : sucdi 
are the conditions of all human efforts. Difficulties 
and dangers,, of course, there are and must be-—the 
government of a great alien empire entails them; but 
they are dangers and difficulties which a great nation 
-—not uninured to trouble—may await with courage 
and composure so long as, in the meanwhile, she: finds 
jin the ever-increasing prosperity of her subjectB the, 
best proofs of administrative success, and the most 
effectual protection against future disaster. 
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Adam W. (late of Calcutta) Theories of J 

An Inquiry into the Theories of Histor; nco,“^Law,~ 

Will, With Bpecial Eefecence to thn 'fi of Positive 

Phil oaopl ly. By Willi am Adam . 8 v • ‘ :* 

Akbar, An Eastern Eomanoe 

‘ By Dr. P. A. S. Vai^ LTMBTJBO-BRouwm. Translated from 
the Dutch by M. M. With Notes and Introductory Life of 
the Emperor Akbar, by Clements R. Mark tiAM, C.B., F.R.S- ' 
Crown 8 VO. 10s. 6d, 

Alberg- (A.) Sno.Tdrops; Idylls for Children. 

From the Swedish of Zach Topelius. By Albert Albero, 
Author of “ Whisperings in the Wood/' »3s. Gd. \ 

-Whisperings in the Wood: Finland Idylls for Children. 

From the Swedish of Zach Topelius. By A.lbkbt Albebo, ' 
Author of “ Fabled Stones from the Zoo/’ and Editor of 
“ Chit-Chat by Puck,” “ Rose Leaves,” and “ Woodland 
Notes.” 3s. Od, 

Allen’s Series. 

1.—Ansted’s World Wo Live In, 28. 

—Ansted’s .Earth’s History. 2s. 

9.—Ansted’s 2000 Examination Questions in Physical Geo¬ 
graphy. 2s.. 

4,—-Geography of India. (See page 10.) 2s. 

5 —Ansted’s Elements of Physiography. Is. 4d. . 

6.—Hairs Trigonometry. (See page il.) 28. 

- 7.—^Wolhistoii’s Elementary Indian Pteader. Is. (See p. 36.) 

Ameer Ali. The Personal Law of the Mahommedans (ao- 
cor ing to all the Schools). Together with a Comparative 
Sketch of the Law of Inheritance among the Sunnis and 
Shiahs. By Syed Amber Ali, Moulyi, M.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency. Magistrate at Calcutta. 8vo. 15s. 

Anderson (Ed. L.) How to Ride and School a Horse. 

With a System of Horse Gymnastics. By Edward L. 
ANnEBSOK. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Anderion (P.) The English in Western India. 

8yo. 148. 
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Andrew (W» P.) India and Her Heighbours, 

By W» P. Andrew, Author of ‘‘Our Scientific Frontier, 
lU)e Indus and Its Memoir of the Euphrates 

Roate,’' With Two Maps. 8vo.. 15s; 

™‘ Onr Scientific Frontier. 

With Sketcl>Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 

Ansted (B. T.) Physical QoogTaphy. 

By Professor D. T. Ansteb, 'M.A., F.B.S,, tfec. Fiftii 
, Ihlition. Post 8VO./\vith Illustrative 7s. 

Contents L— Intkodoction. —The Earth as a Planet. 

—Physical Forces.—^The Succession of Bocks. Part 11. — 
Earth -—Land.—Mountains.--Hills and Yfilleyg.^Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Part HI.— Water. —The Ocean.—Rivers. 
—Lakes and Waterlails,-—“The Phenomena of Ice,—Springs 
Part XV.—Aj;E.—-The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms.*-*- 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain.—Climato and Weather. Part V.— 
Fibk.-—V olcanoe^s and Volcanic Phenomena.*—Earthquakes. 
Part VI.—LiF,B.--*-<The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Earth.—The Distribution of Animals pn the 
Earth ---The Distribution of Plants and AramalB in Time.— 
Effects of Human .Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

The Book ia both valuable and comprehensive, and deserves a wide 
oirculatiou.'*— 

Elements of Pbiysiograpliy. 

b'or the use of Science Schools. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 4(1. 

-T.he|World We Lire In. 

Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. Ansted, M.A., F,R S., &c. 
Fcap. Jis. 25tb Thousand, with Illustrations. 

-and Latham (R. (f.) Channel Islands. Jersey, Guernsey, 

Alderney, Sark, Ac. 

The Oharnel Islands. Containing: Part 1.—Physical 
Geography. Part II.— Natural History. Part III. — Civil His¬ 
tory. Part IV.—Economics and Trade. By David Thomas 
Ansted, F.R,8.. and Robert Gori/on Latham. M.A., 
Mjy., F.E.S. New’ and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
Svo. Volume, with 7^ Illustrations on Wood by V^iicetelly, 
Loudon, Nicholls, and Hfirt ; with Map. 8vo. 108. 

*‘ This is a reoHj' valuable work. A book which will long remain the 
iitandard authority on the subject; No one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, or who purposes going there will be insensible of its value.’*— 

iSaiurdav RevUw, 

**lt is the produce of many hands and every hand a good onoJ* 
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A nstsd ^D. T.") Tli« Earth’s History. . , / j 

' Or, First I.essons in Geology. For the rise “ 

Students. By D. T. Anstep. Third Ihoiwand, JJ cap. m- 
Two Thousand Bxamiuation ftuestions in Physical 
Geography, pp- 180* Price 2s. 

-- Water, and Water Supply. r -p«yt X - 

Chiefly with reference to the British . t 

Siirfacfl Waters. 8vo. With Maps. IBs. 

Aaoher (Capt. J. H. Laurence) Commentaries •>“ 

*^Puniaub Campaign—1848-40. including some'additions W the 
History of the Second 8ikh War froni onginal wuriies By 

Capt. j. B. LAwakNoE-.AKOiiBa, Bengal H. P. Or. Bvo. Bs. 
Annv and Kavy Calendar for the Financial Year 1882-83. 
Bdnfa G'ompmidiuni of General Information relating to B e 
. Arm?, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers, and 

Planl Tabulated Statements, Abstwets, &c. Compiled horn 

authentic sources Afl- 

STl.“r?r;d. O.W 

Avnsloy (Mrs.) Our Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh. 

By Mrs. J. 0. MorbaY Avnsi.ky. 8vo. 14«- 

Eellew fCapt.) Memoirs of a Griffin; or, A. Cadet's First 
^ Year in India. By Captain Bkelew. Illustrated Irom Designs 
by thrAutlior. A NeV Edition. Or. 8vo. I Os. bd. 

Eprtinv; fOr A. J.) Students' Chemistry. 

^ Being the Seventh Fditiou of Household Chemistry, or the 

L of Home Life, Bv Albert J. ttEBBAVS, P.i. Dr. 

F C.S.. Prof, of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St. Ihomas 

Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Grown avo. 5s. 6d. 

Blanchard (S.) Yesterday and To-day in India. 

Bv Sidney Laman BLANOHAKn. lost 8vo. Os. 

CoNTEN-TS.-OuUvard Bound.—The Old TimMand theNew 

Domestic Life.-Houses Long 

The Great Shoe Question.—iho Gmnson Hack^ T,.a.,filer’s 
Bow in India.—Mrs. Dulcimer a ShipRTeck.--A ® 

Tale told in a Dark Bungalow.—Punch in India.—Angio- 
Indiaii Literature—Christmas “iff 

Calcutta.—Farmers in Mushn.-Homeward Bound.-India 

as it Is. ' 
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UleDiittsopp (Eov. E. I,) Doctrina of Developiiient in the 
Bible and in the Charch. By Ekv, E* L. BLENrasoi^p, M.A., 
Reotoi'of 8p.riiigthorp. Snd edition. IJimo, 6s. 

BoUeaa (Major-0en©ral J. 

A New and Compieto Sfit of Traverse Tables, showing the 
Difrerenoes of Latitwde and the Departures to every Mirmta oi 
the Quadrant und to Five Places ol Decimals, Together with 
a Table of the .lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres' 
ponding Degrf3e of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles: 
With other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer, 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal SVO, 12a. Ldndon, 1876. 

Boulger (B. 0.) History of China. By Dicmjsteius Chables 
BodLOEK, Author of England and llu-sia ip. Central Asia/’ 
Ac. Svo, vol. I. With Portrait. 18s. 

—“ England and Russia in Central Asia. With Appen¬ 
dices and T wo Maps, one heing the latest Bussi^in Official 
Map of Central Asia. 2 vols, 8vo. 86a. 

— Central Asian Portraits; or the Celebrities of the 
Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By DKMETttins 
CnABnEs Boucgkh, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. 

The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi aud Badaulot, 
Ameer of Kashgar. By DEMEXBJua Charges Boulgeb, 
M .E.A.S. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 

Boming (Sit X.) Flowery Scroll. 

A Chinese Novel. TnmshUed and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sm J. BowiirNG, late H/B.M. Plenipo. China. Post Hvo. 

I Os, i\d, 

Boyd (R. STolson) Chili and the Chilians, during the War 
1879-80. By ll miMN Boyd, F.KGB., F.G.S., Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, Illustrated, Or. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

•—•— Coal Mines Inspection: Its History and Results, 

8vo. 14-s. 

Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 

witli Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bra.oshaw, 
LI./.D,, Inspector of Schools, Madras. 2 vols., post 8vo. 12s. 6d 
Brandis' Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. 

By Dr. Bhanbts, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern¬ 
ment of Ix’diu. Text and Plates. ^2 18s. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared. 

P<yst. 8VO. Ts. 
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Blight (W.) Red Book for Sergoaots. , „ , ' 

Fiftli Mid Revised Edition, 1830, By W. Biuoet, late Oolour- 
Sergeaivt, 19th Middlesex R.V. Fcap. interleaved. Is. 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware; How to Buy it for Foreign 

Markets. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Buckle (the late Capt. B.) Bengal JLrtfflefy. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
. formatiou of the Corps. By the late Capt. B. Bcoklk, Assist,- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sm J. W. If aye. 8vo. Lend, 
1858. 10a. 

Buckley (R. B.) The Irfiga.tion Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Boittg a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Rosses 
they have caused to the State. By Roeebt B. BtfOKUEV, 
AM.1.C.K., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With Map and Appendis, 08. 

Burke (P.) Celebrated Haval and Military Trials. 

By Pe'teb Bokkk, Seijeant-at-ljavv. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy.” Post 8vd. 10s, 6d. 

"^^By l^^^uthor of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” S vols. fjls. 

Carlyle (Thomas), Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, 
With Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Edited by-RicaABE 
Heekb Shepkbbii, Assisted by ChaKles N. WiEEJAUSoiii. 
2 Fols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 218. 

Challenge of Barletta (The). _ 

By Massimo D'Aeeolio. Rendered into English by Lady 
Louisa Magknis. • 2 vols, Crown 8vo. Sis. 

Collette (C. H.) The Roman Breviary. ^ 

A Griiical and Historical Review, with Copious Classified 
Pixtracts, By Charles Hastings CoLEETiE. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 6s, 

-Henry VIII. . . v, , j 

An Histo'ical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England. 
By Chaeees Hastoos Golebtte. Post 8to. 08. 

Colquhoun (Major J. A. S.) With the Kwrum Force in the 
Caubul Campaign of 1878—70. By Major J. A. S. Colqo- 
HOUN, R.A. With Illustiations from the Author’s Drawings, 
and two Maps. 8vo. 10s. 
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I Cooper’s Hill College, Calendar of fclie Eoyal Indian En- 
’ gineoring College, Cooper Hilt Published hj autliority in 
January eaolVyear. 6vS. 

Contents.—"-S taff or the Ooliege ; Prospectus for the Year; 
Talde of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension Eulea of Indiad Service; Class and Prize Lists; Past 
Students serving in India; Entratice LKarnination Papers, 
Corbet (M. E,) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of ii-E-lL the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. OoRBicT. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Crosland (ICrs. H.) J^tories of the City of |jOndon; Kotokl 
for Youthfrd Headers. By Mrs. Newton CnostAND. ‘With ten 
lllustmtions. Cr. 8vo. hs. 

Lhese Stories range frotiythe,e of Old London Bridge and the 

Sbttlemenfe of the Knights Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 
Riots ; with incidents in the Lif^^ of Brunei in relation to the T’hameis 


Xhinnelj narrated trom Personal recollections. 

Omiso ofH.M.S, ^♦Galatea,” 


Captivin H.E H-the Dukeof Ediiiiburgbj K.G.,in I BG7 —1808. 

By tbe Rev. John Mitnek. B.A., Chaplain; and Oswald W. ' 
BKiEuf.Y. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.It.H. ♦‘he Duke 
, of Edinburgh ; and by Ohrottio-Lithographs and Oraphotypes 
frora Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Bktebly. Svo. iOs. 

Cunninghaiii (H. S.) Britiah India, and its Enlers. 

By H, S. GoNNiKonAM, one of the Judges of the High j 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commis- ;t' 
sion. 10s. 6d. 



Daumas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the f 
Desert, By E. Daumas, General of the Division CommaiKling j 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c., &c. With Commentaries by the i 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). Svo. Os. j 

W'e have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, a1 the i 
same time, practical acoount of the manners and oiwtoms of a people, tlmn ! . 
this book on the Arabs »uid their horses.’'-— Courant, 1 

Deighton (K.) ShakeiiJpeare’a King; Henry the Fifth. ^ | 

With Notes and an introduction. By K. .Detohtok, Principal ! 
of Agra College. Crown 8vo. 5s. | 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c,, in W estern | 

India. By an Ex-Commissioner. PYap. 6d. . j 

Dickins, (F. V.’) ChiusMngura: or the .Loyal league. j . 

A Japanese Romance. ‘J’raiudated by FivEDEmcK V. Dh.’k ins, j / 
Sc.B., of the Aiiddle TYmpie, Harrister-at-Law. With Notes ; 
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avid an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad 
of Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
oUaractor. Illustrated hy nnmerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. lOs. bd. 

Doran (Dr. J.) “ Their Majesties Servants": ^ 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean, By Ilr- Doean, 
E S A., Author of “Table Traits," “ Livee of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &c. Post 8 vq. Gs. 

“ Every page of the work ia barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point foremost..provides eiitertainmevit for (be most diverse 

tiisfcee .’^—Dailif Ketos. 

Drnry (Col. H.) The Useful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Comnui. Heber Dbobv. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal-Svo. lbs. 

Dviright (H, 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 

By IIenbt 0. Dwioht. Crown 8vo. 1‘js. 

Edwards (&. Sutherland) A Female Nihilist. 

By hKNEST Lavignk, Translated from the Hrenoh by G. 
SiiTHEBLAND Edvvabds. Orowii 8vo. 9s. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and E.vecutants of Modern Opera. By H. Suther- 
i.ANfj Edwards. Author of “ The Russians at Home and 
Abroad,” &e. Two vols. Crown 8vo. ills. 

_The Russians At Home and the Russians Abroad. 

Sketches. Unpolitical ami Political, of Russian Life under 
Alexander 11. By H. Suim ki.and Edwards t> vols. Crown 

8V0. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) Incidents of a Journey through Nubia 

to Darfoor. By P. SYD^EV Eksor, C.E. I0.s. 6d. 

Eyre, (Major-General Sir V.), K.C.S,I., C.B. The Kabul In¬ 
surrection of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre’s Original Maiinacript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Madleson, C.S.I Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra- 
tions* 9s. 


Fearon (A.) Keimeth Trelawny. 
By Alec Feakon. Autlior of 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 218. 


'*Tonch. not tlie Nettle/* 
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Porbeai \Capt C> X E. S.) Comparative Gframmar of the 
Languages of Puictiior India, A b’ragment; and other Es 8 a 3 ’S; 
the Literary , Reumins of Captain ,C. J. F, S, Fokp.es, of the 
Rritish Burma Commission. Author of “ British Burma and 
its People; Sketches of Native IVIamiers, Customs, and Reli¬ 
gion,” (is. 

Eraser. (Lioxit«-Col. (h T.) Eeoordifi of Sport and Military 
Life in Western India. By the late Lieufc.-Coloiiel O. T. 

' Frat^er, . fo.rm|jrly of the Ist Bonibaj Fusiliers, and more re¬ 
cently attached to the Staif of H.M.’s Indian Army. With 
an Introdiiotion by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Ts. 6d. 

Garrick (H. B. W,) Mansukhi and Sundar Singh. 

A Hindu Tale. Hindustani and English. With 24 Illustra¬ 
tions. By. H. B. W. GARtucic. 4to. Is. Od. 

! Gazetteers of India. 

I Thbrnton, 4 vols., 8vo. Ihs. 

8vo. 218. 

(N.M^ P., &c.) 2 vols..8vo. m. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, iiioluding plans of all the principal towns and canton¬ 
ments. Royal 8 VO. with 4to. Atlas. .^3 3s. 

Geography of India. 

i Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and a(iy<>ining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological .Papers on Western India, 

Including Catch, 8cinde, and the soutii^east coast of Arabia. 

^ To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- , 
rally. . Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 

' Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio . 
j Atlas of maps and plates: half-bound. 2s. 

I Gilhnore (Parker) Eacotmters with Wild Beasts. 

By Parker Gxllkoee, Author of “The Great Thirst 
Land,’* Ride Through Hostile Africa,” &c. With Ten 
full-page niustnujoris, Gr, 8vo, 78. 6d. . 

—>— Prairie and Forest. A description of the C4ame of 
Horth America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. 
By Parkkk Gillmore (Ubique), With Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 






















• G-lyn (A. C.) History of Civilization in tfce Fifth Centnry. 

Tramlatecl pei^masion from the Fveiieli pi A. Freaenc 
. Oi^aiiam, late Professor of Foreign Cnterature to tire F^.ulty 
: of Letterant Paris. By Asiiby C. (jlyn, B.A., of the Inner j. 

■ ' Temple, ^Mrrista'-at-Law. “3 voIb., post 8vo. Is. . ; j 

Golclstucker (^Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Be- ; 
."tMins of. With a Memoir. 2 vots. 8?o. Sis. j | 

C4raham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological TaWes, j 
I illust.mtivo of Indian History. 4to. 5s. . i 

1 Grant (Jas.) Berval Hampton: A Story of the Sea. _ , . I 
I ' ' By Jambs Grant, Author of the '‘.Romance of,War, m. 

e vols. Crown RVO. 2ls. ^ . _ . 

1 Greene (F. V.) The Russian Army and its Campaigns in 
i Turitey in 1877-1878. By P. V. Grkkne, First iMeutetiant 
! ■ ' in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
' , Attache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg, 8vo. 
With Atlas. S-la. Second Edition. ■ 

—.. Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 

Crown 8 VO. 9s 

Grifath (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

A Poem. By Kauuasa. Translated froili the Sansent rnto 
English Vprse, By Kai.ph T. H. GRiifFmi. 8vo. 6A 

Hall (E. H.) Lauds of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 
British North America, K Book for all Travellora and 
Settlers. By K. Hepw.® Halt,, P.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Milps. 

Hall’s Trigonometry. . , ^ . nr *. 

The Elements of PlaiGte avrl Spberical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of tlie Problems In Naiitical 
Astronomy. F'or the use of Schools. By the Bev, T . (y, 

\ Haf.l, M.A., Professor of Malhematks in King’s College. 
London ISmo. 

Hancock (E. C.) The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. 
With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, .Burnishing, Bronxmg, 
und Gvotindlaying By E. Campbkw. Hangock. Illustrated 
with Clifomo-Litliographs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. tks. 

-Copies for China Painters. ' , , 

By E. Cami'Beli. Hancock. With Fourteen Ghrorao-A.itho. 
grapdis and other Illustrations, 8vo. 10s. 
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Handbook of Reference to tbe Maps of India. 

Givin(^ tbe Lat. and Long, of places of note. l8mo. Bs 6d. 

I 0 found a mluahla Companion to Messrs, Allen 4* € 0 ^* 

If ape of I)vdi{h 

Harcourt (Maj, A. R P.) Down ))y the Drawie. 

V Majok A. F. P. IIargotjb'I', Bstigal Staff Corps, author of 
' “ Koolpf), tahou!, and Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare AVgo8v,”&c. 
2 Vo1s. in one, crown 8vo. 6$. 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1679-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Bherphr, the Battle of Ahmed Kbel, <he brilliant March to 

■ Caiidahai% and the Defeat of Avub Khan, with,the Operations 
on the Helouind, and the Settlement with Abdiir Eahman 

■ Khan. By Howab-.o Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 


‘‘Pioneer(Allahabad) and the “Daily News^’ (London). 
8 vo. With Maps. \ns. > 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
. Getters now ve-published :— 

“A.Uow me to oojdgnitulate you most cordially on the admirtihlo «iaD- 
ner in which you have placed before the public the account of our march 
from Oftbul, and the operations of Slat August and lat iSeptembcr around 
Oandahar. Nothing could he more accurate or graphic. I thought your 
deseriptioii of tlie %Ut. at Charasai wa« one that any soldier might have 
been proTidof^writingj but yoiir receub letters are, if possible, ©vert better.^’ 

Holden (E. S.) 8ir William Herschel. His Life and Works. 
By Kdwabd S. lioLDb^N, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Or. 8yo. ds, 

Holland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
OaRolike Tilton. Crown 8vo. 10 b. Od 

Hotigh (Lieut.-Col W.) Precedents in Military law. 

Bvo. cloth. 258 

Hughes (Rev. T. P.) ISTotes on Mtihammadanim, 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Oa. 

Hutton ( J.) Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditarj 
Garottors and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hoi’ton. 
Poet Bvo. 5s. 

India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. ‘Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Hobsburgh, F.ll.S, 

Part I.— The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of .Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
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Charts of Winds, Oiiirents, Paasagei, V^triatkm,. a 
By Commander Alfred Dundas TAYLOiii F.E.G.B., Saperin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of tndia. iil IBs, 
Part IJ4’bo China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Jlarborirs, as well: 

. those of New Zealand, ' Illustrated with Charts of the Win 
Currents, Passages, <fec. By.the same, [In ^T^)amtion,) 
Indian and Military Law, 

Mahoinniedari Law ‘.>f Inberitanee, &c. A Mamml of the 
' Maliommedmi Law of Inhoritatico and Oontraot f oompriaing' the 
Doctrine of the Sooneo and Sliooft Solxools, and based tmon the text 
of Sir H. W'. MAOKAairi'KN’s Principles and Ih'ecedehfcs, togethf^r^ 
with the Decisions of the XMvy OonncU and High Conrta of the 
Presidenoiefi in India, Pov tho nso of Schools and Staderita. By j 

■ Stajcdish Gbot» Gkaoy, Bamster-at-I aw, Beader of Hindoo, j 

■ ■ Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns oLCourt. 8vo. 

Hednya, or Guide, a Coitimenttiry on the Mussulman Laws, 

translated by order of the Governor*General and Ooancil of Bengal. 

By Chakles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
bySTANOiSH Gboyb Gradt. 8vo, £1153, 

Institutes of Menu in English. The iD-^titutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordmaneea of Menu, according to Gloss of Collncoa 

' Comprising the Indian .Syetem of Duties, Redigious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by SiE W 
Jones, and collated wifh the Sanscrit Text by Gbateh CHAMNBy 
. HAtfOHTON, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Prfjface and Index by 
Standish G. Qbadx, Bamstor-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mohommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8 to., olofch. 128. 

‘ Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X, of 1872, 
Passed by the Govornor-Gonerai of India in Ootmoil on the 25th ol 
April, 1872. 8vo.. 128. 

.Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo 
6 s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the foriri of QuestiouB 
and Answers, with Explanatory and llliistrative Notes. By 
Anoelo J. Lewis, Barrisior-at'law. 12rao. 12s, 6d. 

Indian Penal Code, In the Form of Questions and Answers 
With Explanatory- and lUastxative Notes. By Angelo J. LK’’iVls 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga, Notice of the 
Cose on Prosoono Ooomnr Tajore’s Will. Judgment of thg Judicial 
Oomniitteoof the Privy Council. Exammation of such Judgment. 

By John Ooohbanb, BaiTister-at-Law, Royal 8 to. 208. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan .Pro¬ 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Aethitb Stbblb, Royal 8vo. £l It. 
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Moohumnaiidim Law of Inhedtance. (Sea page 29.) 

Gimrt of Hindu lalieritaiice. With aa Explanatory Treatise, j 
By Almaiuc IlUMSjjr. 8ro. Gs. 6d. | 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia j 
flTid Yohintwr Servicea. .By Ooloiiol J. K. Pipon, Aasist. Adjutout 
Oeoeral at Head Quartets, & J. F. CoLLiE.a, Esq., of the Inner ' 
Teihple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Keyised Edition. Poekel 
■ size* &B, 

Precedents in Military Law ; lacliiding tlie Practice of Courts- 
' Martial J the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Ofllcers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests. 

The following are a portion of the Contents 1 
1, Military Law, 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. | 

Courts of liiquiiy. 6. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest, 

7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. j 
9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabeticttlly arranged.) 10, Rebellions. If 
II. Biots. 12. MieceUtmeous. By Lieut-Coi. W. HonciH, lat 
Deputy Judge'Advoeate-t*Ieneral, Bengal Army, and Author of j 
several “Worka on Courts-Martial One thick 8vo. voL 36s. 1 

Th« Pm<Tkn of Qourts Martial. By HouaH& Long. Thick 8vo j 

Ijondon, 1825. 263. s 1’ 

ladiaii Criminal law ami Proceduro, j 

Including the Procedure in the High Coiurts, as well as tiiat ir) j 

the Courts not established by Koyal Charter; with Forms of ! 

Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large numbej* | 
of English Ca.se8, and Cases decided in the High Courts of I 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acta passed by the ,! 

Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M, H. j 

Btarling, Esq., & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third j 

edition. 8vo. i>2 28. i 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppresaion, By John Cave-Bkowk. 
M.A. Bvo. 68. 

Irwin (H. C.) The Garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. .By H. 0. Irwin, E..A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt^CoL B.) Military Stiiweying, &c. 8vo. Us. 

(See page 24). 

Jackson (Lewis D’A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. ' 
Published under the patronage of the Bight Honourable the j 
Secretary of State for India. By LowisD’A. Jackson. 8vo. 208. 

-Canal and Culvert Tables. 1 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Class)- I 
Acatiou, with Explanatory Text and E.tainples. By Lewis 


















D’A. Jacksok, A.M.I.G.E., author of “ Hydraulic Manual 
aiid S tads tics,Koyy Bvo. 28s. 

Jackson (L; B’A.) Pocket Logarithms and other Tables for 
’ Ordinary Oalculationw of QuHiitity, Cost, Interost, Anmutios, 
Assurance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Results Con^et 
ill the Fourth figure- By Lowis DA. Jackson . Cloth, 2s. Ocl.; 

leather, 8$, (kl m -ui 

Accented Four-^Pigure Logarithms, and other Table?. 
For purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometri^l Calcu- 
lation and for the Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distancee. 
AiWged and accented by Lowis DA. Jackson, A.M.I.aEj, 
Author of ‘‘ Canal and Culvert Tables,‘aiydrauUc Manual, 
Sio. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

James (A. G. F. Eliot) Indian Industnea. ^ ^ 

Bv A. O. F. Eliot James, Author of A Guide to indiar 
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Cojm^^^is OF VoL II.;—^Buok IV^-*-Th;K Rising m the 
Nobtx-i-west. The Delhi History:-—-The Outbreak at Meerut.' 
—The Seir.uie of Delhi.—-Calcutta in Days of 

General Anson,—The March upon Delhi. Book V.— Pbo* 
OF .fe IN 1 NOrA—Benares and Alla¬ 

habad.—'Cawnpore.—The March to Gawnpore.—He-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VL—This Punjab anp Delhi,^— First 
ConfliotB in the Punjab.'—Peshawiir and Kawul Finder .‘-—Pro¬ 
gress of Events in the Punjab.—Delhi.:—First Week$ of the 
Siege.-—Progress of fcVie Siege.—The Last Succours from the 
■■Punjab.'' ■ ', 

Ch')]NTkNTB OF VoL 111. ‘.—Book VIl.-f^BENGAL, Behab* 
akoThe Noutn-WEST Peovincks. —At the Seat of Govorn- 
inerjtTThe Insurrection in Beliar.—The Siege of Arrah.— 
Behar and BeiigaL Book YlII.—M utiny and Bedellion 
IN TWK NoHtJLAYE.sT Pbotinces.— Agra in May.—Insurrec¬ 
tion in the DistiiotsTBearing of the Native Chiefs.—Agra in 
June, July, Augast and September. Book IX.— -Lucknovst 
AND Delhi,—K ebtdlipu in Oude.—Revolt in the Districts.— 

, Lucknow in June, and July,—The siege and Captui'e of Delhi. 
(For continuation, see ^‘liistcry of the Indian Mutiny/’ by 
Colonel G, B. MallksoNj P. 10.) 

Xaye (Sir J. W*) History of the in Afghanistan. 

New edition, 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. ^1. (Is. 

• H. St, 0, Tucker’s Life and Correspondence. 

8 VO. IDs. 

—— Menxorials of Indian Oovernments. 

By H. St. G eoboe Tuckeb. Svo. I Os. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. , 

By Mbs. Keatinoe. Parti.—The Three Lovee. Part 11.— 
The Wrong Turning Two vols,, Post Bvo. • i6s. 

Keene (H. 0.) Mogul Empire, 

From the death of A urungzeb to the overthrow^ of the Mahratta 
Power, by .Hen.BY Geokqe Keene, B.C.S, Second edition. 
With Map. Bvo. 10s. 8d. 

This Work fdh tip a blank l^etween- the ending of Elphinsione^s 
and the commencement of Thorntons Histories, 

-Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5«. 

—— Peepul Leaves. ' 

Poems written in India. Post 8to 5s. 



















Keene (Bl. a). The Turks m India. , 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of HindoBtan H 
the Ohugtai Tartar, Bahar, and his Deseendhnts. 12b. t>d. 

Latham (Br. R. G.) Russian and Turk, . . 

From a (ieographical, Fthhologioai, and tiistorical Point ol 
View. 8vo. 18s. 

Laurie (Col. W. K. .B.) Our Burmese Wars and Relations 
with Burma. With a Stimmarj of Events from 182fi to 
1879, including a Sketch of King Theehau's Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Cominerdal luformotton. By 
Colonel W, P. B. Laubik, Author of “ Ihtngoon,” "'Narralive 
of the Second Burmese War,”&c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 


Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country; hr the great attrac¬ 
tions of Burma to British Entei-prise and Commerce- By 
Col. W. P, B. Laobm, Author of “ Our Burmese Wars 
and Relations -with Burma.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lee (1. G.) The Church under ttneen, Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F. G. LeB, D.D. Two 
Vols., Grown 8vo. 21s. 

Liberty Without Limit. A 
By Pmbebice Gbpbgb Lee. With 


—— Reginald Earentyne; or 
Tale of the Times. .1\ 

I’ortrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. lOe. 6d. 

_.The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, 

Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, I>.D. 

■ Third Bditioii revised. Fcap. 8s. 6d. 

-- Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. 

By the Rev. Fkedeiuck Geokg b Lee, D.D. Fonp. Ss. fid. 

Lee’s (Dr. W. K.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8 VO. 8 s. 

Le Messluier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Le Mbssukier, R.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Lewin (T. H.) Wild Races of the South Eastern Frontier of 
India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewin, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. iOs. 6d 

Lewis (A, J.) Indian Penal Code 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes! ByANOEuoJ. Lewis. Post 8vo. Is.fd 
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Lewis (A. J.) Indian Code of Cm! Procedure, 

In Uie ,B\>rui of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
ana illustrative Ifotes. By Anoelo^J. Lewis: PostSvo. I28.6d. 

^ Pincott’s Primitive and Universal Laws of 
■ the l^mnation of language ; a Batio:nal and 

ludiictive System found6cl on the Natural Basis of Ohomatops# 
8vo.‘ 12s. 6d. . 

Lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Edwau.d Lockwood, Bengd Givi] Service, late Magistrate 
of Mongliyr. Grown 8 vg. With iiamerous llluistratiims. 
Lovell (Vice-Adni,) Personal Narrative of Events from 
1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice-Adrn. Wm. 
STANnoPK Lovell, R.N., K H. Becond edition. Gro^vu 8vo. 4s, 

L Upton (J„ I.) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be, By James laraE LurproN, F.il.C.V.S,, Author 
of ‘*Tlie External Anatomy of the Horse, ko, Illus. 
trated., 88 6d, 

MacGregor (Col. 0, M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the Province of iChorassan and on the N, W. Frontier of 
^ghanistaii in 1875. By Colonel 0, M, M^cQrnmou, 
C.b.I., ai.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vqIs. 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30a. 

Mackay (C.) Luck, aud what oamo of it. A Tale of our 
Tunes, By CUakles Mackat, LL.D. Three vola. 818, 6d. 
Maggs (J.) Eoimd Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8 VO. 5s. 

Magenis (lady Louisa) Xhe Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
siino D’Asseglio. RendeAd into English by Lady Louisa 
MA aENis. 3 vok., crown 8vo. ais. 

Maileson (Col. G. B.) Eiiial French Struggles in India 
and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of Prance and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foieign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Captdre. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Colonel .6. B. M.iLnESON, O.S.I. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to 
the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. Second Edition 
With Map. 18s. 

Herat; The Garden and Granary of Central Aain 
With Map and Index. 8vo. 8s. 
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Mallesoa (Col. Gt. B.) History of tie In^an Mutiny, 
1^67-186H, commencing from , the dose of tlie Second 

Yoliiine of Sir John Kaje’tj History of the Bepoy War. 

Vol. X. 8vo. With Map. 208. 

OoNTENTs.—Calcutta in May and Juno.—William Tayler ^ 
and Vinceitt Eyre.—.How Bibar and Calcutto, were saved.*— ] 

M'r. Colvin and Agra.—Jhansi and Bandalkband.—Colonel ' 

Durand and Xiolkar.—Sir George I.awrence and liajputana.— , 
Brigadier Polwhole's great battle and its results.— Bareli, , 

Kohilkhand, and Farakhabad*—The relation of the annexa¬ 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny.—Sir Henry Lawreixce and the 
Mutiny in Oudh.—Tbe siege of Lakhnao.—The first relief of 
I^aUhiiao. 

Yon. II.—The Storming of Delld, the Relief of Luck¬ 
now, the Two Battles of Cawiipore, the Oampa.ign in 
Eohilkhtind, and the nioveinenta of the several Ooluinns i 
in the N,VV. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern ami South-Eastern frontiers. 8va. With4 Plans. 
20s. 

Yon, 111.—Bombay in 1857, Lord Elphuistone. March 
of Wocdburn’s Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Forjett and Bombay. Asirgarb. Sir 
Heniy Durand. March of Stuart s Column. Hoiktir and Durand, 
Mttlwa Campaign. Haidarabacl. Major C. Davulaou and Salar 
Jang. Sugar and Narbadi Territory. Sir Robert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Kose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 

Sir Hugh Rose and CTsvaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
ludia. Lord Canning’s Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Robert Napier, Smith, Miohell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stHtions. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 208, 

Maiming (Mrs.) Ancient and Mediaeval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manuel’s and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, JMedicine, Architecture^ Aianufactures, Commerce, 
&c,, of the Hindus, taken from their writings, Amongst the I 
works c<.>nsulted and gleaned from may be named the Big Yeda, j 
Baum Veda, Yojur Veda, Satlmpatha Brahrnana, Bhagavat ’ 
Gita, The Puraiiaa, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 

• Mitakshara, Daj.i Bbaga, Mababharata, Atriya, Chiu*aka, i 
Susruta, Kamayana, Haghu Vaima, Bbattikavya, Sakuiitola, j 
Vikramorvfisi, klalati and JVladhava, Mvidra Rakshasa, Eatna' j 
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vali. Kuraara Sainbhnva, Pmbodha, Chaaclro(3«.ya, Megba Data, 
Gita Govinda. Panchaianlra, Hilopadesa, Katba Saiit, Sagara, 
Kofcala, Panciiavinaati/Dastt Kiimara Charita, &o. By Mris 
MAf-iNiNG, with Illustrations. 2 vola., 8vo, hOs. 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the ftueen of the World and the Sooui’ge 

of the Men-stealiug TurcomMiks. By C’haklks MAF.vtN, aatliur 
of “ The Disastrous 'furcoman Campaign,” and “Grodekolfr^ 
Eide to Herat.” With Portraits and Maps. Bvo. 18s. 

Colonel GrodekofPs Bide from Samarcand to Herat, 
through Baikh ttnd the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkesmu. 
With his own March-route from the Ox us to Herat. By 
CfiAmass Marvin, Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Ss. 

—— Xhe Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Eussian 
Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans: Describing 
the March across tlie Burping Desert, the Storming of Don- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to (be Caspian. By 
Charles Marvin. With munerous Maps and Plans. 

188. 

; Matson (Hellie) Hilda Desmond, or Eiohes and Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. 10s, Od. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being au AccuraLo and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, chanictoristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected ; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re¬ 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mayhkw. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. IBs. Od. 

Contents.—T he Brain and Nervous System,—'Che EyCvS.— 
The Mouth.—The No.stri!s.—The Throat.—The Chest and its 
cotitents.—The Stomach, 1.1 ver, &c.—The Abdomen.—The 
Urinary Organs —The Skin.—Sf)Ocilic Diseases.—Limbs — 
The Feet.— Injurms.—Operations. 

“ Hie book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
refleobs great credit o« its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep .scientific research, dewervoB a place In the library of uie'iioal, 
veterinary, and readers.”— Field, 

“The book niruialies at once the bane and tho antidote, a« the 
i drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but, 
in the (liffereat stages of it, while the alphabotical summary at the end give^i 
the eaus(5, symptoms and treatment oi^eaoh .”—Jlluetrated London N»*ws. 

-- Illustrated Horse Management, 

Containing deBcriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicirm, 
Shoeing, Teetli, F'ood, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account 
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of the situation, nature, and value of the Tarioue painte; 

; together with comments on groomB, dealers* breedors, breakers, 
and trainers; Eiiabellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made express^' for this work* By E. ! 

Mayhew* a new EditioiA, revised and improved by J, 3. ; 

LuPTom M.B.O.V.S. 8vo. E28. | 

Contents. —The body of the horse anatomically considered, j 
Pavsia.—Tho mode of administering it, and minor operations, j 
Shoejno.—I ts origin, its rises, and its varieties* The Teeth. ' 
--•Their natural growth, and tho abases to which they are liable. ' 
Food.— The iittest time for feeding, and the kind of food , ! 
which the horse naturally coiisumee. The evils which are ^ 
oov't^ioned by modem atabjas. The faults maeparable from 
stables. The so called “ incapacitating vices,*'which are the ' 

results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. * 

Grooms.-^- Their prejudices, their iujurioB, and their duties. ! 

Points.—T heir relative importance and where to look fur their f 

development. —Its inconsittiencies and its disap- I 

pointments. Breaking and Training. —Their errors and f 

their resbIts, [ 

MayhGw (Henry) German Life and Manners. I 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Tovrn Life—Village ' 

Life—Fashionable Life^—Married Life—School and University ! 

Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student ! 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayhew, i 
vois., 8vo., wi:h numerous illustrations. 18s. | 

A Fopidar Edition of the above. With illustrations, Cr. 8vo. Ts, i 

** Pull of original thought and observation, and ttifay ho studied with pro- i 

fit by botli Gerumii and English—especially bj the & firman A JMemmm. j 

McCarthy (T. A.) An Er sy System of Calisthenics and \ 

Drilling. Including Lig'd Dumb-Bell and Indian Club i 

Exercises. By T. A. McCarthy, Chief Tristnictor at • 

Mr. Moss's (jrj/rnnasium, Brighton. Pcap. Is. fid. | 

McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. I 

By John McGosn, M.D. Post 8yo. 8a. j 

Meadow (T,) Hotes on China. ! 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and i 

ou . the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 9s. ' 

Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and Hew : Historical, Geographical, ’ 
and Statistical. By SuTWEur.ANo Menzies. WTth Map and 
muuerous Illustrations, vols., 8vo. 82s. 
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Military Works—chiefly issued by the Government, 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition^ Is. 

Queen’s Regulatiotis ami Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
1^J81. 8vo. 8a. 6ci Intorloavcd, r>». 6d. Pocket Editiou, Is. 6d. 

Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. 1b. 

Dross Regulations for the Army. (Keprintliig.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise, 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds^ 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill, By Lieut. H. 0. Slack. Jis ; 
or with Company Brill, 2». 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack, {is. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By WixLfAM Bright, Colour- 
Sergeftnt, 87th. KidcBesex B.V. Is. 

.Handbook of Company Drill; a).so of Skirniishinig, Battalion, 
and Shelter ^rrenoh Drill. By Lieut. Chabiicb S.I/A 0 K. Is. 

Elementary and Batmliori Drill . Condensed and Illu.strated, 
together with duties of Coinpany Officers, Markers, <ko., in Batta¬ 
lion. By Captain AIaiton. 28. 6d. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
MorcmeMs of Cavalry, Koyal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Manual of Artillery Plxercises. 1873. 8vo. 58. 

Manual of Field Artillery E.tercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 33. 

Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. OwBW, R.A. 8vo, Illustrated. 15». 

Artillerist’s Manual and "British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Major F, A. Gbiittiths. 11th Edition. Ss. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises—Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for lieservo Forces. By Captain .T. M. McKenzie. 

^ U 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, .M.A., late Pro¬ 
fessor of Fortification and .Ai^tillery, Royal Tndiau MUit;ary College, 
Addiscombo. Second edition, revised and enbirged. With many 
I’latea and Cuts, and .Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Royal 8vo. 
143, 

Notes ou Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Devised Edition. 

1a. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By Stonky & JoNKs. Second 
Edition, Paper, 3s. fikl.., Cloth, ds. 6d. 

Treatise on Fortiricatiou and Artillery. By Major . Heotor 
ST&A rxH. Revised and re-arranged by Thowas Cook, R.N., by 
John T. Htdh, M.A. 7rii Edition. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and j 
Four Hundred Plans, Ctrtf^, Ac. £2 28. 















Military Surveying and Field: Sketching- Ihe Vanoua 

Methods of Contouring.^ Levelling, Sketching without. Instruments, 
Seale of Shade, Exarnxdoa in Military Bravoing, Ao., A-O., A:c. Aa. at 
pre.M)nt taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. IL Btcn ards, 
66th Reiiiment, Chief Cavrison Instructor in India, Tjate tetruc* 
tor in Military Surveying, Koyal Military College, Sandhm^at. 

Second Edition, Revised and Oorroctod. ISc. 

'Ureatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, PlamBrawing, Lefelling, Military KeconuaiRftauoe, &e. By 
Liout.-Ool. Basiu JAOKSOir, lute of the RoyaJ Stefl? Corps. Lho 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illuatrated by Plans. &C. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engiueering. Vol, I., Part III. is. 

Elementary Principles of Fortitication. A Te.xt-Book for 
Military Eiaminafcions. By J* T. IPrni, M.A, Royal 8vo. With 
' nu'toerous Phins and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Tclunteor Corps. By Col. W. A. FBAWKx.Airjo, R.E. With 
numerous lUustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the difiterent Projectiles 
Clmrges, Fuzes, Rockets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Royal 
Laboratory. 6^. 

Hand book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, aa 
carried on at the Royul Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 6fl. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Manoouvrea. 28. 

■ Hand-hook Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing e variety of \i&eful mformation, Alphabetically armnged. 
Pocket 8i/.e, Ss. 6d.; by post, Ss, 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 

‘ the Regulation Clubs. 1 n one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 28. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the. His- 
’ tmw, Mamifuoture, and Explosive P'orceof Gunpowder; the History 
of Small Arms, For Olficera seat to School of Musketry, la. Gd. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. tls. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Plncampments. Cd. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. ^s. 

Medi<Hvl Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of OfScers, Attoudants, and Nurse's, &c. Is. 6d. 

Purvevors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Amy. Ss. 

Priced Vocabulary ol Stores used in Her Majesty s Service. -4s. 
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Transport of Sick and Woundod Troops. By , Dr. Longmoris. 59 . ; 

Precedents in Military Law, By Lt Col. W. Hough, 8vo. 25s, 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by .Hough &LcmG. 8yo. 20s 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, .Militia, 
and Volunteer SerTicea, By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. CoJ 
I/IEE, Esq. Third and Beviaed Edition, Pocket si/.e. Ss. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con* 
taining Staff Corps Buies, Staff SnhvHos, OommandB, Furlough and 
Retiroment Regulatious, &c. By G-eougk E. Gochrawk late 
Assietaut Military Secretary, India Ollice. 1 voh, post Svo. Ts. 6d. 

Reserv^e Force; Guide to Exainimuions, for the use of Captains 
and Suhalterns of Infantry, Milhia, and Rifle Voluntet^rs, and for Ser¬ 
jeants of Volunteers. By Copt. C. H. Gkeaveb. 2nd edit. 2s. 

I’he .Military Encyclopa'dia; rererritig exclusively to the 
Military Scienoee, Memoirs of distinguisbod Soldiers, and the Narra¬ 
tives of Remarkable Battles, By J. H, STocQiUKtrR. 8vo. 128. 

The Opeiutiuns of War F.xplained and llluytrated. By Col. 

■ .Hamlet. New Edition Eeviaetl, with Rlatea. Royal 8ro. 308, 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others ; 
Selected and .Arrimged Aom the various operations in Wfir. By 
Fbanok Jambs Soaoy, Lieut.-Ool., E,A. Royal 8vo, 213. 

T'he Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H, Porter. 7ii. Gd. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By C(>j.o?;e.. Ho.\ib- 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Oapt. Cooke. 2 pts. AT 2s, 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. Is. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of .Italy. 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part 1. 89 . bd. 

rho Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. 0. H.. 

Clarke. Voh I. £1 68. Sixth Section. Ss. Seventh Section 
68. Eighth Section. 3 b . Ninth Section. 43.6d, Tenth Section. 69, 
Eleventh Section, be. 3cl, Twelfth Section. 4«. 6d. 

The Campaign of 1866 in Germany. Koyal 8vo. With Atlas, 219 . 

Celebrated Naval and AJilitiiry Trials By Peter Bukke. 
Post Bvo., cloth. lOa. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sik Lasckli.es Wraxall. Post Svorb^. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jag if son and 
Scott. 2 Vola. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &c, 12e. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 


















Treatise on Miliary Carriages, and other jVIanuraotures of the 
Boyal Oairiuge Ddpartineitt. Ss.. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 28. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons, Is. 

Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9cl. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Com missioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Ocrp». Sa, 

Handboolvfor Military Artificers. Bs. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavabj. 2s. fid. 
Equipment Regulations for the Army. 5e. fid. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d. 

Regulations for Coninnssariat and Ordnance Department 2s. 
Rctjulations for the Commissariat Department. Is, fid. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. fid. 
Arlilleri8t*a Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
atvd Reaerr^ Artilloiy, by Will and jD axioiist. 6a. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by 8 ib HowAEi> Don OLAS. 1853. 15s. 


Mill’s History of British India, 
With Notes and Goittinuation. 
cr. 8vo. £2 lOs. 


By H, B. WlLSO^. 9 vols. 


Mitchinson (A. W.) The Expiring Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Scnegainbia, with Observations on Native 
Character ; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Albx. Wilt... Mitchinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrationa and Map. 8vo. )8s. 

Mitford (Maj. E. C. W.) To Cauhnl with the Cavalry 
Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, O.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C-.W. MiTiJ'OiijD, Idth .Bengal Lancers. 8vo. Second Edition. 
98. 

Muller’s (Max) Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron¬ 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £2 10s. per volume. 
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I Mysteries of the Vatican; 

I Oi’ Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dh. Theodoeh 

i OBwiSEKonsK. 2 Yols. post 8 ^ 0 . 21 a. 

I BTeville (Ralph) The Squire’s Heir. ' 

I By Ralph Neville, Aiuhor of ‘CLIoyd Two I 

' Vola. 2 Is. 

i ! 

■ Hichokon (Capt, H. W,) From Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune ’ 

I in Five Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley Nicholson. I 

j Crown Bvo. With Map and I-^hotographs, 128 . hd, t 

i Nirgis and BismiJlah. 

NiHGts; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, fropi the Diary of a ^ 

Slave Girl: and Bismillah ; or. Happy Days in Cashmere. | 

By Ha!? 1 55 Allard. Post 8 vo. lOs, 6 d. j 

Norris-NewmaH (C. L.) In ZtiMand with the British, I 
throughout the War of ] 879, By Cbahlks L. Norhis- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of Ihe London oiaiulard,’' \ 

Cape Town Standard and Mail/’ arid the Times ” of Natal. I 

With Plane and Four Portraits.. Bvo, Ids, 

Notes on the North Western Provinces of India, 

By a District Officer. 2 nd Fjdition. Post 8 vo., cloth. 5s. 

CoNTENT 8 .~Area and Population.—Soils.—Crops,—Irriga¬ 
tion.—Rent.—RiUes.—Land Tenures. 

O’Bonoghue (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos. 
tiime, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs, Powkk O’Donoghuk, 
Authoress of“ The Jvnaveof Clubs/' Horses and Horsemej]/’ 
“Grandfather's Hunter,” ‘‘One in Ten Thousand,” dx. 

Cr. 8 vo. Witli Portrait. 58, ! 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historiral and Descrip^ | 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the i 

Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B.; to j 

which is added an. Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and lilustra- j 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, i 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the late Henr? Am- h 
BRoss Or.DFiPXD, M.D., of H. M.’s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8 vo. 8 f)S. * f 


Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By ihe Nawab Sikandar Begun) of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoitgrbt Osbop.ne, B ollowed 
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by a Sketch of the History of Bhopd. By Col. WxLLOtja aB?- 
OsiiOENB. 'G»B. With Photographs, wnd dedicated, by perinfs- 
sion. to PTjsf^ Majesiy, Quken Viotob^a, Post B'v'o. ^1. la. 
■ This h ft hlgJily important book, uot oidy for ifc» Htemry merits and the 
inforraalion ifc contains, but also from the fact of' its bern^? tbe brst work 
written by ftii Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owk.n, M.A. Eeader in 
Indian Law and History iu the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the FVpbiastono College, 
Bombay, Post 8vo. Bs, 


Oxehhani (Bev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 
salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribufion. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s f;d. 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical 


Inquiry into its Development in the Ohiirch, with an Intro¬ 
duction on the Principle of Theological Development, By 
H. Nutcombe Oxknham, M.A. 3rd Edition and Enlarged. 
dvo. Ids. 

*‘Tt. is one of the ablest and probably one of the most oharmmgiy 
written treatieoa on the Biibjeot wliieh eirita iu our language.”— 

—— The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 

By John Ionatu;s Dollingek, D.D., Fiofessor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., & g . Translated 
from the German bv HENitY Hutcombe Oxenh:am, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown Bvo. 18s. 

Ozanam’s (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 
the French. By The Hon. A. 0, Gt.YN, 2 Vols., post Bvo. 
21s. 

Febody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis .TeEfroy—Sir Walter Scott—Robert Burns—Charles 
Lamb—R, B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 
lOs. fid. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition hy Colonel Sir Lewis Pellt, 
K.O.B., KO.S.L, formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Ilesidont in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Abthub N. Wol¬ 
laston, H.M. Indian (Homo) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, <&c. 2 Yols. royal Bvo. 328. 
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: Pincott (F,) Analytical Index to Sir John Katk s History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. Malleson’s Hi&tory 
I of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) By 
I Frkixbiiuo P.TNCOTT, M.Ii.A.S, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pipon and Collier’s Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. PiroN, and F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, BaiTister-at-Law’. 5s. 

I Pollock (Fiold Mershal Sir George) Life Correspondence. 

I By C. K, Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Pope (G. IT.) Text-book of Indian History; with Geogm- 
pliicai Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological,^ Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Sta-' 
j dents. By the Rev. G. U. Popk. D 1>., Principal of Bishop 
Ootton*8 Grainnna’ School and College, Bangalore; FeUow of 
tho Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 
j Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

i Practice of Courts Martial. 

j By Hoiyaii & Long, 8vo. London. 1825, 268, 

[ Prichard’s Clironicles of Budgepore, &c. 

j Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., h’oolscap 8vo. 12s, 

Prinsep (H, T.) Historical Eesuits. 

Dedncible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. By H. 
T. PraNsEP. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 158. 

- Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

, By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Second edition. Post 8yo. bs. 

I - Political and Military Transactions in India. 

2 Yols. 8vo. London, 1826. IBs. 

j Richards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

j i2s, (See page 22.) 

Rowe(R.) Picked up in the Streets; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, “ Good Words 
Commissioner, Author of *'Jack Afloat and Ashore,’" &g 
CroNvn 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 

Rumsey (Almaric) Moohumnmdan Law of Inheritance, and 
Rights and Relations affecting it. Sunni Doctrine. Com- 
! prising, together with much collateral information, the sub¬ 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s Chart of Family 
Inheritance.” Ey Almario Rumsey, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
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; rist«r-at-I<aw, Profev«K^or of Indian Jurispnidence at King’s 
Collego, J,.ondon. Author of “ A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritamie/' 8vo. 12s. 

Kamsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu Pamily Inheritaiioe. 
Socorid Editiou, much, 8Vo. fls. 6d. 

Sachau (Di\ 0. Ed.) Thq Clironology of Aixoieut Hatiouai. An 
English Version of thh Arabic Text of fhe.Atbar-ut Bdldya of 
Alhinini, or “ Vestiges'of the PaBt,’’ Collected and reduced 
to writing by tlio Author iu a.h, 800-1, a.d. 1,000, Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
SaciuiI, I?rofe9sor in the Boyal ll"Diversity of Berlin. Pub¬ 
lished for the Oiiontal Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Boyal 8 yo, 428, 

Sanderson (G* P,) Thirteen Years among the Wild 
Beasts of India; their Ilamits nnd Habita, from Personal 
Obsiirvation; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G, P, Sandkrsdn, Officer iu 
Charge of the Governmout Elephaufc Keddahs at Mysore. 
WTtli 21 full page Illustrations 4 vid three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. .^1 5s. 

Sewell (E.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East Inidia 
Company in 1858. By Bobeet SnjWEDt,, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
botw^een a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Life (The) A Girl’s Stdry. 

By Bbrvd Hoi^e, 8 vpla., post 8vo. fSls. 6d. 

i Shorer (J*. W.) The Conjuror’s Daughter. 

I A Tiife. By J. W, Bhbber, C.8.L With Illustration/^ by 

I Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

j —^— Who is Mary ? 

j A Cabinet Novel, in one Yolume. By J. W. Shsrbe, Esa..' 
O.ai. lOs. dU 

I Signor Moualdini’s Niece, 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. Os. 
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Simpson (H. T.) Arclioeologia Adelenais; or, a Histovv of the 
Parish of A.del, in tlie West Biding- of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present AsBOciations, 
Archeeological, Topographical, and SoripturaL By Hestky 
Tjraill Simpsow, MA., late Eector of Adel. With nu- ! 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd pEKansoN. Boy. 8vo. 21s. j 

Small (Rev. Cl,) A Dictionary of Ifaval Terns, English and i 
HiiuUistanL For tbe use of Nautical. Men trading to India, ! 
(^c. By Bev. G. 8uAr;j>, Interpreter to the Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics. Fcap. Ss. 6d. 

Solymos (J8.) Desert Life. Becollections of an Expedition 
in the Soxidan. By B. SolVmos (B. E. Falko^^beko), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. Ihs, 

Starling (M. H,) Indian Criminal Law and Prooednre. 

Third edihou. 8vo. £'^ 28. See page 1 5. 

Steele cA.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

By AnxiiUB Steele. Boyal 8vo. £1. Is, fSee page 14.) 

Stent (fh C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (Emm the Chinese.) By 
Geokge GAB'rE.R Stent, M.R.A.S., of tlm Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of “ Chinese and English 
Yocabulai’y,*' “ Chinese imd English Pocket Dictionary,” “ The 
Jade Chaplet,” <fec. Crown 8vo. With four XlJustrations. 98. 
Stottard (R, T.) The A B 0 of Art. 

Being a systoin of tieiineatiiig forms and objects in nature ne¬ 
cessary for the attaioments of a draughtsman. By Robert T. 
Stotciard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap, Is. 

Swinnerton (Rev, C.) The Afghan War. Gough’s Action at 
Futtehabad. By the*Rev. .C- Swinnerto>, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawar Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 56. 

Tayler (W.) Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganath 
to the Himalaya Mountains. By Williaivi Tatler, Esq., 
Retired B.O.S., late Corjamissioner of Patna. In 2 vols. 

Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
1829 to 1867—during the Government of eight Governors 
G-eneral—from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, ' 
comprising numerous incidents and adventures, official, per¬ 
sonal, tragic, and comic, “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe ” throughout that period. The first volume contains 
a hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. Tayler himfielf, 
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from original isketches taken by him on the spot, in Bengal, 
Beliiu’, N.VV, Provinces, Darjeeling, NipaJ, and iSimla. 
Yol, L 25 h. (Vol, li. in the press). 

Thomson's lunar and Horaiy Tables. 

For >iew and Concise Metliods of Performing the Calculations 
necfjssary for ascertaining the Longitude byLunar Observa- 
tious, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the Principal i'ixed Stars and fn;ding the Latitude of 
them. By Day in Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. .Royal Sro. j Os. 
Thornton (P, M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Peuct M. Thornton, 

Contains—Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Harrowhy, Lord Miilgrave, C. J'. FoXj, Lord Hawick, 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (togetlier 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Gob G. B. Mallesou, 
Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Paltueretorn Also, Extracts from Lord Bexley's Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can¬ 
ning, which, bearing on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published; together with other important 
information culled from private and other sources. With 
Ten Poitmits, and a View shewing Interior of tiie old House 
of Lords. ( Second Edition.) 2 vois. 8vo» 328. 6d, 
Thornton’s Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiolly from the records at the India Office. \By 
Edward ThorntoxV. 1 vol., 8vo,, pp. 1015. .With Map. 21s, 

The chief qojacts in view in cotn^iling thie Qazeileer - 
Vvif. To fix the relative position of the various oitm^ towiiSy and mUoges 
with as much precision as possible^ and to exhihU mih the greatest 
practicable brevity all that U known respecting them ; and 
tndiy. To note the various cotiniries, p7\. vince%:or territorial divmonSt and 
, to describe the physical characteristics of eachy together with their 
statistical, social^ and political cirmmstainces. 

To these are added mimde descriptions of the principal rivers 
md chains of mountains } thus presenting to the reader^ within a brief com¬ 
pass. a mass of mfoi^mation which cannot othervrise he obtained^ except from 
j multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records, 

Ike Library Edition. 

4 >'ols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. M2 ibs. 
ThorntoE (E.) Gazetteer of the Punjaxib, AffghanistaE, &c. 
Gazetteer of the Gouinnea adjacent to India, on the north¬ 
west, including Scinde, Affghanistau, Beloochistan, thcPunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States, By Edward Thobkton, Esq. 
ui vols. 8 VO. iJl 58, 
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Thornton’s History of India, 

The JTistxjry of the British Empire iu India, by Edward 
Thornton,, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Compiote Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspimnl for T?ublic Examinations. Third edition. 1 voL 
8 VO. With Map. ISs. 

THe lAhrwrjf Edition of ths above in 6 volumeej SvO j may be 
had, prie^ £2 8e, 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator, 

By T. Tijohnton. 8vo. London, 185^8. lOa, 

-History of the Pnujanh, 

And of tho Uiso, .Progress, arul Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacido. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum¬ 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Uynda, in 1858- 
IBOO, Bv Henky A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 16s, 
Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mou:M.s of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith betv/cen 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Kehrwalla. By the late Lieut. Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £8 3s. 

i.f a companion volume to Colonel Tod*a Tc^ctMhan, 

Torrens (W. T. McC.) Reform o.f Procedure in Parliament 
to Clear the Block of Public Business. By WiT. MoCui.lagh 
Tohrbns, M.P, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Trimen (Capt, R.) Regiments of the British Army, 

. Chronologically arranged * Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &c. By Captain R. Trimen, late 35th Regiment, 

8 VO. lOs. 6d. 

Trotter (L, J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel James Teoitbe, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 voh. 8vo. 168. each. 

:—- Lord Lawrence, 

A Sketch of his Career, Fcap. Is. 6(1, 

--- Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

, By Captain Lionel James Troiter, Bengal FL P.. author 
of a “ History of India,” “ Studies in BiograyTy/' &c. 
Crown Bvo. 98. 
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Underwood (A. S.) Surgery for UenM Students, 

By Arthub S, M.E.C.8., L.B.S.E., Assistant 

. Surgoon to the Denial Hospital of London. 5s. 

Vambery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. { 

Additional Chapters on My Travek and Adventures, and of the i 

Kthnology of Central Asia. By Anneniius Yarnhery. 8yo. I tie. j 

** 4 valuable giude on almoat untroclden groiind.”“«-4///<?>i<a'«m. 

Vlbart (Major H. M.) The Military History of the Madras | 
Eugiueers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Royal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vois.. with numerous Maps ! 

and Plans. ToL I. 8vo. 32s. (YoL II. in the Press.) | 

Victoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Beeds of Per- I 
sonal Valour achieved in the presera^e of the Enemy during j 
the Oi-iniean ana Baltic Campaigns and the Ind ian/Chinese, { 

N'ew Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the j 
: Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Robeui*WV. 0‘Bvrnx. ! 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 58. - . I 

I Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India. j 

By Edward John Warino, M.D,, &c. 8vo Os. (See page 2.) j 

Watson (M.) Money. ! 

By Jules Tahdieu. Translated from the French by Mak- 1 
. garet VVatsun. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 1 

Watson (Br. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, .Races and Tribes of ; 
Hindostan, The People of India. A series of Photographic i 
Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority’- of the Governraent of India, by J. Forhks 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Br. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 148. 
Wellesley’s Bespatohes, 

I’he Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 

8vo, With Portrait, Map, &c, £6. lOs. 

This work should he perused bp all who proceed to India in th^* 

Civil Services. 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India, la. 
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Wilberibrce (E.) Franij SchubOT^^ 

A Musical Biogi^-phy, from the Gemmn of Dr. Heinrich' 
Kreisie von Hellboni, Bj Edward Wix^berforce, Esq., 
Author of Social Life ill Munich.'’ Post 8vo. Os. 

Wills:H South of India. ? 

3 vols. 4to. j£5. 5s, • 

Wilkins (W.JSr.) Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. ' 
With aomO remarks on Originality and E'ree Trade; Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm, Noy Wilkins, Author of 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,” dJC. 8vo. 6s.. 

Williams (E.) Lives of the Eng’lish Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien lY.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate, 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkkstokk 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. Ids, 

— Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbury. 

The Memoir and Correspondenco of Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished cpnteniporariea. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Wii.iJAMs, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinais,^’ &c., 

^ vols, 8vo. 148. 

Williams (Monior) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By Monier Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

Wilson(H. K.) Glossary of Judicial and Eevenue Terms, and of 
useful W'ords occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Adrainistra;tion of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kaimata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho¬ 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. L..Company. 
4to., cloth. .£1 10s. 

White (S. B.) Indian Eeminiscences. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' W kite, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo. 
With 10 Photographs, Ids. 




Wollaston (Artlitir N,) Anwari SnhaiH, or Liglits of Canopits. 
Commonly known us IvMliiah and Dainnah, being an adiiptation 
of ill©' Fables of Biclpai. ; 'iVansjated from the P^irsiati. Hojal 
Bvo., ; also in roval 4to.v with illarairiated borders, de¬ 
signed, specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. ^98- Ifis. Jid. 
--— Elementary 

Designed for the use of Btiidents in the Anglo-Yemaoular 
Schools in India. Fcap. 

Woolrycli (SerjeantW. H.) 

Lives of Eininont Serj^ants-at-Law of the English Bar. By ' 
Humphry W. WooLiiypE, Sotjeant'at'Law. 2 vols. Bvo. dOs. 

Wraxall (Sir I,, Bart.) Caroliue Matilda, 

Queen of Dennuirk, Sister of Qeorge Brd, From Fainily and 
State Papers. By Sir Lasoisi.les Wraxali., Bart. 8 vole', Bvo. . 
IBs. 

Young (J. B.) Course of Mathematics. 

iV Course of^Elemehtary MathematicB for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments m the Hoine or Indian Qivil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally^ By Professor J, It. 
YutiNo, In one closely-printed volume Bvo., pp. BL 

In tke work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he hai? 
produced a very iifseful book, Mr, Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with tlie skiU of a . 
veteran.”— Aihencmm, 

Young (M.) and Trent (B,) fl ome Euler. 

A Story tor Cirls. By AIijsnib youN0^ and Rachibl Trent, - 
Illustratod by C. P. Golnaghi. Crown 8vo. 3s. (id. 


Works in the Press. 

Tee History ge India, as todd by its own Historians} 
the Local Muliammadan ‘Dynasties. YoL I. Guaerat. By 
John Dowson,^ M.E.A.S., late Professor of the Staff 
College. Forming.a Sequel in two or more volumes to 
Sir H. M, Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India; already edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. Published under the 
Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 
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I Ak iNTEaBAL 0ALCULUS, Simplified for Schpols, By W* ' 
j F* Lyrnarn, Itidian Public Works Depai^i-m^wt. 

I DxflomaTic Study of the Obimean Wab. Translated / 

I from tlie original as publislicd by the Xlassian P’oreigu • 
I OlBcc. 2 vols. 

f , , ■ ■ , ■■ ' ‘ 

On and Off DuTY;ii)cing Loaves from an Officer’s’Note 

Book. Part I»—^Turania j Part II.T^-Lomuria; Part 111, 
i —Columbia. By Captain S. P. Oliver. Crown 8vo. • 
^Illustrated.'' , 

1 Histo Skobthand. With an analysis and review of ■ 

I its present condition and prospects at Home and Abimd. ' 

I By Thomas Anderson, Parliamentary Fvcporter. ' / ■, : 

I EdTPT : Physical, Politicarand Straieg^^^ together with an ‘ 

I Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural 

Resources. By Griffin W. Vjse, late on special duty for 
H.M.’s Government in Egypt and Afghanistan. 

The Plays and Poems of Chaeles Dickens. Collected. ■ 
and Edited by Eichard Herne Shepherd. 2 rok. 

The ENornsH IN J-NDii,. New Sketches, By E. de Yalbo 2 ;en, 

I late Consul G eneral at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. ‘ ; 

Translated from the French, with the Author’s permission, J 
j by a Diplomat, 

PlONEEEINO TN THE FaE EaST, AND JoUENEYS TO CaLI- 

i foenia in 1849, and to. the White Sea in 1878. By ' 

j Ludwig Yeruer Helmcs. With Illustrations from original ■ 

i Sketches and Photographs. 

’ Feanx Lizst; Artist and Man. By L. Eamanu. Trans- ' 

I . lated from the German. 

1 On Boaed a Union Steamer. By Captain S. P. Oliver. , ; 

Shadows of the Past : the Autobiography of Gen. Henyou. : 
By J. B. Llojd, Author of “ Euth Everinghain,” '‘ The 
Silent Shadow,’^ &c. , . 

i Three Five-act Plays, and Twelve Dramatic Scenes. 
j Suitable for Eecitation and Home Tlieatricals. By Martin 
! F. Tapper, D.O.L., F.K.S., Author of Proverbial Philo* 
laophy,” 

i An Illustrated Edition of T-wenty-one Days in India. 
f Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, .K.C.B. By George : 
i Aberigh Mackay. 
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Queek People. From the iS?we<iish of “ Leah/’ By Albert 
Alberg. 2 yob. 

The QtTEEN’s Speeches IN Pabliament. From heivAccea- 
eioB to 1882 inclHsive. Being a Cornpendmm of English 
Historj during the present Eeign as told _ from tho 
Throne, with complete Index. Edited and. Compiled Bj F. 
Sydney Enaor..,^ 

The jEStJiTB. A Complete History of public and private . 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 

. present time. By Theodor Oreussinger. 

Accented FivE-FiauBE Looabithms of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 without JDiiferences. Arranged . and 
Accented by Lewis D'A. Jackson. 

Pbivatb TiiEATBiCAiiS. Being a Practical Guide for the 
Home Stage, both before and behind the Curtain. By an 
Old Stager, Illustrated with Suggestions for Scenes after 
designs by Shirley Ilodsou. 

With the Eoebs in the TnANSYiLAii. By 0. L. Norris- 
Newman, Author of “In Zululaiid with the British.’* Svo. . 
With Map and Plans. 


Oriental Works in the Press 

k Hindi Manual. By Pkepkrio PiNcorr, M.R.A.S. 

An Engliah-Arabic Bictionary. By Dr. Steingass. 

All Arabic-English Dictionary. By Dr. Steinoass. 

An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sources. By Arthur N. Wollaston, M.ILA.S., Translator 
of the “ Anwar-i-Suhaili.” 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By Frederio Pincioii’, M.R.A.S. 

A Malay, Achinese, French, and English Tocabulary, 
Prepared by Dr. A. J. W. Btkkers. 

Alif Laila, ba-Zuban-i-TJrdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindu¬ 
stani.) Eoman Character. Edited by F. Pinco-it, M,B,A.S. 
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A SELECTION FHOM 


MESSRS, allen’s catalogue 

OF ' books in the eastern languages, Stc. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 

I Dr, Fm*hes'*s Worki' a/re used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools 
in India,2 

, Forbes's Hindustani-Englisb Diutioiiary m the Pei-sian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari aUoj and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Characti r ; both in one volume. By Buw- 
OAKf Fobbics, IjL.D, Boyal 8vo. 428. 

Forbes’s Hindustani-Engliah and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
i» the Eiiglieh Character. Boyal 8m 363. 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 12s, 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Sm 10s. 6d. 

Forbee’s Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendiaus Gram¬ 
mar, Eiiemses for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Bom an Character. New Edition, entiwly revised. By J. T. PIiATTS. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Forb<is'a Bagh o Baliar, in the Persian Character, witli a complete 
Vocabiilai'y. Boyal 8vo. 123. Gd. 

Forbes’s Bagli o Bahar in Eviglish, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrative of Eastern Ohareicter. 8to. Ss. 

Forbes’s Bagh 0 Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. Ss; 

Forbes’s Tota Kabani; or, ■* Tales of a PiuTot,’’ in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal 8vo. Bs. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi; or, Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,'’ 
in the Nagari Oliaraoter, with a complete Vocabuiaiy. Boyal 8vo. 9s. 

E’orbes’s Jkhwanu s Safa; or, Brothers of Purity,” in the 
Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

[Fbr /Ae higher standard for militarg officers* emminaHons.l 

Forbes’s Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustaiv’. 
in the Persian Character. 4to. 8«. 


■::: A 

















Pktta’ (Jrawmar of the Urdu or Hindostani-Language. 8vo. 13a. 
East wick (Edward B.) The Bagli'-o-BahUra-literal ly tmuslated 

into JEagliah, with copious explanatory notes. 8vo. JOe. 6d. 

SinnU's (ReV. G.) torn Kalmni; or, “ Taless of a .Parrot.'’ Trans- 

lated iilto ISngliHh. 8vo. 8a. 

Platts’ J. T., Baita.l Pachisi; translated' into. English. 8 vd. 8s. 
Platts’ ikhvvanu S SH.fa: trausUited into English. 8vo. !()». Od. 
Platt’s (J. T.), A Hindustani .Dictionary. Part I. Royal 
8vo. IO 3 .6d. 

Hindustani Selections, with a yooabulsry of the Words. By 

jAMKfi E. BA.W4ANTYNE. Second El1845* 5.R* 

: Sidduwaii Battisi, Tran^tlated intp .Bindi from tbo Sanscrit. 
'A New Ifidifcion. Reviaod, Ooi‘.rectod, und Aocompamod with Copious 
Notes. By ATmooiAil. Eoyal 8va. 12@. 6d. 

llobertson’s HiiKlustan^^^ 3s. 8d. 

j jAkblaki Hiiidi, translated into Brilii, with ait Iiitroduotioj^^^ 
Note.s. By Syed Abdoolail Eoypl 8n>. 123.6d. ^ ^ 

Sakuutala. Translated into Bindi from the recension 

of tbo Baueknti. Critically oditod» with grammatical, idiomatical, and 
’ exe^^etical notes, by TxiE.DERio Bihoott. 4to. 12s. 6d. , . 

Principle'.^! of Persian Caiigraphy. illustrated by Lithographic 
’. riatce of the Ta^lifc ChaL-acler, the one u an ally employed in wntirw? 

the Persian and the Hindustam. Prepared fo.r the use of die Scottish 
' Naval a.iicl liliUtary Academy by #T.AAtE3 E. BAt,EUUSiTYKE. Becpnd 
Editiom 4to. 3s. 6fL 

8ANSCR.it. 

Haugliton’s Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary,, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary, 4to. SOs. 
Williams’s .hbiglisb-Sansorit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. T3* os. 
Williams’s Sanskrifc-IuiigUsh Dictiouary. 4to. M lis. 8d. 
VVilkiii’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar 4to. 153. 
Williams’s (Monieu') Sansciifc Grammar. 8vo. 15s. ^ 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Mamial; to which is added, a 

Vocabulary,’by A. E, Gotr OH, 18rao. 79. 6d. _ 

.Gough’S (A, E.) Key to the Exercises m Williamss Sanscrit 

Manual. 18mo. 4s. . , .r » • i rti w 

Williams’s (Iilonior) Bakuntala, with Intoral English .rran.slanon 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes oi the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, Royal 8vo. Sis, . 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakimtala. Trarisliited into Ihnglish Prose 
and Verso. Fourth Edition. 8s. 

Williaras’s (Moniei’l Vikrativorvasi. The Text. 8Vo. o®- . 

Cowell’s (B B.) Translation of the Vikramonrasi. 8vo. ds. bd. 
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Thompson's Bh«gavat Gita. Sanscrit Text, Ss. 
HaughWs Mena, with P/nglisb vols. 4to, ,^4s. 

Johiison’s Hitopadesa, 4vith ,15s, 

Hitopadesa. A oa-w literal translation from the San 

of Prof. F, Johnson, jpor the use of Students. By FEiTOmXC. 
PlKOOTT, i^I.R..A.S. 63. 

Hitophdesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Wilson’s Megha Data, with Transtation into English Verse, 
DJotes^ rilu9tration3j and » Toctthtilary. Eoyal 8vo. 6 b. 

PEESIAN. 

Richardson’S Pei*8iany Arabic, and English Tiotionaiy, Edition, 
of 1853. By F, JoHKsoir. 4to. i^4'. 

Eorhes’s Persian Grammar, Heading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
BoyalASvo. l^s. 6d. 

Ibraheem’s Persian Grammar,.Dialogues, &c. Hpyal 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
Gulistaq. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Tocabiilary. .By John Platts, late Inspector of Sohoois, Central 
ProTxnces, India. 'Eoyal 8vo. 129. 6d, 

Guiistan. Translated from a reviBed Text, with Copious Notes, 
By John Pmtts. 8ro. 128. 6d, 

Ouseley’s Anwazi Bobeili, 4to, 42s. 

^Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Eoyal 8vo. £2 iJe. 

Keene’s (Rev. E. G.) First Book of The Anw’ari Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8vo, 5». 

Ouseley’s (Co],) Akhlaki Mashini. Persian 

Keene’s (Rev, 11. CL) Akhlaki Mtishini. Translated into English. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ciarke’s’ (Captain H. Wilberforce, E.E.) The Persian Matmal. 

A i^deket Companion. 

PART I.—A CONCISE 0EAMKAK OF THB IjANaTTAai, with ICXOT*' 
cises on its more Prominent i'eouliarities, together with a Selection of 
Bseful Phrusea, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Peraian. , 
PART II,—A VocABtri/AKT or XTsefol Wobus, English and ‘ 
Febsiak, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
thb two Langxtagee. ISmo. 6d. 

The Bdst^n. By ShaiMi AIuslihii-d-Din Sa’di Sbir^zf. ■ 
Tranalated for the first time into Prose, with Explanatoiy Rotes 
and Index. .By Captain H. W ilbekfobce Clarke, E.E, Svo. 
With Portrait. SOs. 

A Xraiislatioirof Hobiusori Crusoe into the, Persian Language. 
Boinan Character. Edited by T. W. H. Tolbobt, Bengal Civil 
Service, Or, 8vo. 7f . 
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BEN&ALI, 

Hanghtorii's Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionatv, ada-j)ted 
for Stadenta in either language; to which ia added an Indexj acrving 
ae a I’eversed dictionary. 4to, , SOs* 

Forbes’s Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogues. Hojal 
8vo» 12s. 3d. 

Forbes’s Bengali Bcader, with a Transiatiou and Vocabulary. 
Royal 8vd. 12s. Gd. 

Nabo hlarl Ts. 

. AEABIC., 

Richai’dson’a Arabic, Persian and English Dietionaiy. Edition 
of 1852. By F. JoHMOK. 4to., cloth, M 

Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended more espeoially for the use of 
young men piMjparing for the East India Ci'vil Service, and also for the 
use of seE instruothig students in general. Royal 8vo., cloth. IS*. 

PalmePs Arabic Grammar. 8vo. I83. 

Forbes’s Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Yo(5abulaiy. Royal 8vo., cloth. ISs. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Claisical and Modern Arabic j Reading Le8so.n8 and Exercises, vpith 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. By Prof, E. B'. Palmbb, 
M.A., &c., Author of A Grammar of the Arabic Language ” Reap 
78. 6d. 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown’s dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the MijCed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 3 vols. in 2, royal 8vo. £6, 

Campbells Dictionary. Royal Bvo. 30s. 

Brown’s Header, 8vo. U vols, 14s. 

Brown’s Dialogues, Teloogoo and English, 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Pancha Taiitra. 8s. 

Percival’s English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 1 Os. 6d. 

T.AMII. 

Uottler’s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 428. 

Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. I2s. 

PercivaVs Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. tid. 
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„ . tfOZBA.TTEE. - ■ : ; 

Mayor’s Spelling, Ouzmite^ and English. Ta, 6d. 

Shapnaji Eclalji’a Dictioruirj, Gnzratlee and English. Jils. 

MAHBATTA. 

Molesworth^B Dictionary, Mahrattii and Englisk 4to, 428. 
Moleaworth^i Dictionary, English and 4to. 42s. 

Esop’s Fables^ 12pio. 2a. 6d. 

Fifth Reading Book, 7s. 

A (.irammor of the Mabratta Language. For the use of the 
India College at Hayleybiny. By James E. .Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish .l^ttval and Military 4ta. 63 . 

MALAY. 

M'firsden's Grammar. 4to. Stl Is. 

CHINESE. 

■ Morrison’s Dictionary. 6 vOk. 4to. JiilO. 

Marshman’s—Clavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar, 4to. 1'2 2s. 

Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purposes; containinga 
Sketclj, of Cbineae Chronology, Geography, Govei’ninent, Religion aiid 
Customs, designed for those v*rho study the Chinese language. 4to. Ob* 

PUSHTO. 

The Pu4hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
ciaes and Dialogues ^ Familiar Phrases, Proyerbs, and Vocabulary. By 
Major H. G. liAVEiirY, Bombay Infantry (Retired). Author of the 
Pus'hto Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
from the Poetry of the Afghans (English Translation), JDsop’s Fables, 
&c. Ac. Foap. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve’s English-Curnatica and Carnatica-Knglish Dictionary. 

2 Tols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 

ColleUrS Maiayaiara Reader. Rvo. 128. 6d. 

Esop’s Fables in Caruatioa. Bvo. bound. 12s. 6d. . 

A. Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By 
Captain 0. F. AIacjkenM, late of H.M.’a Consular Service. 6s. 
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W. H. ALLEK Aj CO.’S OEmiTAL MAHITAIS. 

Forbes’s HiBdiistaiii Manufl], ooiitaiiiiBg a CoJtopen(lions Graiu- 

mr^y, Excm&es for Ti'analatioB, t)mlogues, and Tocmbiilftvy^ ^ ibc 
Boman Charaotof. Now editioxi, entireIjr revised. By J. X. Pj.A'xtPS, 
IBmo. Bs, ca, • 

■Williams’s (Moiiier) Sanskrit Manual ; to wBicli k acldod, a 

Vocabulary, by A. E. Gotran. 18mo. 7s. 84. 

: Gough’s (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Mamial 18mo- is. 

The Arabic MaTiual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic j Beading Tvesaons and Exereises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of niefuJ. Worda. By Prof. E. H. Palw:»k,, 
I M.A., Ac., Anthor of A Gramxnar of the Arabic Bauguago.” Foap, 

; .. ' 7s. r>d. 

A Turkish Manud, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
; Idiomatic Phraaca, Eievcisea and Pialogties, and Vocabulary. By 
; I Oaptain 0. F, Maokrnzis, late of H.M.’s Consular Service. 63 . 

. ’ . Clarke’s (Capt. H. W., Pv.E.) The Persian Manual, containing 
a concise Grammar, with Exercises, useful Phrases, dialogues, and 
Subjects for Tranalatiou into Persian.; also aVocabnlary of irsoftil 
Words, English and Persian. .18mo. 78. 6d. 

The Pikhto Manual. Comprising a Ooucise Grammar; Exer- 
ciaes and Dialogues; Eaniiliar .Phrases, PrOferbs*, and Vocabulary, By 
Major H. G, Bayebty, Bombay Infantry (Betired). Fo.ap. 6s. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

Bi HINBT F. BKIOS. 

. In Frame, ‘ 215 . 

•• A map of thie kind brings before us such a picture of the surhice of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind’s eye of the average 
Engliehnmn, India oonalsiss of ‘ the plains * and Hlie hills,’ chiefly of the former, 
the bills being Jiinitcd to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The now map will at 
least Oiiable him to correct hw notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
inch, with a faithful representation of all the Uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
thirty-two times tito hoiizontal one; thus bringing out into clear relief the com., 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly Indicate, except to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to t’leir true proportions; the Central .Provinces, 
.Aluiwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual rtiggednegs at a glance; and 
Southern India, from the Yindhyas to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-lcvel. To the historical ns well as tlic gtogrupldcal student such a 
n\ap is an obvious and iiupOTtAiu, aid in tracing the oour'se of past oampaigna, in 
tealising the oonditiim.s under which successive races carried their arms or settle¬ 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the dlfferehcc of race, climate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
frame of maplewood, the map se^ms to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within the reach of all whoeaxe to 
combine the useful with the ornamental .”—Home Newii^ 















INDIA, etc. 

Meitsrs, d/ien <f Oo.'s Maps of India wsre revoked md mmh impr^ftwd 
dwdnp lS 7 ^i mCk especial refa^mce to tfie ssdsiinff Administrative 
DivismiSt HaUtoa^s, t^o. 

District Map of Imiia ; corrected to 1876; 

Divided into OoUoot-omtos witli the Mograplm nn^ Xtailways from G-o- 
vemmenfc BurTeya, On six shoetB—aixe, ML din. .bighj 5ft. 8m. wide, 
£2; in a ease, £212s..6d,; or, rollers, yarn., £3 Ss. 

A General Map of Ir^dia ; corrected to J876; 

Compiled ohiell;jr from aiirveys executed by ordex* of the Goyernment 
of India. On six sheets—size, 6 ft. 3 in., wide j 6 ft. 4 in. higli^ £2 j 
or, on cloth, in case, £2 129. 6tl. j or, rollers, ram., £3 8 i\, 

Alap of .fndia; corrected to 1876 : 

From the most recent Anthoxnfcios, On two sheets—size, 2 ft. lOin. 
wide; 3 ft. 3 in. liigh, 168. j or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is, 

Map of the Roatea in India; corrected to 1874 ; 

Mlth Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and IVGlitary 
Stations On one sheet—size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide j 2 ft. 9 in, high, 90.; 
or, on cloth, in a case, I20. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hmdooatan, 

The Punjab, Oabooi, Scinde, Bhawmlpore, m<’!uding all the Slates 
between Caiidahar and Allahabad. On four shoets—size, 4 ft. 4in. 
wide J ^ ft* 2 in. high, SOs .; or, in case, £2 j rollers, varnished, £2 lOs. 

Map of India and China, Biirmah, Siam, the iVlalay Penin- 
suk, and the Dmpire of Anam. On two sheets—size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide) 
3 ft. 4 in. high, 16y, j or, on cloth, in a case, £1 6s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, Oliina, and Australia. In a case, I4s. j on 

roUera, and vaimished, I80. 

Map of China, 

From the most Autbontic Sources of Information. One large fibeet>— 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide 5 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6$.; or, on cloth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator’® Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Navigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of groat Circle Sailing, 
and the moat recent discoveries. On four sheets—size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 
i ft. 3 in. high, £2 j on cloth, in a car^e, £2 lOs j or, with roUorg, and 
varnished, £3. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India, 

Giving the Ijatitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 30. 6d, 

Bussian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
aaoe with the Discoveries and Surveys of Russian Staff Officers up 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. lOs. 6d.^ or ia clotk 
case, 14e. 













In Janmry and of each y^iar is pniUsIted in Svo,, pries lOs. rni.., 

THE IMDIA nST;Cim & MILITARY. 

BY PERMISSIOK OY THE SBOBKTABY OE STATE YC)R UTplA IK COKi^Onj. 

OONTEKTtf. 

CITIL.— G-radation Lists of Civil SoTYice/Bengal, Bombay . 

Civil jbinuitantrS. Legislative Coimcil, Ecclesiastical Eatablisliments, 
BducatiotiaV'Publio Worksj Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Kevemie, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Mt, Potest, Begistration and 
Bailway and Telegfapb Departments, Law Ootirts, Surveys, &c., 
MILITARY.—G-vadation List of the Ceneral and Piold OlHeorg 

and X^odal) of fcbe . three Fresidenoies, Staff Corps, Ad|utanfc0- CeneraPs 
and Qimrtermasters>G-enemrs Offices, Anriy Cominissjmat Depart^ 
rnenta, Britisli Troops Seirving in India (inGluding Boyal Artillery, Iwiyal 
Engineer'}, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Depairtment), List of .Native 
. Bogiments, Coinmanderdn*Ohi( 4 ‘and Staff, Carrisou Instruction Staff, 

, Indian Medical Department, Ordnanco- Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments c f tlie three Presidencies, Yoterinary 
Departments, Tables showing tlie Distribution of the Army in India, 
Lists of Retired Officers of the tlu'oe Presideuc-ies. 

HO.MF.—'Departments of the Office of the iBecretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Oandidates for the Civil and Forest ServioCB, 
Indian Troop Service* 

MTSOFLI AIi^EOHS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. Oeorge. Order of Precedence in India, B,egulations Kbr Admis- 
eion to Civil Service. Begiiliitions for Admission cf Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and SupplemontB, Civil Service Pension Oode-*^rokting to 
tfie Covenanted and Hiicovenanted Services. Eules for the Indian 
Medical Service, l^oxlough and Betire.r.ne,nt Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension .Fund. Staff Corps Begulotions. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 

THEl 

ROYAL KALENDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER. 

FOR EHaLAHD, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND T.E.E COLONIES, 

For tlie Year 1881. 

Contatnino a Gobrh’.ct List op the Twf.nty-Fibst Imperial 

PaBLUMENT, 8 UMMOKED TO MEET FOR THEIR FiRST 
Session—IvIaboh 5 th, 187 ' 4 , 

House of Peers—House of Commons—Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
of Europe—Orders of Knighthood—Science and Art Department—Queen’s 
Household—G-overnment Offices—-Mint—Customs—Inlimd Revenue— 
Post Office—Foreign Ministers and Oonsiils—Queen’s Consuls Abroad- 
Naval Department—Navy List—Amy Department—Army List—Law 
Courts—Police- “Ecclesiastical Department—Clergy Inst—Foundation 
Schools—Literary Institutions—City of London—Banks—Railway Com¬ 
panies—Hospitals and Institutions—Charities-^Miscellatieoufl Institutions 
—Scotland, freUnd, India, and the Colonies j and other useful information. 

Price with, Index^ 7s,; without Index, 5.1. 
















ihibUshed vn fJie m'rivat 0 / Mctu/mm Indm, Subscription 2(h. per 
n, posi!ifir(}e.^ Apeeimen copi^t^d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAII., 

, anb 

XmOM 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALU^ARTS OF THE EAST. 

Ai.Lii5 N*$; Indian Mail coTitaiiis the fullest a«d most authentic Reports 
of all important Occamuces in the Countries to which it is devhted, com¬ 
piled chiefly from private atul exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in gt neral to be indupemahle to all wlio have Friends or Rela¬ 
tives in the Ea,9t, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated ia Ali;.bn'» Indian Mail. 

Summary and Amie'W of Eadern NeAVs. 


Procia of Public XntC 21 %exico 
Rejections from tbe Xa dlem 
Movemente of Troop» 

The Goveravoent Gassette 
Comte Martial . 

Borne »tic Xatcmgence -Birthw 
MaiTiageH 
Deaths 


ff 

fit 


»hippin|p-Arrivalof Ships 

„ , P».»senaer» 

Departure of Ships 
,f" „ Paseecffcrs 

Coxn.merciftl~~ State of the Markets 
,,, ’ Xndian Seenrities 

,, Freight/!# 

4 hc. 4 te. flae. 


Mome JnteUigmiee relating to 


Original Articles 
MlfiicellaBeoiis Xofomiation 
AppointiiiGuts, Slat of Fur- | 

loughe, Exteumionn, Arc. I 

Civil I 

„ Military | 

f, BcclesiastlOAl and 

Marhie I 

Kevlew of Works ou the East. 


Arrival reported in England 
BepaHnres ,, ,, 

Shipping-^AiTival of Ships 

,, „ Passengers 

Departnre of Ships 
,, ,, Passengers 

j,. Vessel spoken with 
i8fcC. &:C. dTC. 
And Notices of all affairs 


connected with India and the Sexwices. 


Btttih year ftu Indka 1h fumitsbed, to vnabio Subaertbers to bind ap th« Yoiamo 
which fonut a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL tEGISTER A::r. LIBRARYJF REFERENCE. 

London: Wm, H. ALLEN & Co., 13, WATERLOOPLAGEr B.W. 

(FTJBLTSHKRS TO THE INDIA office), 
la whom Commimicatioiis for the MditoTi and Advertisements 
are requested to he addresmd. 














9111)8(51*1^^011, 82s, per amiani, t^ostag 
'■ Montlilj Pa2*tia, pdce ■3». 


BEIN’ 


A.BSTEACTS OF AXL X^AIUjl AMENTA.EY BBTXJENS 


DIRECTED TO BE PBINTEB BY 


BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


“‘Messrs, illen have oomineiiceci the publication of a inOst usel'uj. worTc, the 
of which has been Mb for a kvufj time, though until now no on© has had the 
courage to attempt it. . , . . . Ihe prrfoxa is very woH done/’-•r*Iown.v,l the 

iyfatistiaal Bodai^y, June, 1880. 

“ There is no doubt as to the value of most paiiiamentairj publioationa, but 
fswi)erBoaB Imv© the time or iuclination to ’vade tlw^ongh theaii, and thus aittclx 
'/aluablo matter is'pnisaed, bufe iu this pricia Afeasra. Allen and Oo. give an outline 
of jnnt what is required/, l ' 
/‘ Hoasrs. Allen & Co. 's bools is composed of abstracts of all returns directed to 
be piinted bj either or both of the XIousos of Parliatnont, and +ho work has 
evideubly boon doxie by practised prAiis writers who undeiatancL how to roach the 
inaporiniit features of (loveninioEt) papers.”—j(Aij»jrpoolX'nito Oottrw. 

“ This is a publlcatloxi which supplies a grmat want, w'e gladly welcome this 
work, both for reading and for reference ,”—Vnited Serylise gazette, 

“ Tlie papers arc oarofuUy condexia<?icl.”,—.Bnf-wh Mail ,, 

“ Jn tho oaso of statistical nutumsit is eape<!ially good/' — OamMdgdVh^o^ncM, 

“ This is not a Blue-book; but none Of ihom can exceed i t in vahxo. Every 
>> isinese man will have it upon the dei^k comer for reforouce, anditshotild be 
I und on the table of every public reading room and private library.”—B 0 ?t«rn 

nefi, 

“ A most useful,work of roforonco.”— Th» Jlailway 

“* This is a voby important work, and its perusal will place renders on a far 
higher inteHeotnal iovol and aociuointauoe with the paTliamontary papers than 
inosft embryo iaembei-$ of Parliament pioasoss/’—Emtwu;* OM‘(^niole md Insurance 
Circular4 t ‘ 

“ This serial is calculated to lie of much service, —iron. ^ 

*“ Tbo above contains a vast amount of vnluable mformation and statiatics. — 
SxMidUu/Times. . v ■. 

“ iVo scarcely need add that itia a valuable work. —Herapafh # UmlmyJmirnru. 
^ ““isabookof xeforeriec, promises to bo of inestimable value to public men, 
Journalists, economists, historical fttudents, and, indc'ed, all who are intoreated in. 
Da.’iional progreaa ewdeoutemporary politioB.”— The Btaiist. . 

' “The diincult work of sutuiniurisiag is extremely wo.ll exeouiea. Both paper 
h. , typo ore good .”—'Broad Arrow. 

“ An excellent publication,”—37;« Fmmer. . 

“ Mossrs. Allen At Co. earn, the gratitude of all who require to keep thomsemB 
w tainted with the contents of > pa rhamontary papers by the publication ot this 
pracis. The compilation has been mad© with discretion, and will be found ©xtromely 

vuaiable ftud useful for reference.”—Bw^udse id ttcvtiw. 

“ Aflift handy work of referenoo> and a meana of saving time and labour, it wili 

bohighlyappreoiated.”—Indiana Jlfaii, ^ ,, j vt,„ 

“The utility of the precis is very considerably heighteaed by an admiraom 
table of oonteuta numoricadly end alphabetically atTanged/'*T-'’Ths Bailujav and 
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